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Preface to the edition of 1883-84. 


The period fixed by the Punjab Government for the 
compilation of the Gazetteer of the Province being limited to 
twelve months, the Editor has not been able to prepare any 
original matter for the present work ; and his duties have been 
confined to throwing the already existing material into shape, 
supplementing it as far as possible by contributions obtained 
from District Officers, passing the draft through the Press, 
circulating it for revision, altering it in accordance with the 
corrections and suggestions of revising officers, and printing 
and issuing the final edition. 

The material available in print for the Gazetteer of this 
district consisted of the Settlement Reports, and a draft 
Gazetteer compiled between 1870 and 1874 by Mr. F. 
Cunningham, Barrister-at-Law. Notes on certain points have 
been supplied by District Officers ; while the report on the 
Census of 1881 has been utilised. Of the present volume. 
Section A of Chapter V (General Administration), and the 
whole of Chapter VI (Towns), have been for the most part 
supplied by the Deputy Commissioner ; Section A of Chapter 
III (Statistics of Population) has been taken from the Census 
Report ; while here and there passages have been extracted 
from Mr. Cunningham’s compilation already referred to. But, 
with these exceptions, the great mass of the text has been 
taken almost, if not quite, verbally from the Settlement 
Reports of the district by Major James and Captain Hastings, 

The draft edition of this Gazetteer has been revised by 
Colonels Waterfield, Hastings and Ommanneyand Mr. Beckett, 
and by the Irrigation Department so far as regards the 
canals of the district. The Deputy Commissioner is respon- 
sible for the spelling of vernacular names, which has been 
fixed throughout by him in accordance with the prescribed 
system of transliteration. 


The Editor. 




Preface to the second edition. 


This revised edition has been prepared In accordance 
with the orders contained in paragraph 1 1 of Revenue Cir- 
cular No. 62. No Gasetteer note-book had been prepared in 
the District Office, and so the whole work of compilation 
devolved upon the Settlement Collector assisted by the District 
Kdnungo Pandit Sarup Nardin, who practically prepared all 
the Statistical Tables for the work. 

As directed in the orders above quoted, the plan of the 
former Ga::etteer has been strictly adhered to and the original 
matter of the work has been as far as possible retained. New 
information has been added based on the results of the revi- 
sion of Settlement 1893 — 1896, and the Monographs on the 
Trades and Industries of the district have been collated and 
abstracted. The account of the management of the Border 
has been revised and brought up to date by Mr. W. R. H. 
Merk, C.S.I., and the Editor. As a consequence of the incor- 
poration of this new matter, the work now includes 381 pages 
of letter-press as against 231 pages In the first edition. 

As required by the orders of 1896, maps of the district 
and plans of the large towns and cantonments have been 
added. The plans are not very good as they had perforce to 
be compiled from old surveys corrected where practicable by 
the field ra ps of the recent Settlement ; the maps will, how- 
ever, probably be found useful. 

It will be very desirable that Chapter III, Section A, 
Statistical, should be rewritten after the figures for the 
Census of 1901 are available. 


Lahore ; 

The 2nd November 1898. 


The Editor 




ERRATA IN THE REVISED EDITION OF THE PESHAWAR 

GAZETTEER. 


Page 4, table, column 5, for “ Mnir KaHn ’’ read ‘‘ Mir KaHn and 
for “ Thri Sir ” read “ Tri Sir 
6, line i,i,,for “ mountain ” read “ mountains 

10, line I for “ freely ” read “ fully ”, 

11, line 3,/br “gap " read “ gaps 

II, line I, for “ to secure ” read “ so secure”. 

II, line 20, for “ conditions” “ condition 

14, line 2?>,for “ flocks ” read “ flocks 

15, line 2, for “ varyng ” read “ varying 

16, line 45,yor “aninferior” read “ an inferior”. 

23, line 3, for “ divided ” read “ divides 

23, line 22, for “ Tutki ” read “ Tutkai ”. 

23, line 2i,'for “ joins ” read “ joins 
28, line to, for “ Hendly ” read “ Hendley 
33, line 3<),for “ artifical ” read “artificial 

36, table, column 3, for “Malhozai” read “ Malkhozai " ; for 
“ Warharai ” read “ Warkharai ” ; for 
Bushha ” read “ Bushkha ” ; and for 
“ Shalhai ” read “ Shalkhai 
38, ditto, for “ Dirar ” read “ Diar ”, 

40, ditto, for “ Kharuuai ” read “ Kharunai 

41, line 5, for “ gralPatores ” read “ grallatores ”. 

47, line A^,for “ firtt wo chamb ers ” read “ first two chambers 
54, foot-note, line 2, for “ Mera ” read “ Mora ”. 

61, line ^2, for “these ” read “ the 

83, line i^\, for “ diarmed ” read " disarmed ”. 

89, line 13, for “ Bickett ” “ Beckett 

56, line t, for “ are ” read is ”, 

98, line fiSyfor “ locum terms ” read “ locum tenens ”. 

105, line lo, for “ observances ” read “ observances ”. 

106, line 2\.,for “ a tree or trees ” read “ a tree or two, ete.” 

108, line 30, for “ of” read “ or”. 

no, line 2,3, for “ adoped” read “adopted ”. 

1 1 4, table, column 4, paragraph 3, “ On the third day,” kz., is a 
continuation of the above paragraph, and opposite 
Iduhiiha loe Akhtar." “ This religious festival called the 
great festival,” &c., should come. In line 7 of the 
remarks, opposite “Jhandah,” read “temporary” for 
“ temprorary ”. 

126, table, column 3, for “ Umar ” read “ LTmar ”, 

129, line 1"] ,for “ cheifs ” read “ chiefs ”. 

131, line ty for “ Badraqa Dheri ” read “ Badraga Dheri ”, 

132, line 26, for “ Akhun ” read “ Akbar ”. 

133, line 3 S> for “ Umrazai ” read “ Umarzai 
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Page 134, line 2^,for “ Trangi '' read “ Tangi 

143, line 34, insert bracket “ ) ” after the word “ Shdhi\hil 
143, line ^7, for “ Winzat" read “ Winzah ”, and same in foot-note, 
page 144. 

145, line 11, for “ Swdt ” read “ Swdbi 

145, line 22, for " Gumtar ” read “ Gumtai 

151, line ig, for “ Gulzela ” read “ Gulbela 

155, line 35, for “ the " read “this 

170, line 33, for “ 5 sers per well ” read “ 5 sers for wells 

179, line g, for “ wrok ” read “ work 
199, line 10, for “ which ” read “ while 

180, line I, for “ debouchement” read “ debouchment 
182, lines 2 and i i,for “ Zindai ” read “ Jindai 

182, line 3, read “ and the lower branch, which was formerly the 
main stream, as the Abazai. 
x86, line 8, for “ Garhi Haqddr ” read “ Ghair Haqdir 
186, line 10, for “ have ” read “has ”, and delete the word “from ” 
in line 25. 

189, line 30, for “ qullmi ” read “ lullmi 

199, line 8, for “ page 198 ” read “ the following page ” : and for 

“To” read “The" inline 12. 

216, line 5, after “ shisham ” read “ tamarisk ” and for “ these ” 
read “ tun 

324, line 4, for “pice” read “ pies 
225, line g,for “ tar as" read “ tar a ”, 

225, line 23, for “ flows ” read “ flaws 
238, line 2^, for “ have ” read “ had ", 

249, lines 4 and 5, for “ Mdlakand, Cherit and Chirsadda 
telephones ” read “ M^lakand, Shabkadar, Cherdt and 
Charsadda. Telephones ”, 

251, line 22, delete is. 

252, line 10, for “ Akora,” read “ Akora ; ” 

352, line 13, for “ Shankergarh, Tangi-Khanmai ” read “ Shankar- 
garh, Tangi, Khanmai ”, 

255, line 2, /or “ page 254” rmi “ pages 246, 248 and 254 ", and 
for “ same " read “ last mentioned 

255, line 3, insert “and 252 ” after the word “page 

256, Nowshera Tahsil names, /or “Fatteh Muhammad Khdn, Jigir- 

ddrof Jabbakhunera," read “Fatteh Muhammad Khan of 
Jabbakhwarra." 

257, line 4g,for “Bakha ” read “ Pakha 

261, line I, /or “ page 251 ” read “ pages 251 and 290 

362, foot-note, line 2, /or “ Masson ” read “ Mason ”, 

363, line 9 ,/or “ Chamal " rW “ Chamla ”, and in line 47 read 

“ valleys "for “ valley ”, 

270, line 22,/or “Bisah" read “Bisak”, and insert comma (, ) 

after the word “ villages ”, 

271, line 33,/or “ Sanghan ” read “ Sanghau ”, and in line <18 read 

“ clans ” for “ clan ^ 

272, line 2, for “ Tursah ” read “ Tursak ”, and for “ Girazai ” read 

“ Girarai ", 

275, line 4^, for “ on ” read “ in 

277, lines i8 and 23, for “ Sanghan ” read “Sanghau ”, 

281, foot-note, line 5, /or “ Daudzai ” read “ Dawezai ”, 

*82, line 16, for “ Swangi ” read “ Luargi ”, 
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Page 282, line 27, /or “ Kandan " read ‘‘ Kandau 
289, line l^,for “ on ” read “ in 
293, line “ invasion ” read “ invasions 

305, margin, “ cost survey ” read “ cost o£ survey 
307, a//er “ summarized below ’’ insert *• I Charsadda 
31 1, line ^,for “ Reports ” read ‘‘ Report 

319, column 3 of class heading “ Saildb,” opposite “ Old enhanced 
by 15 per cent.” reaA “2-4-9” instead of “2-4-0”, and 
opposite “ Half net produce rates” read “ 0-15-3 ” instead 
of “ 0-15-9 

328, table, column 'i,for “Tahkal Patan ’’ read “ Tahkal Paian 
337, line 13, /or “ in paragraph 53 ” read “ oii page i 50 
344, lines lo-i i,/or “ enjoying of large acres ” read “ enjoyment of 
large areas 

353, line /^^>for “ insistence ” read “ instance 

354, line iB,/or comma ( , ) read semi-colon ( ; ) . 

357, line y 3 ,for “ capaciy ” read “ capacity 

359, line 40, read “Rs. 6.” 

371, line 8, /or “ 220-229 ” read “ 229-230 ”• 

373, line 7, /or “ mile ” read “ mille 

374, line 42, before “ about ” insert “ of 

383, opposite entry 13, read “ Tangi Nasratzai,” “ Hiss^ra Nahri,” &c. 
391, insert a bracket opposite villages 34 to 38. 
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CHAPTEE I, 


THE DISTRICT. 

SECTION A.— DESCRIPTIVE. 

The Pe.shawar district is the central one of the three 
districts of the Peshawar division^ and lies between north lati- 
tude 33° 40' and 34° 31' and east longitude 71° 25' and 72° 47'. 
It occupies the extreme north-western corner of the Indian 
Empire, and extends from the Indus to the Khaibar mountains. 
Map I shows the main natural features of the district. It is 
bounded on the north and north-east by hills which separate it 
from the valleys of Swat and Buner; to the north-west are the 
rugged looking mountains occupied by the Utmankhels and 
Mohmandsj on the west stand the Khaibar mountains overlooked 
by the Tartari’a peak ; to the south the boundary is the continu- 
ation of a spur T/hich branches from the Sufaid Kob, and runs to 
the Indus-— the lower portion of this branch separates the districts 
of Peshawar and Kohdt— to the south-east, the only portion not 
bounded by hills, is the river Indus, which divides it from the 
Chach plain in the Rawalpindi and Hazara districts. Excepting 
the Indus and Kohat borders, it is surrounded on all sides by 
independent territory occupied by Pathans. It is, except on the 
south-east side, where flows the Indus, encircled by mountains. 
Its greatest length from Kiara on the east, to Spersang on the 
west is 86 miles. The greatest breadth from its northernmost 
point at Karkai in Yusafzai to the Nilab Gasha in the Khattak 
bills on its southern border is 54 miles. It is divided into five 
tahsils, of which three lie to the north and two to the south of 
the line of the Kabul river. Of the former, Swabi lies to the 
east, Marddn in the centre, and Charsadda to the west. Of 
the two latter, Peshawar comprises all the western portion 
of the district, and the tract on the right bank of the united 
Swat and Kabul rivers is included in the Nowshera tahsil. The 
Mardan and Swabi tahsils constitute the Yusafzai sub-divisiou 
of the district, which is in separate charge of an Assistant Com- 
missioner stationed at Hoti Mardan. 

Some leading statistics regarding the district and the 
several tahsils into which it is divided are given in Table No. I 
on the opposite page. The district contains two towns of more 
than 10,000 souls— 

Peshawar ,,i m ••• 84,191 

... 22.94S 


Chapter I, A. 

Descriptive. 

General descrip- 
tion. 
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2 CHAP. I.— THE DISTEICT. 

Chapter I, A. The administrative head-quarters are situated at Peshawar, 

DeBcrintive west centre of the district, on the North-Western Railway. 

General ** deswiD- order of area and 13th in order of 
tion. population among the 31 districts of the Province, comprising 

2'35 per cent, of the total area and 3’37 per cent, of the total 
population of British territory. The latitude, longitude, and 
height in feet above the sea of the principal places in the district 
are shown below 


Town. 

N. latitude. 

E. longitude. 

Feet above 
sea-level. 

Peshawar 

Nowshera (cantonment) 

Mardan 

Tangi ,,, ... ... ... ... 

34“ 2' 
34° 0' 
34° 12' 
34° 18' 

71“ 37’ 
72° 1' 

■ 72° 6' 
71° 42' 

1,103 
1,120 (a) 
1,200 (o) 


(a) Approximate. 


Mountains of the Between the Indus opposite Torbela and the point where 
the SwAt enters the district the frontier is irregular. The shape 
is determined by a curving line of hills, the last transverse spur of 
a great range, which, running southwards from the Pamir Steppe 
and the eastern extremity of the Hindu Kush, terminates in 
Swat a few miles beyond the border. From this line of hills 
irregular spurs run down at right angles to the British Frontier, 
separated by intricate lateral valleys, which, hemmed in by 
lofty precipices, conceal in secure nooks the villages of the 
occupying clans. The hills are for the most part bare, thouwU 
the higher peaks are clothed here and there with pine, and the 
sides of others have a scanty covering of brushwood. They 
afford, however, good pasturage for the cattle and flocks. The 
drainage from the hills has in places perforated the sloping sides 
of the valleys into a network of ravines, a strong natural barrier 
against the approach of an invading force. High cultivated 
ridges occupy the intervening spaces, except in parts where 
immediately below the hills a layer of loose stones conceals the 
surface. Outlying hills belonging to the same system occur at 
intervals along this portion of the frontier, rising out of the plains 
of Yusafzai. South of the Swat the Utmankhel and Mohmand 
hills, which still belong to the Hindu Kush system, and the 
latter of which form the boundary of the Doaba parganah lying 
between the Swat and Kabul rivers, form parallel lines* running 
north and south, and connected by a transverse range, which has 
a direction nearly due west towards Jalalabad. The outermost 
range offers a nearly straight line to the British frontier. The 
ranges in this direction are low and wanting in the bold features 
which distinguish the mountains of Swat and Buner. They are 


* Between two of them the Swat runs southwards till it 

just before its debouchment into the plains, 


sweeps eastwards 
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cutiruly devoid of timber. A few shrubs, principally of tlio Icdo, 
or wild olive, are sprinkled at their base; but with this excep* 
lion they are scantily endowed with any kind of vegetation. 
Hare, stony, and irregular, they rise abruptly from the plain, 
their ridges running parallel to the border, and not forming 
valleys as in Yusafzai. Opposite the fort of Shabkadar at the 
old site of Panjpao, they fall back and form an amphitheatre, 
occupied by a talde-land some three miles in breadth and two 
in depth, stony and intersected by ravines. On approaching the 
Kabul river, they retire again, and run nearly parallel to the 
stream for a few miles until they strike its bank at Michni. 

From Michni to the Bara river the Mulagori and Afridi 
hills are loftier, but bare and irregular as those of the Mohmands. 
The Tartarra peak over the entrance to the Khaibar Pass rises 
to a height of 6,S26 feet, and from its summit may be obtained 
a view of a large portion of tlie Ningralutr valley. The interior 
of these hills produces great quantities of firewood, but no large 
trees; their sides are rooky and precipitous. They present the 
appearance more of groups of mouutains than of a connected 
chain, and form tho western limit of tb.e Khalil parganah. They 
can, however, all be traced to a connection with the great range 
of the Sufaid Kdh, of which they are in fact lateral spurs, the 
Kbattak* hills which bound the district 0 )i the south being the 
true orographical continuation of the range. From the Bara river 
to the Kohat Pass, the hills of the Akakhei, and thence to the 
Jawaki Pass, those of the Adamkhel, form the western and 
southern boundaries of tlie Mohmand parganah ; further in, they 
furnish large quantities of firewood, but are bare and rocky 
towards the plain. The hills upon the border are of no great 
height ; but immediately beyond them and due west of fort 
Mackeson is the peak of Mullaghar, 7,OGO feet high. The villages 
of this 'parganah aie situated on the Bara, aud a few large ones 
are located near the bills to the south ; the remainder is chiefly 
waste, a maira running under the hills, and crossing tho district 
to the vicinity of the Attock road ; deep and stouy ravines inter- 
sect it, the lurking places and highways of Afridi robbers from 
time immemorial. The Khattak range continues the boundary 
to the Indus, maintaining an average height of from 3,000 to 
5,000 feet. The higher parts of these hills, though destitute of 
large forest trees, are clothed with smaller vegetation, consist- 
ing principally of the wild olive ; the Khattak parganah is an 
irregular mass of low hills between this range and the Kabul 
river,* a narrow strip of plain only occurring close to the 
latter, along which the Grand Trunk Koad is carried ; tho 
villages are situated in defiles aud on ledges amongst these hills 
and cultivation is scanty. The highest point, known as Jalala 
Sir, is close to Chcrat, and roaches a height of 5,110 feet. 
Chajdt Sir, 13 miles west of Attock, is 3,410 feet. 


Chapter 1, A- 

Descriptive. 

Mountains of tha 
border. 


Known below Sisatta as the Landai. 
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The river system. 
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The names of the main peaks which surround the district, 
following the same order as nsed in describing the conQgura- 
tion, are given below ; — 


Ranges. 

. 

Names of peaks. 

Height.' 

Ranges. 

Names of peaks. 

Height. 



Feet. 



Feet . 

Norih-oasl range .. 

Mahaban 

7,171 

Western range ... 

Tiirtarra 

6,862 


Sarpatai 

... 


Sapsirai 



Garru 

tr- 


Chapri Sir 



All Sher 



Mullaghar 

7,060 


Sinawar 



Shi 1 Sir 

4,610 

Korth range ... 

Illam 

9,341 

South range 

JeUlaSir 

5,0.33 


Mora 

6,723 


(Jberat 

4,497 


Chcrat 



Mnir Kal.'m ... 

4,541 


Shahkot 



Chftjut Sir 

3,410 


Malakand 



Bahadur Khan 

3,920 


Hazamao 



Thri Sir 

3,317 


Kbaaora 

■ 


Toia Sir 

i,TH> 


In the sub-division of Yusafzai there are two .small hills, 
Kara-mar and Panjpir; they stand out in the plain and are 
worthy of mention. Kara-mar, the highest, is situated to the 
north-east of Hoti Mardan ; it is about 3,400 feet above the sea 
and 2,280 above the Yusafzai plain. On its northern slope there 
are a few fir trees, and the appearance of the hill on that 
side is green and pleasing; its southern aspect is a mere bluff 
ridge. There is a sloping plateau at the summit which would 
do for sites. If tanks for holding water were constructed, the 
place might be utilized by the Oivil and Military Officers in 
Yusafzai during the summer months. There is a zidrat on its 
summit dedicated to Yakki Yusaf, who was buried there. Panjpir, 
the other, is a smaller and sharper ridge ; it rises to tiie 
height of 2,130 feet above the sea, or 940 feet above the Yusaf- 
zai plain. It has no trees, but is covered in parts with low 
brushwood ; at the top there are some heaps of stones {dheri$) 
dedicated to the Panjpir, or five great saints of the Muhammad- 
ans. The Hindus affirm that the place was dedicated to the 
Panch Pando or five Pando brothers of the Mahabharat. A 
good view of the lower part of the district, Attock, and the 
Khattak range with its zidrats is obtained from the top of the 


The Indus ultimately receives the whole drainage of the 
Peshawar valley, ail but an insignificant part of it having been 
previously collected in the Kdbul. Of the Kabul the principal 
affluents are the Swat from the north-west, the Bara from the 
south-west, and the Kalpani from the north. The Kabul, Swat, 
and Bara unite with the Budni at Nisatta, 14 miles north of 
Peshawar to form the Landai (short) or lowest section of the 
Kabul river, which after a course of only 3fi miles falls into tho 
Indus near Attock, The portion of the district which does not 
dram m the first instance into the Kabul is the country lyinw 
below tbe Sir-i-maira, or “crest of the desert/’ in other 
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words, the old high bank of the Indus. Setting aside this 
smalt tract, the drainage system of the district may be mapped 
out into three divisions : Yusafzai and part of Hashtnagar 
drained by the Kalpani and its affluents ; the whole western 
portion of the district, drained by the Swat, Kabul and Bara above 
their junction at Nisatta ; and the southern portion of the district 
(including the Mohmand and Khattak tappdx), draining directly 
into the Kabul below Nisatta. A more detailed account will 
now be given of each of the rivers mentioned. 

On debouching from the hills the Indus at once divides into 
numerous channels, and thus continues until, opposite Attock, it 
is again contracted into a narrow gorge. For about eight miles 
to the north of its present bed, the country lies low, and is of 
fresh alluvial formation ; beyond, rises a high and well defined 
bank marking the commencement of the maira or table-land of 
Yusafzai, and thence known as the sir-i-maira or (as it is usually 
translated) the “ crest of the desert.” The same high b.ank 
is continued for nearly twelve miles westwards, following the 
line of the Kabul river and at a mean distance of about four 
miles from it. Abrupt upon its southern front, it slopes gradually 
towards the north.* From one point of view it might be simply 
described as an arc bounding the plain of Yusafzai on the south- 
east and south ; but its position and the presence of water-worn 
boulders at its base corresponding to those found in the present 
bed of the Indus, mark it clearly as the ancient bank of that 
river ; or, with reference to the theory put forward elsewhere 
as to the lacustrine formation of the Peshawar valley, it may 
well be that, as the great lake which once occupied the whole 
valley gradually dwindled with the increasing size of its outlet 
at Attock, caused by the scour of the escaping stream, a last 
stand was made within the limits now marked by this slr-i-maira 
on the north and the extremity of the plain of Chach to the 
south. This supposition would account for the extension of the 
sir-i-maira along the direction of the Kabul, which may be 
supposed to have scoured out for itself a lower bed in the marshy 
soil that would be left by the lake as it finally subsided. The 
present bed of the river between Torbela and Attock has an 
extreme width of about three miles, and is seldom less than one 
and-a-half mile. The course of the main stream is intricate, and 
is never the same for two consecutive years ; minor channels 
separate the bed into numerous islands, most of which are sub- 
merged in the season of flood. Some on the other hand stand ont 
at all the times high and comparatively dry, and are covered in 
many instances with forests of sissu {Dalbenjia sisu ) ; others of the 
islands afford excellent pasturage for the cattle of the villages 
on either bank. 

Besides tho Kabul tho only real affluents of the Indus in 
this district are two streams which bringdown the drainage of 

* The dramage of Hie coiimiy to the ivest of the Sir-i-titairi'. flows westwards 
into the Kalpaui. 
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the Mahabau mountaiu and the hills lying to the south of 
OJiainla, and enter the Indus, the one near Munara, the 
other near Hind. Other superficial aud ravines carry 

down the drainage of the long strip of country lying below the 
sir-i~maira, but cone require special mention. The depth of 
water at Attock varies from 40 feet in the winter months to 75 
feet at the time of flood. The volume of its sti-eam varies 
greatly with the season of the year. In the winter it is 
reduced to narrow limits ; in the summer it fills its whole bed. 
The bed consists of boulders and sand. There are three 
ferries, Pihur to Dal Mahat— this is at tlie eastern corner of 
Yusafzai the Hind ferry, which is lower down the stream ; 
this is used by persous going from Swat aud Bajaur direct to 
Lahore, or by Yusafzais visiting Chach ; the third is at 
Khairabad, exactly opposite to Attock and fifteen miles distant 
from Hind. 'I'here is also a drift gallerj’ underneath the river 
bed, excavated at considerable cost, experimentally to test the 
strata and the approximate cost of a tunnel. But both the 
fe-ry aud the tunnel, which is now closed, have been super- 
seded by the Attock bridge on the North-Western Kail way, 
which was opened on the 1st June lb83, and carries a cai t- 
road and footway inside its girders. The river is not fordablo 
during the cold season, but armies have crossed on emergencies 
with great loss. And the Sikh army forded it in 1 823 at its 
widest point, opposite Uiod. The villagers residing on its 
banks cross the river by swimming on ehinazes or inflated ox 
skius, which means of conveyance is utilized still further by 
carrying another person on the swimmer’s back witliout any 
inconvenience, provided the passenger is of medium size. 
Rafts {jdlds) formed by planks or chdrpais placed on a found- 
ation of inflated skius fastened together, are also used. The 
country is somewhat inundated when the river is at its highest 
during May, June and July; the iuuudatiou docs not benefit 
the Peshawar district, nor does the river supply any irrigation 
water to the lands on either bank. There are fish in the river ; 
they are usually netted, or caught with hook and line in the 
back-waters near Attock, and monsters weighing 100 lbs. have 
been caught. Otters {Pashto sdglau) are occasionally seen. 
Waterfowl do not abound ; a few are to be shot near Hind, in 
the back-waters during the winter months. 

The river Kabul is supposed to rise in .the Un-ii Pass, 
latitude 34° 17', longitude 68° 14', some 45 mdes iu a straight 
line from the city of the same name, at an elevation of about 
8,400 feet, and receives the whole drainage of the mountain 
lying between Kabul and Peshawar as well as that of Kafiristun, 
Chitriil, Pan j kora, Swat and theneighbmiring countries. After 
a course of about 250 miles it enters the Peshawar valley and 
ultimately joins the Indus, immediately above Attock, It is said 
to be fordable till it readies Kabul. After that it is sv/elled by 
affluents and becomes a rapid river, though still navigable by 
rafts (.idMs). 
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The river enters the district at Warsak about two miles 
West of the Michni fort. About a mile below Warsak it divides 
into two branches. The northern branch, known as the Adezai 
or Hajizai, was, at settlement in 1873, a mere ncila, but this 
now carries the main body of the stream and divides the 
Peshawar tahsil from Charsadda for ten miles; it then passes 
through part of the latter for eight miles up to Nisatta. The 
southern branch is called the Naguman and was formerly the 
main stream. Two miles to the east of Fort Michni it throws 
off a branch called the Budhni, which is now almost dry, but 
carries the supply for the Jui Shekh, and after receiving the 
drainage of the Khaibar hills runs north and joins the Shahalam 
branch at Kankola. This last branch takes out of the Naguman 
at Chagri Matti, and joins this again at Garhi Momin. The 
Naguman rejoins the Adezai, which has been increased by the 
Swat river at Nisatta after a separate course of twenty miles. 
The joint stream is from this point known as the Landai, or 
short river, and after a course of thirty-six miles flows into the 
Indus at Attock. For the first twelve miles the banks are low, 
and it resembles an ordinary Punjab river, but after Nowshera 
it has cut out a deep channel, and the banks are steep and, 
in places in the lower portion of its course, rocky. The Nagu- 
man and Shahalam branches are fordable for half the year, 
and the rivers run down nearly to Nisatta in boulder and shingle 
beds with a vei’y rapid slope, so that there is very little true saildb 
up to this or below Nowshera. Most of the canal-irrigation in 
the Peshdwar and Nowshera tahsils is dependent upon this 
river. The soil is not so rich as that of the Swat or Bara, and 
the tract affected by it, except where the supply of water is 
abundant, shows a decided tendency to sourness, and more 
manure is required for high cultivation. The volume of water 
is larger than that of the Swat river, but regular discharges 
have not as yet been taken. The irrigation of the northern 
half of the Peshawar tahsil and of the western portion of 
Nowshera is dependent on this river as follows 

Acres. 

Private canals ... ... 29,295 

Shckh-ka-Katha ... ... ... ... 16,913 

Michni Canal 21,122 

Total ... 67,330 

The supply in this river is more than ample to meet all 
possible demands on it, as the area commanded is practically 
limited to that already irrigate^'' 

The river is navigable by boats up to Agra, but is not 
much used for traflSc. 

The Swat rises in the hills north-cast of Buner. Its 
course is at first south-westerly through the Swat valley; but 
after being joined by the Panjkora river from the north, it 
turns southwards till it enters the PesMwar valley above 
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Abasai, eleven miles to the north-north-west of Michni, thence 
it flows south-east till it joins the Kabul river at Nisatta, about 
half way between Michni and Attocb, The river enters the 
district just above the head of the canal in the Abazai village, 
and almost at once divides into two main branches known as 
the Jhindi and Khiali. These rejoin after a separate course 
of about sixteen miles near Parang and fall into the Kabul 
about one mile lower down. On this river the whole of the V 

irrigation of the Doaba or triangular tract between the Kabul 
and Swat rivers depends. The Swat Canal draws its supply 
from the same source, as do also the village canals irrigating 
the strip of country below the high bank on the east, which 
is known as the Sholgira or rice-growing tract. The area 
irrigated by this river, therefore, amounts to — 

Acres, 

Sholgira ... ... ... ... 14,55S 

Doaba 24,909 f.. 

Swat Canal 109,259 'v.'-’ 

Total ... 148, 7ir 

It flows in a stony bed, and there is no true saildb or flooded 
land, as is the case of the Punjab streams. The silt brought 
down during the hot weather is valuable as a fertilizing agent. 

The average minimum discharge of the eight years ending 
1 894 was 2,205 cusecs in the month of December, when the 
river is at its lowest point. 

The mainstream is liable to shift between the two branches. 

At last settlement the greater volume of water passed down 
the Khiali, but this is now almost dry in the cold weather, and 
the Jhindi carries most of the water. The Khidli is the most 
important branch from the point of view of the irrigation 
depending on it, and if it were to dry up entirely the results to the 
Dodba and most of the Sholgira would bo disastrous. How- 
ever, since the Doaba has been added to Haahtnagar and the 
control of the channels is under the same agency, it is not likely 
this result will occur ; and even if it does, it will be possible to 
supply the greater portion of the irrigated area affected from 
the new canal constructed during settlement on the right bank 
of the river just below the Sw^t Canal head, which was under- 
taken largely with a view to provide against this contingency. j- 

The shrinkage of the Khiali is, of course, ascribed by the ^ 
people to the Swat Eiver Canal, but as this only takes up at 
the mo.st 700 cusecs out of a minimum discharge of 2,025 
cusecs, and in the hot weather (when the water is wanted for 
irrigation) the amount of surplus water available is practically 
unlimited, it would seem that there is no solid basis for tho 
contention of the people, and that the cause of tho shift of the 
main stream into the Jhindi is due rather to natural causes. 

The river is navigable by boats up to Utmanzai, and the bulk 
of the produce of Hashtnagar is transported by river to Now- 
shera, Attock, and points further down the Indus, 
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The Bara proper has its rise in a valley of the same name, 
lying on the southern side of the Khaibar hills, but receives the 
greater part of its volume, as represented in Peshawar, from 
another stream, the Tirali Toi, which rises further east than 
the Bara and collects the drainage of the'i'irah valley. The two 
streams unite about eight miles beyond the British border, from 
which point the river runs towards the north-east, until, after 
passing within two miles of Peshawar, it falls into the Shah Alam 
branch of the Kabul in Zakhi about a mile above the junction of 
the latter with the main stream within t.ho limits of the village ol 
.langal. Where it first outers the district, the Bara is at most 
seasons of the year a diminutive stream, but it is shortly fed by 
some clear and copious springs in the neighbourhood of the fort 
to which it gives its name. These springs are celebrated for their 
salubrity, and many of the Sikh Sirdars caused supplies of water 
from them to be brought daily to Peshawar in sealed vessels. 
The greater portion of the water is diverted near the fort into the 
water-courses of Khalil and Mohmand, while a supply is also 
conveyed through the cantonments and city of Peshawar. In 
ordinary times, therefore, the lower course of the Bara is alto- 
gether,,or nearly, dry. But after rain has fallen in the Tirah hills, 
a muddy volume rushes down, which renders the stream impass- 
able for several days, and often sweeps before it the dams which 
form the canal heads below fort Bai’a. A rich alluvial deposit 
of red clay, very valuable as a fertilising agent, is brought 
down by these floods. When the dams stand, as they do 
except when the floods are unusually heavy, the waters charged 
with deposit so fertilise the irrigated lands as to make manure 
unnecessary. The villages on the lower part of the Biira have 
constructed cuts for the special purpose of utilising the flood- 
water. It is crossed by the roads from Peshawar to Kohat and 
Attock. Good bridges exist on both these roads. This sti’eam 
gives its name to the celebrated Bara rice, which is grown in 
some of the village.s on its banks. The Sikhs required the 
whole crop to he brought to Peshawar, where the best portion 
was reserved for seed, the next best was sent to Ranjit Singh at 
Lahore, and the remainder left to the zaminddrs. The Amir 
of Afghanistan, Abdul Rahmda, has recently purchased lands 
near the Bara fort largely with a view to secure a supply of 
this rice. Less care being now taken to preserve a good 
supply of seed, the quality of the rice, though still held in 
high estimation, is said to have deteriorated. The river Bara 
is in a measure an object of veneration, and Shekhau, the 
spot where its waters are first divided for purposes of irrigation, 
is held especially sacred. The Afridis who control its head 
waters are always able to stop it.s stream — a proceeding which 
they often practised in the times of the Sikhs. Such water as 
the Afridis allow to enter the plain is appropriated in the fol- 
lowing manner; A certain quantity, reckoned by the number of 
mills it can turn, is taken for the use of the gardens, city and 
cantonments of Peshawar, and the remainder ia equally divided 
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between the Khalils and Mohmands. Major James thought this 
was perhaps the river allnded to by Baber in his memoirs as 
flowing in the vicinity of Peshawar, which he called the Siah 
Ab, a name which cannot be locally traced, but would apply if 
the Bara were in flood, and there were more water, as probably 
there used to be before it was used for irrigation to the extent 
it now is. The hard conglomerate banks of the Bara distinctly 
show by the channels that have perforated its sides that ages ago 
the bod was very much higher than it is now, and that it has 
been gradually worn down to its present level, and so in those 
times the river, of more constant volume owing to the trees and 
forest-clad mountains through which it ran, did flow past 
Peshawar. 

The ordinary discharge is about ICO cubic feet per second, 
and the whole of this is freely utilised for irrigation. The supply 
runs very short in May, Jane and July until the rains break, 
and there is often hardly enough for drinking purposes. Then 
serious disputes arise which culminated in 1887 in the Bara riot 
between the Khalils with the lower Mohmands against the upper 
Mohmands. The former wished to move their out-take .to a point 
higher up stream. This was resented, and both sides turned out 
armed and the fight raged fuiiomsly across the river for many 
hours and several persons were killed and wounded. The diffi- 
culty is increased by the de?nand of the cantonment, s, for irrigation, 
and of the city and cantonment water-work®, which is of course 
imperative. 

The cantonment is entitled to, at ordinary times, a depth of (! 
inches on the sill of a regulator put up near Garlii Sikandar by 
Mr. Macnabh. I’he intention was that when the supply is below 
an ordinary supply the depth should be reduced, but this is not 
always done ; and owing to the grass farm aad the extension of 
cultivatioJi in cantonments a much larger supply is now taken than 
was formerly the case. The supply for the water-works is of course 
nil entirely new demand and is taken off about lialf a mile above 
the weir. 

The area dependent on this stream amounts to 38,732 acres, 
and includes some of the richest and most highly assessed land in 
the Province. 

To meet the difficulty of economising and "equitably dividing 
the scanty supply of water a project for constructing a weir has 
often been discussed, but a suitable site was not available. At 
last during tlie Revised Settlement a site was discovered by the 
Settlement Officer where the Shekhan and Sangu water-courses 
take out on the right and left banks by tunnels through the 
conglomerate cliffs which here close in upon the stream and rise to 
a height ot 37 teet. The width of the stream here is only 1 18 
feet. A project for a weir here was worked oat by Shekh Slier 
Miihanimad, Assistant Engineer, under the orders of Mr. Preston, 
Superintending Engineer, to cost in all Rs. 7,143 for the weir and 
Rs. 30,060 for widening the tunnels and constructing supply 
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channels. At first it was proposed to have antomatic falling shutters Chapter I, A. 
on the crest of the weir to meet the case of the sudden floods. The — 7 —. 

design as now adopted is for an ordinary solid weir with gap at each Descriptive, 
bank to be filled with needles, and it is considered that this will be Bara, 
sufficient to pond up the water and to secure an equal distribu- 
tion. The idea is that the flood after filling the tunnels will 
pass down to the old heads at and below the fort. It is hoped 
that in this way we shall secure an equitable distributiou of the 
ordinary supply without losing the invaluable silt brought down 
ill the floods, and thereby put an end to the interminable disputes 
and quarrels in the tract affected. It is possible to take out a 
flood channel at a higher level than the existing water-courses 
on the Khalil bank, which will irrigate, at any rate occasion- 
ally, some 3,000 acres of waste and admit of a rabi crop at least 
being grown. If this can be done and water-rates charged simi- 
lar to those sanctioned for the Michni District Canal, the income 
will cover all cost of repairs of the weir and to a great extent 
relieve the people of what is at present a very heavy burden. In 
the meantime the area affected in the Bara and Kasbah circles has 
been assessed on its existing conditions and power has been 
reserved to revise the assessment during the course of the Settle- 
ment if the condition of the tract is improved by the weir. The 
revision will probably take the form of raising the nahri 11 
rate in this circle and assessing new cultivation. At any rate the 
necessity for suspensions and remissions, which have been heavy in 
the past, will probably bo less pressing. 


The drainage of Hashtnagar and Yusafzai to the west of the cLalpaui. 
sir^i-maira together with that of the northern hills, is ultimately 
all collected into the Kalpani, and by this one channel makes its 
wa}’ into the Kabul. The Kalpani has ils rise in Baizai or LunJ- 
Khwar, and flowing southwards joins the Kabul between Now- 
shera and the village of Pir Sabak. Its prineipal tributary from 
the west is the Bagiari, which has its rise near the MuUkauJ Pass, 
and joins the Kalpani at Gujargarhi. Through this stream and ila 
affluents, together with numerous minor tributaries, the Kalpani 
collects the drainage of the southern face of the Swat hills. Fiom 


the east the main tributary of the Kalpani is the Mokam, a stream 
which has many subordinate feeders and rises in the hills of 
Buner. It joins the main river near the village of Toiu. Others 
of the streams by' which these hills are drained do not survive to 
reach the Kalpani. Of these the most important is the Wuch 
Khwar, which drains the hills to the west of Chanda. It is lost 
in a series of pools to the north-east of Toru. Of all these streams 
the Kalpani alone conveys from the hills a perennial supply of 
water. The others fail during the dry season of the year, bringing 
perhaps a small driblet from the bills, but not a sufficient volume 
to penetrate many miles into the plain. At such seasons the sup- 
ply is sensibly increased by spri ngs occurring in the sides of the 
ravines through which they flow. After rain in the hills, on the 
other hand, the water rises’ rapidly, and raging torrent^ oftei^bar 
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. communication for many hours at a tima in courses which an hour 
before might be crossed with water barely ankle deep. The crossing 
of the Kalpani is rendered dangerous on account of the special sud- 
denness of its floods, and its numerous ever-shifting quicksands.* 
In addition to the drainage of the hills the Kalpani receives the 
drainage of the Yusafzai plain, which enters it by means of 
the numerous and intricate ravines described in another para- 
graph. Its valley occupies the lowest ground between the com- 
mencement of the uplands of Hashtnagar on the west and the air-i- 
maira on the east. 

The Budni stream, as now existing, is a continuation of the 
Chora Khwar, a ravine which drains the Khaibar hills. This ravine 
joins the bed of the Budni from the point where it is crossed by the 
canal, locally known as the Sheikb-ka-Katha, This canal is carried 
across the bed of the ravine by a dam called the Dag-band. 
When rain falls heavily in the bi-lls, the Chora Khwar floods, and 
not unfrequently carries away this dam ; in which case the 
water of the Sheikh-ka-Katha flows down the bed of the Budni. 
At all times there is an escape from the dam into the Budni ; the 
water that thus escapes is supplemented by springs in the bed of 
the Budni and by waste water from the Daudzai irrigation. 
About two miles from the city, where the Daudzai road crosses it 
by a bridge, tbe Budni stream turns abruptly to the east and finally 
falls into the Shah Alam branch of the Kabul river in the bound- 
aries of Daman Hindki. It is a dangerous river to cross in the 
summer, during which season it carries a great deal of water, and 
hence, possibly, the derivation of the name Budni from Dubni, sig- 
nifying drowned. It now only irrigates some 600 acres and turns 
twenty or thirty mills. It is customary to give the name Budni, 
not only to the stream above described, but also to that portion 
of the Sheikh-ka-Katha Canal which lies between its head on the 
Kabul river and the D^g-band. 

The Kabul, Swat and Bara rivers and the Budni stream with 
all the drainage of the north-west, west and south- we.st, unite at 
Nisatla ; and from that point to where tbe combined waters join 
the Indus, the stream is known as llio Landai or short livcr, in 
length only thirty-six miles. 

The combined streams form a large river which is navigable 
by country boats. Below Nowsbera the river runs between rather 
high banks, and is of no uso for irrigation ; in the summer a 
great deal of laud on both sides of its course is inundated, enabl- 
ing some spring crops to be raised. There are five ferries as well 
as a bridge of boats, which last is kept up throughout the yearat 
Nowshera— and keeps open the communication with the Ywsafzai 
Sub-division. A second permanent bridge of boats has lately been 
established at Kund, where the rente between Swabi and Khairabad 


or corrupted to Kalpani, 
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crosses the river. Three permanent bridges are also kept up Chapter I. A- 

on the road from Nahakki to Cbarsadda and two, with a third in 

the cold weather, on the Fesh.awar-Shabkadar road. Near Nowsbera Descriptive. 

there are some floating flour mills in boats worked bv paddle 1 I.and.u. 

wheels turned by the current. The drainage from the north and 

east also falls into the river at ditferent points above Jehangira. 

There has been no disastrous flood caused by the stoppage ot the 
Indus since 1858, when the waters of the Landai, according to 
Major James, continued to flow up stream for twelve hours at a rate, 
of from four to five miles — and this retrograde flow was observed 
as far as Nisatta. In that flood eight villages were destro 3 'ed 
and twenty or more damaged. There was a flood before tin's in 
1841, and then 5,000 or t5, 000 lives were lost. In 1874, 1877 and 
1892 the floods were exceptional. 

There are no lakes in the district ; hut with a heavilv Maishtc) and 

irrigated tract, such as the western half of the district springs, 
is, there are naturally several swamp.«. Of these tlie most 
important are those lying in the centre of the Doaba, tlie Wad- 
pagga and Mathra jhi'ls in Peshawar, the Araankot su amp in 
Nowshera, and tlie Ruria saline tract in Mardan. Fortunately, 
owing to the rapid slope of most of the district, and the great 
number of ravines and torrents intersecting if, the swamped area 
cannot increase to any great extent, and drainage projects ha\i; 
been constructed and are in contemplatiot), which will probably 
reduce the evil largely. On some old maps it is noted 

that at a place near Marghuz below the and not far 

from the present bed of tlie Indus a lake of several miles in extent 
is formed after every eight or ten years, and stieli a tradition i> 
held by the inhabitants. The [lart where tbs lake is said to ho 
formed is low and verdant, and almost marshy, water being abundant 
in pits at six and eight leet from the surface. A small sluggish 
stream runs through the tract, and tlie so-called lake is merely n 
marsh formed ou this low ground in seasons of excessive rain. 

There is a certain amount of irrigation from .springs below the 
Afridi hills in Peshawar, and in Baizai and to the cast of tho 

iSwabi tahtil. The total area so wateied aiiionnls to acre.. 

I’ho water of three springs at Topi in the last talisil i,; warm 
with a temperature of from 73'^ to 79' Fahr, Clu'mi;’ai .iiialvsib 
shows that it is pure and contains no iron or suipluir, so that the 
heat is probably due to pressure rather than chemical eauseS. Tho 
flow and cessation of flow of these springs appear to be intimately 
connected with seismic disturbances, and generelly coincide closely 
with an earthquake. 

Thus the Peshawar valley — taking that expression in its ^,^nlrill lUvi.^on, 
widest sense to include the whole of the amphitheatre enclosed of tiw vaiU y 
by tho encircling bills already described — comprises four main 
natural -divisions : (1) a shingly table-land fringing the plain 
immediately below the bills upon the north-west and west ; (2) 
tlje .open plain {maira) of Yusafzai and Hashtnagar; (3) the 
Doaba^ enclosed between the Swat and Kabal rivers ; (4) a region 
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of low hills and intricate ravines to the south of the Kabul river, 
gradually rising to the heights of the Khattak hills. .To these 
may be added a fifth division, comprising a fertile strip to the 
south of the Kabul river, and the rich lowlands generally which 
follow the courses of rivers or lie in the bottoms of ravines. 
This division has been incidentally noticed in the description of 
the river system of the district ; of the other divisions a short 
description will now be given^ 

The plains of Hashtnagar and Yusafzai in the early days 
of British rule are thus described by Dr. Bellew ; — 

“ The tract presents a gently undulating surface plain throughout iu its 
central, ^vestera, and southern tracts ; but, to the northward and eastward, 
it is more or less overrun by low rocky ridges, jutting out from the main 
mountain ranges in those directions. In the former tracts, the country is 
a vast open expanse ; aud, except in the immediate vicinity of the rivet’s, 
along whose banks are many villages aud much cultivation, presents at the 
lirst glance a singularly uninviting aspect, owing to the paucity or entire 
absence of trees on large tracts, aud the uninteresting level of the surface. 
On closer inspection, however, it is found to possess more variatiou of scene 
than id discovered at first view. The country is traversed by some great 
ravines or vicarious river channels, along the courses of which are planted a 
number of villages with their trees, gardens, and cultivated lands, though 
still the greatest portion by far is an extensive stretch of wasteland, termed 
in the collofjuial niaii'a. ‘llie watra is more or less covered with a stunted 
brushwood, composed mostly of bair bushes. Between the detached patches 
of these, arc scrips of cultivation along the borders of the waste, and the 
general surface supports a growth of grasses and licrbs that suffice to pasturo 
life cuttle and fiocl^ of the district. The waira is not one unbroken spread of 
waste land, but is divided by the great central nnllah or ravine of Yusafzai, and 
the cultivation of the population settled along its course into two main tracts 
named according to their relative local positions. That on the yvest is the 
Hashtnagar Maira, and that on the south-east is the Khattak Slaira. In 
former times, these desert tracts were constantly traversed by armed and 
mounted bands of robbers, who lived by the plunder of \inwary travellers, or 
of cattle straying too far from their village graziug grounds ; but since the 
csiablishmeut of the British rule, all this has been put a stop to, and now 
travellers aud cattle cross aud w’undcr over its wide aud lonely wastes with- 
out let or liiudraocc. The best proof of the present security of these formerly 
dangerous tracts, is in the fact of the progressive extension of cultivation 
oil its surface, far away from protection for the crop under other circum- 
stances. "i ear by ycai, by steady degrees, l!ic waste is being reclaimed and 
brought uuder cultivation. One other object deserves note in this place, as 
being connected with the aspect of the country. I allude 'to the numerous 
mounds of bare earth that dot the country all over, and which from their 
siugnlar appearance, magnitude, aud numbers at once atti’act the attention 
aud excite curiosity as to their origin, history and meaning. They are 
artificial heaps, abounding in fragments of red pottery and the remains of 
old walls, &c., and are evidently the sites of the habitations of men of by-gono 
ages. 

“In its lateral tracts, the Yusafzai plain presents a more diversified 
aspect than that of the central tract just described ; aud though of opposite 
kinds on the different sides, much more interesting aud grateful to the eye. 

“ The tract on the western side is occupied by the separate district of 
Hashtnagar. ^ Here the land lies low in a strip along the left bank of the 
Swat and Kabul rivers, contains many villages, is highly cultivated, freely 
irrigated, and well stocked with large trees, such as the mulberry, sUsu, 
tamarisk, jujube, &c., and w'illows along the water-courses. Away from 
the river, the land rises into the maira^ w’hich is used as a common grazing 
ground for the cattle of the district. The tract along the eastern side of 
the plain as well as along the whole extent of its northern boundary pre- 
sents a picturesque mountain scenery. Here hill and dal© succeed each other 
in every yariety of arrangement. At distant intervals, great spurs projee^ 
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on to the plain and gulf off the moimlain skirts into a series of close valleys 
which, by varyng combinations of glen and gorge, rock and precipice, 
meadow and water-course, scattered groves and compact villages, present a 
variety of scenery seldom met with in one district ; and which to be duly 
appreciated, must be seen. The general surface along this tract, although 
very stony, and much cut up by the drainage of tlic hills, is nevertheless 
well cultivated. Not nnfrequently the cultivation is cairied high up the 
hill slopes, on which for the most part the cattle are dependent for 
pasture. On the lower spnrs this is at best bnt scanty ; for snch ridges are 
mostly bare ledges of rock in their lower heights, though more or less well 
covered with a stunted brushwood and varied herbage ai, their higher eleva- 
tions. The very general absence of large trees, and of pines especiallv, on 
these spurs is a notable feature; for on t lie liighe.st ranges the splendid and 
extensive pine forests form an essential element in the beaut v of i he scenery, 
as well as in the virtues of the climate. 

“ There is no perennial stream Rowing all through the Yusafvai plaiu; 
bnt the drainage from the hills, as well as that from the plain itself, is c.arrieil 
off by a number of r.avines, tlie extent, magnitude, and fainiticatuins of which 
constitute a remarkable feature of the country, whilst they are objects of 
importance on account of the sudden floodings they arc at certain seasons 
subject to, rendering them for a while obstacles to free communication be- 
tween the different portions of the district they traverse. Most of the ravines 
have one or more springs, in some part or otlier of their course, though mostiv 
near their origin in tlie hdls. The tvater from these springs, to a limited 
extent, is more or less constant throughout the year ; and, as a general rnle, 
in seasons of unusual drought, when the springs disappear from tlie surface, 
water is generally to be obtained by digging down a few feet in the beds of 
their former streams. According to native aefoums the water in all these 
raviiie.s lias greatly diminished during the past half cenliirv. and seteral 
permanent springs, it is reported, have entirely disappeared. 'At the present 
day. there is certainly a scarcity of water in the district generallv. and several 
circamsrances combine to lead to the belief that this was not the ease in formtg 
ages. The majority of the ruins and other remains of the former habitations 
of man arc now desert wastes from this very cau-.e; for tlto-e of ihom ibai still 
retain facilities for -water-supply arc at tliis day inhabited, new buildings liaving 
tisen on the ruins of the old. Hisctirt al.so di-seri bes tlii.s ti-;tt-t of countrt' as tai 
more populous, better wooded, and more plentifully supplied witli w ater, ihan ii 
is at the present d.ay. At the preseiit day tin* ridlltth, ravine, or natural w-ater- 
course is the only reliable source of water-supply in all that iionion of the 
di.strict not directly on the river’s b.ank. To this rliei-e are Imi few exceptions, 
and it -will be found as a consetiueuce that the hulk of the pojmlation are .settled 
along their courses, or else in their vicinity, fur in .such positions well.s are 
remunerative, and supply water as well tor agricitltural as domestie purposes. 
On the flanks of tlie main channel of drainage, lietween it and the river 
boundaries on the other hand, as well as between its more distant branches, 
the land is more or less elevated and dry, as in the central tracts the 
Hashtnag-ar and Khattak menrds, Ac. In sni-l) tracts there are but few, if 
any, villagos ; whilst the cultivation is entirely dependent on tlie heavens for 
its supplies of moisture.” 

It is also a question whether the foiiner populous condition 
of the noithern half of the district was not also due to the exist- 
ence of canals. iSuch a work can still be traced in Tainri above 
the line of the present Swat Canal, and canals were undoubtedly 
taken out of the Swat River opposite the pre.«ent canal head and from 
the Kabul River two or three miles above Warsak A.s the Attock 
gorae deepened, the water level in the rivers must have sunk 
and the torrent beds cut down until it. became difficult to take 
out the water or carry this acro.ss the torrents. The ireneral 
disruption ot all settled government between tenth and .sixteenth 
centuries is quite sufficient to explain the final collajise of the irritra- 
tita arrangements. The fact that the water level in the old 
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Builhist wells which still exist is much the same as at piesent lends 
some support to this theory, which is also borne out by the 
special arrnngements necessary for the water supply to some of 
the old Budhist buildings at tho foot of the Buner hills. In 
historical times therefore it seems probable that the climatio 
and physical conditions of the Peshawar valley were much the 
same as at present, except perhaps near Peshawar itself, where 
the aol ion of the Bara is apt to he sudden and where a very 
slinrhf. fall of tho water level of the rivers is snflloient to dry np 
and drain much of the swampy land there still ex;isting, whieli 
W!is probably far more extensive in the time of Baber. 

Three principal streams (ravines) carry oil' tlie drainage of tho 
hills across the plain. TheKalpani ( (Jbalpani — deceitful water), 
receives the water of the .Swilt mountains ; one branch springs 
from the foot of tlie Malakand range and runs through tho Ranezai 
valley, meeting the other which comes down tlie neighbonring 
valley of Baezai or Lund Khwarat Gujar Garhi, whence the united 
waters passing through the tapyds of Hoti and Torn, fall into the 
Kabul river near Nowsher.a. The Mokam collects tlie waters of the 
Buner hills at tho head of the Sadhum valley, and passing by 
Garbi Kapur, joins the Kalpani near Tom. The Badri rises in 
the Panjtar hills, and falls into the lu lus between Hitid and 
Harlan ; while the Shabkot ravine, which drains Mahaban, 
discliiirges itself into the Jndns not far from Zarobi. These 
streams have but little water in them during the hot season, 
Hovving from springs which' are met with towards their source, 
and at lower points in their beds ; but they fill after rain has fallen 
in the hills, and acquire the force of torrents, becoming impassable 
for many hours. The springs were formerly much more copious 
than at present ; they were injuriously aflectod by the great 
earthquake of 1842 ; but the earthquakes of 1878 and 1893 have 
none something to restore the supply. 

The tracts of plain country lying between these great ravines 
are more or le.-is well cultivated everywhere along their banks, 
where there are facilities for irrigation by means of wells ; but at 
a distance from the ravines — though even on these there are 
extensive stretches of cultivation unirrigateJ artificially, — the 
tracts are for the most part left waste as grazing grounds for the 
cattle. For this purpose, however, they are only available durino' 
the spring and autumn months, as during both the summer beats 
and winter frosts tlie surface is more or less barren. As a 
consequence, the cattle of the country are during these seasons 
frequently hard pushed for tho means of subsistence ; and the 
result is, that the breed —though perhaps, not solely from this 
cause — is aninferior one, being of low height, small limbed, and 
more or less generally ill-favoured. 

Dr. Bellew's description of the Yusafzai and Hashtnatrar 
Mairabas now merely an historical interest. E.xcept clo.se to The 
far-i-malva wells have been sunk freel}’ andinost of the central plain 
has been irrigated by the Swat River Canal which was opened in 
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1885. The whole irrigable tract is now cnltivated and villages 
and hamlets are rapidly spreading over the face of the plain. 

It will then be understood that the tract now consists of 
three main valleys and minor glens almost surronnded by rugged 
hills, a central plain between these and the Sar-i-Maira which slopes 
towaid-! tlie centre and drains into the Kalpani, and the valley of 
the Indus to the east of this riilge. 

Tile western vdlei i-i l.noivii a-^ ilie l.und Kliwar or Baizai 
tappa ami contains mostoftlie l alidiment, area of the Kalpani, 
though this rises a little inrther to the noith in Bmier on the slopes 
of the Mora hill. The nala and its affluents have cut for themselves 
deep channels through the continuation of the Pajja range, which 
divides the valley from th» Yusaf/.ai plain and terminates in the 
aell known Takht-i-Bahi hill. Some of these channels are still in 
process of excavation. At no very distant period this valley, at 
any rate according to the local tradition, was a lake, and much of 
it could with comparative ease be again almost covered with water 
by damming riiose deep cut channels. A scheme tor treating the 
main stream of the Kalpani in this way and tliereby holding up a 
large bodv of water some three miles long and about HO feet deep, 
is now under consideration, iti the hope that this, by rai.sing the 
spring level, will improve the agricultural conditions of the tract, 
and that a jiortion of tin' flood water of the nnla may be utilized 
for occasional saitdb irrigation, as is at present done in the ca.se (d 
the Gaddiir 

T'he central \ alley is known as Sadtim and contains the 
eatehmeni arc.i of the Makam nala, wliich is one ol the main 
affluenis oi the Kalpani, I'lie ridge dividing this fiom the 
Yusafzai Maiia is not so markeil as in Baizai and tlie .soil is moister 
and more fertile. 

A smaller valley lies to the east of Saddm, which contains the 
head Water of the Narinji Kliwar, and in most respects resembles 
closely tlie former tract from wliieli it is divided by tlie ridge 
terminating in the eonspicuons detaclied granite hill of Karamar. 

I h“ hills bordering Sadfiin to the north and east anil enclosing the 
Narinji Kliwar are of granitic formation, so the soil of these valleys 
consists in their upper pint ions of dteoinposed granite and is not 
v-rv lortile. The Pajj:! mountain wilieli separates Sadiim from 
Baizai is eoin[)o,s-d ol a vellouisli limestone and contains several 
caves, of which the fiest known is the eelehr.ited Kashmir smat~ or 
cave. This is siiuated just witliin the bonier at the point where 
the Bmier, Baizai and Sadum borders meet. There are three caves, 
all connected, with a total lengt h of about .5C0 feet and ac. average 
height of 80 feet ’! liese are well ventilated iiiid contain Buddhist 
temples, most of which arc now eoveied bv dust and guano 
to a dejitli of several feet. I’lio eaves have never been properly 
explored, .and tlieie is no doubt that, thus would " ell I'epav the 
trouble involved. The other bonbr hills arc mainlv ('omposed of 
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schists and all are very barren and rugged, with scarcely any soil to 
cover the rocks, except on the snminits where a certain amount of 
coarse grass,. .sa/'f/ZiO/’c and xftrmal grow.s and ,itl(»rds pasturage 
in places to herds of hnffaloea kept by the hill (hijars. 

The chu'f sunnnits along the boialer are Pajja, about d,000 
feet, and Bhagoch, 4,810 feet, at the head of the Narinji valley, 
and the detached hill of Karamar, which forms such a prominent 
feature in the landscape of the district, attains a height of 3,394 
feet. Where trees are protected by the .sanctity of some shrine 
a fair growth of cMl pine {Pmus longifolid) is fonnd at .in 
elevation of 3,000 feet and upwards, but for the most part 
arborescent vegetation is absent with tlie exception of a few 
stunted bushe.s, .as the hill-sides .are regularly l)urut for the graz- 
ing, and the roots of such trees as exist are stubbed up for 
fuel and for lime-burning. 

The soil of the Baizai valley is an indurateil white clay very 
hard and not fertile, which lias apparently been formed by 
gradual deposits of fine detritus from the giMiiitc rocks of Mora, a 
trans-border hill, in which the Kalpnni rises. 

The central plain or Yusafzai IMaira has iilso a clay soil, but 
as this contains a mixture of the detritus i.f metamcrphic schists, 
the colour is here darker, and it is richer in cpialilv. At the 
centre ot the basin near Garhi Daulatzal and at the loot of tlie slope 
up to the Sar-i-Slaira in the sonth-w(\st, where the gradient is 
very small and the drainage water lies about in stagnant pools, 
the soil is ringed with kallar and is swampv, and on the extreme 
south below Toni there is a good (hnil of poor sandy maira on 
the north slope of the ridge. As a role, liouever, the soil of the 
central [iliin is of excellent quiility, ,ind with a favourable .season 
the outturn of wheat and barley is womieifnl. It is inteiseeted 
l)y numerous khwars or torrents coming from the bills or the 
highlands just, below tiiem. Most of these are dry exeept ttfter 
ram, hut the Kalpani, Gaddaraml Mtikam cari\- ;i small perennial 
supply and the B.ill.ir tilwavs has water in the lower portion of its 
course. I he Kalpai.i bed is very deej) and tiie w.iter eaiuiot be 
used for irrigation, but the water of the (laddar, Makamand Ballar 
is all utilized by bundu :n\ii jhdllars, and a good deal iniglu be done 
towards increasing irrigation ot this kind hy prooerlv designed 
works. At pre.sent oiily earth hicnd.s are put U[>, ami these are of 
course carried awar bv every flood and have to be reeonsti noted at 
considerable labour am! expemse m.asom v weir on ll.e Makam 
at .‘^hahbazgarha woiihi inigate about 4, ''(JO acres on the left bank 
of this stream ard reciaim the whole of the kallar wastes above 
referred to. A similar dam oti the Kalpani at Amarkund, where 
the stream cuts thiougli a rockv ridge and the channel is only 
about 40 feet wide and lit) feet, cieep, wool. I divert a portion of the 
floods ofthis nala into the Gad.iar, and incri*asc the irrigation 
from tliis stream by about .n,l)00 acres. As tlie Kalpani often 
floods when there iias been no ram in the plains, it I'an easil\- be 
understood how valuable such a work would be. 
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Except on tbe hills, where there is a fair amount of coarse Chapter h A. 
grass and some stunted hushes, there is very little natural vegetation, DescrintiTe 
except the hevi or karkana as it is calleal in Pashtu, This grows ” ' . 

luxuriantly all over the western part ot the tract, wliich, until 
the canal came, was only cultivated at intervals. Up to the 
present it has not been jiroperly eradicated and comes np so freely 
as to choke the corn. It is not an unmixed evil, as the loaves 
are used for fodder and the bushes arc cut down and serve as 
hedges and fuel for kindling the sugar •■oilers. To the west 
of the Sar-i-Maira a sort of trefoil shpe.shtara grows ti'eely all 
over the Helds and is cut for fodder. Tnrfiniim grows wild 
in Baizai and over most of the canal area, but it is not used except 
as fodder for buHaloes and camels or grown as a crop at all. 

With these exceptions the whole subdivision is ordinarily 
very de\oid of vegetation, and in a dry season presents the 
appearance ot a dry and arid plain. After rain in the spring, 
however, it is covered with a perfect carpet of wild flowers, dwart 
marigolds {dahkan], dwarf poppies (snrgul), purple parori, which ^ 
in the distance resembles heather, yellow spotted prophet flowers 
iind wild red and white tulips (ghaintol). These unfortunately 
live for a few short weeks only an<l then the plain except for the 
crop is as bare as before. This very absence of extraneous vege- 
tation, however, has its advantage^;, as the land under crop is 
clean and requires but little weeding. Owing to the avenues on 
the roads laid out everywhere throughout the Swat UanUl tract 
when this was partitioned in 1889 and those on the rdjhnhds, this 
part of the district presimts now a well wooded appearance. 

This Tahsil comprises tlie Uoaba and Hashtnagar tappas. In Tlie Charsadda 
the tenner a malra runs along the foot of the border hills tor their ® • 

whole length, varying in depth from one to five miles. Most ot this 
has recently been irrigated by the Michni-Dilazak District Board 
Canal and the Doaba Feeder Channel- The remainder ot the 
Doabii is fertile and highly cultivated, the villages numerous, and 
the country better wooded than in other parts. Lying low between ^ 
the Kabul and Swat, it is {dentifully intersected by ravines and 
artificial streams, by which the water of the latter rivers is made 
available for irrigation. The soil is of mixed sand and clay. Ihe 
lowlands of tbe Swat and Kabul have already been described, and the 
Hashtnagar Maira resembles closely tbe adjoining tract in Yusafzai. 

South of the Kabul river the country falls into three main The Peshawar and 

. Nowsnera iaasiis. 

aivisions — 

(1) A low-lying tract following the line ot the Kabul from 
a short distance below the hills eastwards to the neighbourhood of 
Nowshera. This is rich and well cultivated, commanding plentiiul 
irrigation from the Kabul. It comprises tappas Daudzai and Khalsa. 

(2) Tappas Khalil and Mohmand, lying (roughly) to the 
south of the Kabul Kiver Canal and extending thence to the Afndi 
hills, U[) to the border of tahiil Nowshera. 

(3) The Khattak pargauab. 
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Chapter I, A. As will appear from the accompanying map, the surface 

“T".. configuration of the tract is very uneven and dissimilar. To 
Descriptive. north-west it comprises the low-lying riverain tract situated 

Pwhawar and ^g^weeu the branches of the Kabul river down to its junction 
owe era . Svv^lt. This is often swampy, and tinged with kallar 

and saline efflorescence in places, and it is intersected by a 
complicated system of interlacing cuts from the different 
branches of the river. To the south and west of the Budhni, 
as the most southerly branch of the Kabul river is called, 
the country rises rapidly to the Afridi hills and is cut up by 
numerous hill torrents. To the north the soil is kalrdthi and 
sour, but to the south of the Mulazai torrent, which brings down 
the Khaibar drainage, it has been enriched and sweetened by the 
heavy clay silt deposits from the Bara and other streams. Further 
east, again, the slope up to the Kbattak and Afridi hills is more 
rapid, the soil is lighter and more friable, so the fields have 
to be embanked and terraced, and the torrents become more 
numerous. The hills also begin to extend down closer to the 
river and the tract includes a true hilly region in the Khattak hill 
circle to the south of Nowshera. Irrigation by canals becomes 
impossible owing to the slope of the country, and has to he 
replaced by wells, where these are possible close to the river, or 
short cuts from springs oozing up in the generally dry torrent 
beds. 

To the north of the Kabul river there is a small riverain tract 
to the west after the junction of the Swab and Kabul rivers, which 
extends for a short distance also along the southern bank, but 
the rest of the block consists of high unirrigated land running 
along the crest of the Maira or Sar-i-Maira, which ends at the 
marble rooks in Nowshera Kalan. 


The hill torrents are very numerous, but owing to the scanty 
rainfall in the hills to the south and west and the cousec^ueut 
aridity of the climate and absence of vegetation they carry no 
water except after rain. Ihen the floods are very sudden and 
violent, as the bed slope is rapid and the course of the streams is 
short. In most cases the torrents which are locally known as 
khwars or kandas have dug out for themselves deep beds 
through the alluvial soil, and they consequently form serious 
obstacles to the extension of canal irrigation. Wherever possible 
however, small catch-water dams of sand and shingle are put up 
in the beds and the water is thereby diverted on to” the adjacent 
cultivated lands, which benefit greatly by the silt deposited as 
well as by the irrigation received, even though the streams flood 
only three or four times in the year. The principal khwars in the 
Peshawar tahsil are the Sper Sang, Shahi, Mulazai and Lakrai 
nalas, which flow from the Khaibar hdls into tho Budhni, and 
Zindai which carries the Kohat pass drainage and joins the 
Bara near Tarnab, In Nowshera the streams are not so laroe 
batare much more numerous, and it is hardly possible to tra^l 
for half a mile on the south bank of the Kabul river without 
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crossing the broad shale and shingle bed o£ one of these torrents. Chapter I. A., 

The 'chief stream is the Chipla Khwar, which with its numerous 

affluents carries the drainage of the Cherat hills, and is on the 

whole very beneficial to the low>]ying land round Pabbi into NowsUera tahsHs!” 

which it debouches, but there are many others of which the names 

differ according to the various villages through which they pass. 

Though these torrents often cause serious damage when in 
flood, they furnish the only supply of drinking water to most of 
the bill villages, and in addition to the precarious flood irrigation 
above referred to, some of them, especially those in the extrema 
east of the tahsil, such as the Chuna bundin Khairabad and Malla 
Tor at Naudeh, and those in Dag Ismailkhel, Jabbaand Jalozai, 
carry a more or less constant supply for irrigation ; so that on the 
whole they are beneficial in their action. To the north of the 
Kabul river the Sir-i-maira ridge comes down so close to the 
stream that these torrents are unimportant with the exception of 
the Gnrga, which joins the Kalpani in Pir Sabak. The Kalpani is 
a perennial stream which carries the drainage of the Yusafzai 
Maira and enters this tract at Kotarpan, and after a course of 
about six miles flows into the Kabul river just to the east of the 
Nowshera cantonment. 

Swamps are unfortunately only too numerous in the western 
halfof the tract. The whole of the old Daudzai tappa in Peshawar 
is very low-lying and swampy, and in the Nowshera tahsil there 
is a considerable area lying to the north of Pabbi, which is 
swampy and sour, as it is too far off to benefit by the river 
floods, and the water from the hills lies about on it and has turned 
it sour. The country immediately to the north of Peshawar is 
as bad as any in the district, which probably accounts in part 
for the notorious unhealthiness of the city and cantonment. 

Something has been done in the way of drainage with very satis- 
factory results, but there is room for a great deal of improve- 
ment in this direction, and the attention of the District Board 
might well be directed to the necessity, not only of constructing 
new drains where these are required, but also of keeping those 
already in existence in efficient repair, as on those works thou- 
sands of rupees of revenue depend, even if the more important 
considerations of the fertility of the soil and the health of 
the people be subordinated to the meaner question of the direct 
pecuniary return. Such drains are the Mathra jhil drain, 
the Jabba jhfl and Jabba Nan cuts, and the drains recently 
cleared out from Paharipura to Muhammadzai and from Babi 
to Dheri Ishak. It is a curious feature that the people, though 
willing to spend money and labour freely on the construction 
of water-courses, as these bring in an immediate return, have 
practically to be compelled to dig the most necessary drains, and 
without such compulsion it is impossible to induce them to combine 
for such works, though without them the land soon gets into 
such a water-logged condition that it cannot produce any- 
thing. As the much required professional Canal Assistant has been 
given to the Deputy Commissioner, he will now be able to confer 
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great benefits on the people by improving and extending the 
existing drainage systems and by digging new drains where 
these are required. 


Except the outlying Garhi Chandan ridge, there are no 
hills in the Peshawar tahsil, as the border runs just along the 
foot of the Afridi ranges. In Nowshera, however, quite the half 
of the tahsil is hilly and very broken country. The Oherat range 
divides the Khattak country from the Hassankhel Afrldis, and 
at the Jellala Sir Peak rises to a height of 5,036 feet, while 
the Ghaibana Sir, still further west, is about 100 feet higher. 
Cherat itself is 4,542 feet high, and from this the range trends 
to the eastward, gradually sinking until it falls to a height of 
2,380 feet at the Hodi Sir over the Indus at Khairabad, where 
are the remains of an old fort said to have belonged to Kaja 
Hodi. From Jellala Sir the Hassankhel border runs south 
across a valley to the Torn Sir, 4,740 feet, and the ridge from 
this to the Nilab Gasha on the Indus forms the present boundary 
between the Kohat and Peshawar districts. The hilly region is 
very arid and barren. The Cherat range consists of soft shales 
and reddish clays, in places tilted almost vertically, with a 
centre backbone of hard indurated limestone. In places, as 
near Manki, the shales run into slate, which is very suitable for 
flooring and terrace roofing purposes, but is not fine enough in 
the grain for ordinary roofing slates. The shales and clays are 
very easily denuded by the rain and water action, and the 
harder limestone is left exposed in abrupt cliffs, so that the 
slope of the hillsides is very steep, and cultivation, except on 
the small flat plateaux left here and there between torrents or 
in patches in the torrent beds, is impossible. The Khattaks 
who hold the whole of the hilly country are great traders, and 
their camels, donkeys and bullocks give the vegetation* very 
little chance of making good the ground which it has lost. In 
the Khwarra valley and along some of the higher slopes of the 
Cherdt range there is a tolerably thick growth of brushwood in 
the shape of sandtha (Dodonoea biirmannianaj and higher up 
gurgurra fReptonia huxifoliaj and dwarf olive or hau (Olea 
ferrugineaj, while hero and there, where the sanctity of a shrine 
has kept back the hand of the wood-catter, there is some growth 
of the Acacia modesta or palosa. Along the banks of the 
torrents the shrub mirwandai grows freely and with its knotted 
roots acts as a fairly efficient protection to tho lands along the 
banks. On the whole, however, the hills are singularly bare of 
trees or grass, and curiously enough there is hardly a fir tree 
to be seen anywhere, though these grow when planted and are 
fairly frequent on the hills to the north of the valley. 


^ The Sir-i-maira enters the Nowshera tahsil from Swabi at 
Mian Isa, and thence turns west along the Kabul river until it 
sinks down to the level of the plain at Kheshgi. where the last on - 
crop of the under-lying crystaUine limestone^ccurs in twoSrioi 
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cletiiched rocky hillocks in the centre of the Kahiil river at, Zaghai. 
It nowhere attains a greater altitude than l.SOO feel, lint with 
its nrirthern slopes <lividei the 1’r tna F\abnl im-r portii.n of the 
Nowshera Tah.sil I’rorn Manlnn. 

The Khwarra Nilab valley, which has jnsi hcen re-attached to 
this district, by Punjah Gaxette Notification No. 45, dated lilth 
January 1896, is thus de.scribed bv Mr. Tucker in the Final 
Settlement Report of tlie Kohat district : — 

“ The Khwarra Nildh valley lies between the Cherat range that divitles Kohat 
and Peshawar and the Niiab range, which commencing in the Juwaki country, 
is continued across the Indus into the Rawalpindi district, 'i'liis vallev is iwentv 
miles long and hv’e or six broad. Looking at it from a height it appears a long 
trough shut in by high hills on all sides except to the east, where the country 
across the Indus is comparatively open. Tlie Indus which Hows south from 
Attock on reaching the Niiab range, turns due west, running close under tliese 
hills, till finding a gap in tliem it again turns south 

“ 37. The Khwarra tappa comprises more than two-thirds of the valley, the 
remainder forming the Nihib tappa, which lies to the east. The Khwarra is so 
named from the Pathan word khxvarr or ravine The principal torrent, which T 
>hall call liie Musadarr.i nal<L bv which it is intersected, rises in ilie Hawuki liill-s 
near Jammu, and passing by the Jawaki village of Pustawaui and the Lassfui 
Khel village of Musadarra, enters the district at Tiitki. The Khwarra vaUey is 
here very narrow, being shut in on both sides by hills .about 5,01)0 feet high. 
From this point the valley gradually widens. 'I’hc Musadarra nala joins the 
Indus just where it breaks rhroagh rlie Niiab range 

'’Nnmerous torrents run sonrh from the Cherjt range. Most of these Ho^ 
into the Musadarra nala j the more easterly fiiul tludr way <lirect to the Indus 
'fhe whole of the Kliwarra is seamed by these ravines. Jt is a rougli stony 
tract covered over with a chick jungle <d (camel tluuai), geimrully about 

15 feet high, something between a tree and a hush. As the valley rises towards 
the west, the paZo>/ gives place to The wild olive also begins to 

appear. The hill sides are thickly covered with these latter aliruh-! Towards 
Niiab the jungles get thinner, anil the palo-n gives place to Jal and Tlie 

Khwarra valley is free of hills, hut is broken and r.^viiiy. There is hardly any 
cultivation. 

“ The villages are tew and tlie population .sparse. The people make their 
livelihood pi incipally by crazing cattle and by cutting and j^elling wood. 'I'iie 
railways to Peshawar and Khnsluilgarh have given a great impetus to tlie latter 
trade, d'hese jungles are the p)int property of the villagers and of the IJovern- 
merit. I'lie villagers own in full proprietorship only their cultivated Innd'!, but 
enjoy free M’gnt (<r giMzing and of ciifting wood for their piivate re«juirenients. 
A royalt\ 's cii . -ged on all wood exported There is a small perennial stream 
in the ol.isadarra nuLi nseil chieHy for drinking purposes. It diip>. up m places 
d'here ar<^ a fe5V .spiing.s in the Cherat range. One of thes*^ is near the bungalow 
on the Mir Kaldn lo.id to Nowshera. Anotlu-r is near r.lie village of Amii, w iien- 
a Khutak chief, Bilaud Kliaa, .lagird-ir of Khus'ialgarh, has his liome, and 
where there are two or three plea-iant little ganleuH Here and there wells 
have been sunk for cultivating purposes. Water is generally near the Bur- 
lace. 


The principal places in the tract are Nizampur on the Koliat-Khairahad 
road, a village of about four houses, where there is a police station, and Garu, 
I he head-(]uarr-'rs of forest conservancy establishment, which is somewdiat 
larger. CuhivaMon increases in the e.tsiern part of the Khwarra. Most of the 
people have two homes, one in the upner villages, where they go h«i 
grazing, and another in the eHSiern villages w'h'^re their arable lands are situated. 
To the •aat the Khwarra gets less ravinv, and gradually sinks into the Niiab 
Maira. 
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“ ;i8. The Nilab tsppa is held in jigir by Jafir Khan, a Khattak chief, who 
lives at Mandnri on the Indus. It is a slightly undulating plain, generally 
bare of trees with a light soil. The ground is often very stony, but this does 
not interfere with the cultivation, the stones being supposed to keep the soil cool. 
The dense jungles of the Khwarra probably extended at one time over Ailab, 
but appear to have been cleared away generations ago. The present supply 
of wood in the Siia tappa is not more than is required to meet local wants. 
Nilab contains large stretches of undulating cultivation broken by stony wastes. 
I'here are very few mviiies. The central highly ing unirrigated portion of the 
tract is called' the moi.a. .1 long the Indus there is a strip of lowlying alluvial 
land, which near Manduri and Jabbi is thickly studded with wells. Below these 
villages wells are scarce and the cultivation is mostly^ .tniidtii. The villages in 
the Nilab are moally' oh ilie banks of the Indus or along the skirts of the 
hills." 


Summary of phy- Major James concluiles bis description of tlie physical con- 
sical features figuration of the Peshawar valley with the following expression; — 


" It will thus be seen that, with the exception of the Tusafzai border, where 
cultivated valleys run up into the hills of the Khattak parganah, which is itself a 
mass of low hills, and of the tract directly in front of Azakhel, Y usafkhel, Pasanni, 
Adezai and Matanni, where cultivation is carried on close to the hills, a waste 
tract intervenes between the cultivated parts of the district and the mountain 
border, of an average depth of from three to four miles, for the most part stony 
and intersected by ravines j that the western and central portions of the district, 
within the influence of the rivers and their branches, are highly cultivated ; and 
that the remainder is an unirrigated plain with a fertile soil, and yielding extensive 
crops when rain falls opportunely. Dr. Lord was of opinion, from certain 
geological facts, such as the structure of igneous rocks poured out under strong 
pressure, the presence of fossil shells, Ac., that the valleys of Peshawar, 
Jalalabad, and Kabul were, at some former period, the receptacles of inland 
lakes j and that the drainage of these basins, now carried on by the K4bul 
river, was in those times effected by the bursting of the mountain barriers. He 
considered that the shattered fragments and rolled blocks that strew the 
Khaibav Pass, hear testimony to its once having afforded exit to a mighty rush 
ot waters, while the Gt'dar Qalli, a deflle east of the plain, points out the course 
of the torrent towards the bed of the Indus. In support of this view, Dr. Lord 
mentions the fact that a well, sunk by the Sikhs in the Fort of Jamrud, situated 
at the mouth of the Khaibar, passed through rolled pebbles of slate and 
limestone (the constituents of the Khaibar range) to a depth of 200 feet j whilst 
the wells of Peshaw'ar, 14 miles distant, are generally 20 or .30 feet deep, and 
never passed through anything but mud and clay strata. If the plain had once 
been the basin of a lake, into which a stream had poured through the Khaibar. 
the heavier matter with which the stream was charged would have been 
deposited at its very entrance into the lake, while the lighter mud and clay 
would have floated on to a considerable distance.” 


Fi'om anotlier point of view Colonel McGregor writes: — 

The plain of the Peshawar valley is characterised by an uniform yet easy 
slope inwards from the hills to the Kabul river, and also by the very marked 
manner in which it is, especially in the neighbourhood of the hills, intersected 
]>v ravines of great depth and impracticability. There is, I believe, no such 
thing as a wide unbroken plain for any great distance, and however smooth it 
mav be to the eye from a distance, a nearer approach discloses some deep ravine 
or hidden water-course which bars communication.” 

Sceneiv. The beauty of the Peshawar valley at certain seaaoii.s of the 

ye.ii-has often b^en spoken of in glowing terms. Major James, who 
is among its more nioilerate admirers, writes as follows: — 

“Although, as seen by a traveller on its highroad, the general bare nature 
of the surrounding hills, the broad tracts of partial waste and the numerous 
ravines which cross his path, tend to impart an air of wild sterility to the vall-y, 
especially in the winter months, when the deciduous character of tlie foliagi' 
makes it bleaker still : yet by those who have had further means of observation 
I think it must be conceded the more exte?ided appearance oi‘ i he v^allev is 
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pleasing and picturesque. The view from any of the rising grounds about 
Peshawar of the cultivated plain around, rich with fields of corn, and studded 
%vith villages and groves, with the clear bold outline of the mountains, surmounted 
by the snowy peaks of the Hindu Kush and Sufaid Kdh, cannot fail to charm, 
whilst the glens of Yusafzai, the slopes of the Kbattak range and the banka of 
the Swat or Bara rivers abound with spots of rich and varied beauty. Those 
who have travelled much amongst the Afghans, and visited them in their seques- 
tered valleys, retain a pleasing impression of the general characteristics of their 
homes. Emerging from wild and craggy defiles, with a solitary tower here and 
thpre perched up on the overhanging rocks, the stranger comes suddenly upon 
ihe village site j springs of refreshing clearness pass from rocky cisterns to the 
brook which had repeatedly crossed his path in the defile, ami which is liere 
fringed with rows of weeping-wdllow, aiul edged with brightest sward. The 
village is half hid from view with overshadowing mulberry and poplar trees, 
the surrounding fields enamelled with a profusiou of wild flowers, and fragrant 
with aromatic herbs. At some distance is seen a w'ood of thorn and tamarisk, 
in which are the graves of the village forefathers ; an enclosing wall of stone, and 
the votive shreds which are suspended from the overhanging tree, point out 
the of some saintly ancient, winch children pass with awe, and old men 

with rev’erence. The dream of peace and comfort which the contemplation of 
such scenes suggests is, however, rudely dispelled by the armed ploughman, who 
follows his cattle with a matchlock slung at bis back, by the watch-tower 
occupied by a party of men to guard the growing crops, and by the heaps of 
stones visible in all directions, each of which marks the scene of some deed of 
blood. We cease, indeed, to be surprised at the love of home, which is so marked 
a feature of the Afghan character j for reared in a little world of his own, the 
associations of bis childhood must make a more than ordinary impression on bis 
mind ; but w’e might expect that such spots would engender other feelings than 
those which lurk in the breast of the robber and assassin.” 

Colonel McGregor is more euthusiastic. He writes— 

“ The general appearance of the west portion of the district, -which m.ay, 
par excellence, be considered the Peshawar valley, is one of great beanty ; at the 
right season it is a mass of veidant and luxuriant vegetation, relieved by the 
meanderings of the numerous canals and the Hues of mulberry trees, and set off by 
its bare stony surroundings, and the far distant and snowy peaks beyond. Writ- 
ing in the d-ays of the Durani empire, frwiu says : ‘There is no space of equal 
extent in the whole of Afghanistan that is equally cultivated or peopled.’ And 
since then, relieved from the rapaciousness of its former rulers, the population has 
increased and the cultivation extended. lu truth the Peshawar valley is, in 
spring, with its numerous thriving villages and its wide-spread green fields, an 
exhilarating sight. This descriptiou aiiplics lo llashtnagar, Doaba, Daudzai, and 
to portions of the Khalfl and Mohmand and Khals.a divisions ; but the Yusafzai 
and Khattab divisions, as well as a great part of the last-named divisions, are 
very bare and bleak, intei-sected with fliftic iilt ravines and real wastes of stone or 
low scrub jungle." 

Table No. Ill shows in tenths of an inch the total rainfall 
registered at each of the rain-gauge stations in the district for* 
each year from 1 874 to 1 896. The average annual fall varies from 
12‘2 inches at Nahakki to 22-6 inches at Mardan. The distribu- 
tion of the rainfall throughout the year is shown in Tables Nos. 
Ill A and III B, while Table No. IV gives details of temperature 
for each of the last 12years as registered at head-quarters. Some 
details of the temperature at Cherat and Mardan are given in 
Chapter VI. Four seasons are recognised in the Peshawar valley : 
Spring (sparlai) in February, March and April. During this 
season there are occasional hail-storms, and rain falls in the 
first two months to the extent of three or four inches in the 
The air is cold and bracing, and the temperature is 
given overleaf. 
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Sun’s rats. 

Open air. 

Dailv range. 


Max. Min. 

Max. 

A 

Min. 

Max. 

1 

Min. 

Descriptive- 

February 

116 1o 

G8 

17 

44 

22 

Jtainfall.tampera- 

March ... 

130 93 

82 

29 

38 

21 

turo and climate. 

April ... 

145 127 

98 

31 

02 

40 


Summer CoraiJ in May, Jane and July. During this season 
tbe air is densely hazy j dust-storins are of almost daily occurrence 
during the last half of the period. During the first half of thi.q 
season strong northerly and north-westerly winds blow. Thunder- 
Rtornis are of common occurrence upon the bordering hills, and 
often the dust-storms are followed by considerable electric 
disturbance, but rain rarely falls on the plain. Ihis is the 
hottest season of the ye.ar and usually the most healthy in the 
valley. The temperature is as follows ; — 



Sun’s rats. 

Open air. 

Daily r.a.xge. 

May 

f 

Mar. 
... 1C5 

Mia. 

121 

Max. 

130 

■i 

Min. 

35 

Max. 

88 

Min. 

50 

June 

165 

153 

130 

38 

77 

59 

July 

165 

132 

137 

58 

72 49 


Autumn (manat) in August, September and October. This 
season is ushered in by the hot weather rains (barshahai) . They 
break over the valley in four or five violent storms at intervals 
of a few days, and two or three inches of rainfall on each 
occasion. Daring the first half of this season the sky is more or 
less uniformly overcast with clouds, and the air is heavy and 
stagnant, except for a brief interval immediately succeeding a 
fall of rain, after which it becomes steamy and oppressive. This 
is usually a very unhealthy season, particularly during its last 
half, in which marsh fevers are rife. The temperature is as 
follows : — 


August 

September 

October 


Sun’s rats. 

Open 

MR. 

Daily 

range. 

Mar. 

JfiM. 

Mar. 


Mar. 

MiZ 

101 

140 

129 

50 

72 

56 

152 

140 

123 

40 

78 

50 

110 

129 

102 

30 

7o 

57 


Winter (zhima) in November, December and January. Dur- 
ing this season the weather is variable. The sky is at first hazy, 
then cloudy with sometimes slight rain, and finally clear. There 
is a remarkable absence of wind generally, and at Peshawar 
especially the air is still and stagnant. The days are sometimes 
hot and the nights alw.ays cold. In all this season marsh fevers 


prevalent. The temperature is 

Su.n’s rays. 

as follows : — 

Open air. 

Daily range. 

1 

Max, 

Min. 

r 

Max. 

Min. 

Mai'. 

A 

Min. 

November 132 

112 

96 

25 

64 

20 

Ueoember ... ... 112 

69 

85 

24 

33 

19 

January 119 

88 

65 

22 

43 

19 
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Earthquakes are not uncommon, especially during the Chapter I, A. 
autumn and spring. The severest of recent years were that Descrintive 
of 1878, in which a bastion of the Fort fell, and another Rainfall tempera 
which occurred in November 18D.3. Although sno(v seldom, ture and climate, 
if ever, falls in the vallej', yet slight falls of snow on 
the plain are authenticated on at least two different occa- 
sions within the last few years, when, however, it remained unmelt- 
ed for only a very' short time. In each winter there are generally 
repeated falls of snow on those hills surrounding thevallev, which 
reach to more than 3,000 feet above the sea; and on the higher 
hills towards the north and north-west snow is frequently seen for 
many days together ; while on the still loftier ranges, it lies for 
many weeks at various times from the middle of November till the 
middle of May'. Generally northerly and easterly winds are to 
southerly and westerly nearly as 9 to ; but from October to 
March southerly and westerly winds prevail; and the night breeze 
is found to be generally from the south and west directions. 

There is, however, really no such thing as a prevailing 
wind at Peshawar ; the direction from which the wind 
generally blows is from the west, but a general stagnant atmos- 
phere is the characteristic of Peshawar, and it is well known 
that at Peshawar tatties will not work at all. The main difference 
between the climate of Peshawar and that of the Punjab proper 
consists in the length and severity of the Peshawar winter. Its 
bracing character partly compensates for the extreme heat of 
summer and the absence of regular summer rains. 

Tables Nos. XI, XIA, XIB and XLIV give annual and 
monthly statistics of births and deaths for the district and for 
its towns during the last five years ; while the birth and death- 
rates since 1888, so far as available), will be found in (Jhapler III, 

8ection A, for the general population, and in Chapter VI under the 
heads of the several large towns of the district. Table No. XU 
shows the number of insane, blind, deaf-mutes, and lepers as 
ascertained at the census of 189 1 ; while Table No. XXXVJII shows 
the working of the dispensaries since 1891, During the latter part 
of October the range of temperature during the twenty-four 
hours is probably greater tbaa in any other part of India, and 
causes great sickness. Cholera, when it does make its appear- 
ance, usually comes in autumn, though it has been known in 
the spring also. The following memorandum on the health of 
the district was prepared by Dr. Bellew, c.s.i., who resided 
in the district for many years : — 

“ The cause of the unhealthiness of the climate of Peshawar is, I believe, to 
be found in the natural configuration of tlie country ; and as this is irremediable, 
it precludes the hope of any material improvement in the salubrity of its climate 
being effected by means at our disposal, as I will now endeavour to explain. By 
the disposition of the rivers the area of tlio valley is divided into three distinct 
and well-defined tracts, (1) that between the Swat river and the Indus ; (2) 
that between the Swat and Bara rivers ; and (3) that between the Bara river and 
the hills forming the southern limits of the valley. The first of these tracts is high 
and dry,* except along the western shore of the Indus and tlichorderof the Swat 

• Since the opening of the Swat Canal in 1855 this description is not quite appli- 
cable, but stiU this tract is perhaps the healthiest. — Ed, 
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river, and iy j»enorally ojxiii and ^vell-ventilatetl, It con\pri-=cy the diytriet of 
Yusafzai and llaahtna"ar. The second, ’tviiirl! forms the ba^in of the Kabul river, 
is low and marshy, and imperfceily ventilated ovvimr to the ob'^taclc {'re-^ente 1 by 
the Kliaibar and ilohmaiid lulls, it comjjr i^e^ the di-^trieta otDoaba, Daadzai, and 
Khalil. The third tract is Iiieh and dry, bnt very defertively venrilnred. owin'; to 
the course of the hills which terminate in a C'd-(h’-.snc at the Kuluit Pass. It 
comprises the l\Iohmaod district, and contains tin* city and cantonments of 
Poahawar, whiL'h occupy the strip of irr''iuid on the north of the Bura liver, 

and overlooking the hollow formed by the liasin of the Kabul river, it will 
thus be seen that the central of these three rrocis i^ mercdy the bn&in for the 
reception and transmission of the whole (f the diuiimge cotniny; from tJie 
w'eGtcrn highlands, that it lies at a nui.-Ii lower level than the tracts on 
either side, and tliat it is more or Ic^s luuv-liy in much of its cKictit. i’hcse 
conditions are of themseha s sufficient t) render the locality unhealthy, 
bnt there are other circiitusfances which operate to increase the 
insalubrity of the valley. JJariin^ the hot sca«on. say from June to Sep- 
tember, tlie riveis are in full flood owing to the mebing of the snow on 
the lulls th(‘y drain, and tin' periodica! ruin'-’. The Indus, conseiiucntly 
comes down in a mighty stream whicii, ai the narrow iiiexpansiblo rocky 
liasyage at Attoek, becomort retarded and thro\/u hack over th^ lowlands 
of CTiaoh, and the Kabul river which Hows into it at ri_dit angles opposite 
Attoek and a little above the n.urow pa.ssage, itself greatly increased iu 
volume from the same causes, is in turn thrown back upon itsoU, 
and w'ould annually inundate the country on cither side, but for 
the highness of its b^nks near the jmictiou with the Iinlu'^, The urtc&t in llie 
free onward flow of its watei-s, bow’cvcr, is not without ellect furiher back in 
the course of the stream ^Yhere the land lies lower, as in Ihidba and Daudzai. 
For here tlio detained waters arc held as in reservoirs by loop chnnnels forineil 
by the Swat and Kabul rivers afe^^r debouching fj'oiii the iiills "Were it not 
for this natural provision ilie country iu iln.^ part of tl;e v.ilh-y ■would 1 h' 
annually iiiuodaied daring three or four mmiths of the year, whilst, as it is, it is 
cut up into nuQieious islands ami thoroughly saturated w uh moihturo, so much 
so, that water in the wells rises to within a few feet of tlio surface, mid iu sorno 
localities s})onianoonsly comes to iho sinf.ice, pioducuig marshy tracts of 
greater or less extent. Such is the normal condition of the central tract cd’ 
the Pesliawar valley during the hot months, lint when tins sc'a«i)n 1.5 over, met 
the rivers begin to subside about the end of September. iliPii the wholj 
surface of the saturated soil under the rays of a yet ]>owerful sun exhales 
a dense, steamy vapour nerceptihle to the uu.udod senses timl kuow’u from 
its effects to be full nf mar.<h poison or malaria ; fi-r at this lime begins 
the endeiaaic of the Peshawar valh-y, an esseiiiiaby nni";!! fever. If the 
autumn months be Hue and dry, ilie scasrm is alwnaw observed to be a 
healthy one, bat, on the contrary, if it be a cloudy or r.iiny bcasnUj 
the reverse obtains. Tlie explanation app-^^ar.s to bo tint when the weather 
is fair and the sky clear, the malaria ri^es and becomes dissipaicd, but 
under a cloudy sky and naoisiure-ladcn atniosjihevo It becomes more andmoio 
condensed and proportionally virulent : tlii-N is wliy tho inhabitants of Thaiba and 
Daudzai are notoriou'jly affiicted with spleen diseas*'', and 1 have by weigh- 
ing and measuring ascertained that they are pliysically inferior 10 the Kh.o- 
taks and Xasfzais. Pcsliaw'ar city and caiiLonments are situated on the 
edge of the elevated tract bordering the low inarch lands of Daud/. li. and am 
consequently fully c.xposed to the effects of tlie imilnria rising from it. The only 
remedy is a short J^tay in the locality and frequent change.” 


The principal disease from which the valley, and especially the western half of 
it, suffers is muinrial fever, w'hich iu years of heavy j ainlall assnincs a vtrv 
deadly type. The symptoms rc&cmble those of chrdcra, with t he exception that 
the temperature of thcpaticut lises to an abiioimally high d'grne, and death often 
supervenes iu a few hours. The peoidiur grceuisJi pallor of per&ons suffering from 
i’eshawar fever is well marked. 


The following note, pie[>aiedby Surgcon-i^Iujor Hendly, late Civil Surgeon of 
Peshawar, givcb further particalars of the [uaucipal cli.seascs, and it may be noted 
that during the fever epidemic of 18DJ no less than 80 European soldiers died 
from August to November of u w cak gariisoii not exceeding one full regiment iu 
\reDgtii. 
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“ There -n-as 9 time when it was believetl that the introduction of the filtered 
water-snpplj- into Peshawar would effectually dispose, at any rate as far as 
Cantonments were enneerned, of that pernicious type of malarial ferer lor liich 
the valley has become ) m' lious. It is true that in the years immediatelvfollowinc- 
the introduction of the Bara water, Peshawar fever abated both as to "prevalence 
and severity; but in lh02, afteran umisiially heavy rainfall — 8’05 inches fell on the 
3rd August and 10 o inclics between tlieOTtli July and 0th Augti^i as against an 
average annual fall of 12 inches, so that from C'herat the valley looked as much 
like a lake as anything— there was no dotiht but that tlie valle_v liad lost none 
o_t its old evil reputation. ThJ Kabul river before it joins ilio. "Indus aluiost at 
right angles flows through constricted rocky banks ; so that a flooded Indus, 
coupled with the huge tirca drained by the Kabul river above the valley, 
effectually prevents the escape of the rosnlt of an abnormal rainfall and leads to 
the water-logging of all the lou-ljiug country in the neighbourhood of Peshawar. 
The soil in the vicinity of I’eshawar for many feet in depth consists of a clayey 
alluvium in which much oi'L.inio matter is entangled, and once rlic subsoil water 
rises in this to a great heigV.t, as it did in 1S'J2, it appears to take a sei'ie.sof years 
of normal loinfall to reach u level low enough to ousure healthy climatic con- 
ditions. In bad years C'seapo Iron) the worst forms of Peshawar fever can only 
be secured by leaving the t .dley, and in the oa.se of large bodies of men when 
malarial fever ia rife amongic theiu delay in this direction is e-vceedingly 
dangerous. 

“ During the fifteen years ending in 1893, there is a history of Typhns fcvei 
having visited the valley' on nine separate occasions. This disease ai'pears to he 
etideinio in the hills between Peshawar and the Bnfaid Kdli. and usually at the 
end of each cold weather it invades the valley, being goncrally most marked in 
its effects upon the mortality returns during the months of March auU April. 
The disease invariably dies out in May — no case Iniving been reported in the 
Peshdwar Jail accounts ot the nine epidemics noted after the 20th May. Cases 
of this disease amongst Eurnpoans in the valley have tai'oly occurred, as would bo 
expected, seeing that it is ah)io.sb invariably associined -nith overcrowding in 
badly ventilated houses. 

“ Cholera when once iiuroduced from witliout clings very' persistently to 
the valley, areas after becoming free being con-^tanfly re-infecterl ; the 
numerous irrigation channels coupled witii tlio groat traitic there is through thi. 
valley sufficiently account for this. This disease is of cour.<o as a nils intro- 
duced from the Punjab, but the epidemic of 1892 was an exce\aiou to this. The 
first cases occurred in a baud of Ifajis wlio had come down the Kunar Valley- 
and who contracted the disease at Jahalab.ad, at least two days before it wa.s 
possible for people to hare arrived from the great fair at Uardwili', the focus of 
the disease that year. There i.s no doubt but that oludcra had ju'evailed in 
Afghanistan all through the mild winter of 18!il-92, and on the advent of spring 
had spread rapidly throng!) Russia into Europe and back into India. 

“ The want of knowledge of the manner in which the 1892 epidemic sitread 
gavS rise in Europe to a mistaken idea of the i.apidity ot the .spread of tho 
disease, for it was quite out of the question, its suggested in one of the best 
known journals — The I'Oth Century — that it could have travelled from Hardwar 
to Russia in so many days. The knowledge that Pcsluhvar may suffer from a 
return wave of an epidemic is worth bearing in mind a= an event to be reckoned 
with. ” 


SECTION B.— GEOLOGY, FAUNA AND FLORA. 

Our knowledge of Indian geology is as yet so general in its 
nature, and so little lias been done in the Punjab in the way 
of detailed geological investigation, that it is impossible to dis- 
cuss the local geology of separate di.stricts. But a sketch of the 
geology of the Province as a whole has been most kindly furnish- 
ed by Mr. Medlicott, Superintendent of the Geological Survey of 
India, and ia published in exfenso in the provincial volume of 
the Gazetteer series, and also as a separate pamphlet. Such 
scanty local details as are available are given overleaf. 


Chapter I, B. 

Geology, Fauna 
and Flora- 

Disease. 


Geology. 
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CHAP. I.— THE DISTRICT. 


Chapter I, B- 


Dr. Bellew thus describes the geology of thebbrder hills— 


OeoloCT, Fauna The geological formation of the hills bounding the Yasafzal plain is not well- 

AQa Flora. known owing to their inaccessibility. Some idea, however, of their structure and 
Geology of the composition is derivable from an examination of the pebbles and boulders brought 
border hills* down in the ravines that drain their slopes, and the results of such lead to the 

conclusion that the hills bounding Yusafzat are all of primitive or metaruorphic 
rocks j for the boulders washed down from tlieir sides consist mostly of 
syenite and porphyry in a variety of forms, together with pebbles and fragments 
of quart?, primitive limestone, mica and clay slates, trap-rock in great variety, 
horoeblende, feldspar and gneiss. These are only to be found in the beds of 
the ravines near their origin in the hills. The distant parts of the beds of these 
drains, as is naturally to be expected, contain only sand and gravel. Of the 
hill spurs projecting into the plain, the majority consist of non-fossiliferous 
limestone, overlaid apparently by a friable grey or brown mica-slate. The 
strata in these spurs mostly lie from north-w'est to south-east, and dip to the 
north at varying angles in different localities, but everywhere very high, 
that is, between sixty and eighty-live degrees. Amongst the Panjpir ridges, 
some of the strata have quite a perpendicular direction. 

“ In the hills at Maneri, which arc of Umestone, there are veins of 
marble, mottled black, greeii and yellow, or pure green and pure yellow. 
Similar veins exist in the Pajah hills. In both localities the rock is quarried 
by the natives and manufactured into marbles, rosary beads, amulets, 
charms, &c. At Naagram the Kanigatt hill consists of compact granite. 

/ On its summit are the ruins of an extensive ancient Buddhist or Hindu 
city. The buildings are of massive structure, and constructed of great blocks 
of the rock accurately chiselled. Their excellent preservation, though they 
are probably not less than 1,500 years old, would lead to the belief that they had 
only lately left the masons* hands. At Shewah the bill consists of amyg- 
dajoid trap, the layers of which rise in regular steps from beneath the 
Karamar hill, the base of which is slate and the summit limestone, 

‘ The Malaudarah hill is composed of gneiss. The rock is extensively 
quarried for the manufacture of millstones, Avhich are distributed all over the 
distri^ ; the article being a household necessary. Ac Sh^hbdz-garha, Garru 
and Sarpattai, the hills are of trap rock of very varying composition and 
structure ; in some parts being firm and compact, in others loose and friable, 
o-u'u' the^ former kind may be quoted the celebrated lat at 

Shabaz-garha, on which js an insenption, supposed to be one of those 
pillar edicts of Asoka, establishing Buddhism as the State religion of 
hi^ingdom, 250 B. C., and of which there are other examples in different 
parts of the peninsula. On the Shahbaz-garha rocks, the inscriptions, though 
coated lichens, are still in excellent preservation, and quite easily 

transcnbable. Examples of the latter, or crumbling forms of trap, are 
abundant on the Garu and Sarpattai ranges. Their detritus forms 
the surface soil at the foot of these hills. The Pajah hill is limestone, .and 
contams a splendid^ cave temple of the ancient Buddhists. Though now 
in a state of ruin, its interior abounds in the remains of former temples 
and other buildings. Lime is burnt on this hill. The Takht-Bahi hill is 
composedof grey micaceous schist or slate. On its summit are the ruins 
of an extensive Buddhist or Hiudu city and idol temple, all built of the 
matCTial of the hill Of the hills on the northern or «wat border . I have 
not been able to obtain reliable information beyond that in the Totai hil 
q'^arries of a fine, soft, blue slate. Slabs of it are used 
as tablets over the ^aves of Muhammadans. These quarries are probably 
forth^r/ 7^?°® the ancient Buddhists and Hindus derived the materia^l 
of the multitude of idols and temple decorations, &o 
haMfnHnnl q^^otities in the many ruins of their former 

the no * t ® district ; for the stones compared together are of 

thnf til the above particulars it would appear 

or ® **1^® Tusafzai plain are altogether formed of primitive 

of rocks. I have not met witli a fossil derived from any one 

the rfoW metafi p structure one would be led to expect the existence of 

There is have been met with 

There IS, nevertheless, a very popula belief hat these hills contain 
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untold treasures of gold, only they are hidden from mortal ken. The toils Chaptdr 1, B* 
and labours of wandering devotees in search of these treasures have hitherto — 

been in vain. GeolOgy, FaUna 

“ On the Baglioch hill, near Btlgh, in Chinghii vale, and on the hill aud FlOXa^ 
Lohach, above Pihur, are remains of some very extensive iron foundries. Geology of the 
On both hills tho surface, for many hundred yards, is covered with the border hills, 
mins of old fumaces for the smelting of iron ore, and the ground in 
their neighbourhood is strewed with any quantity of slug and dross. Many 
of these masses appear still to contain some of the metal. Nothing is 
known locally as to the history of these furouceb ; but, being in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the Huddldst and llindti ruins of Ihinigatt and Mount lianj, 
they are prnbalily lelics r,t‘ the industry of those departed races. Oti a de- 
tached hill near hundkhwar, the surface is covered with small cubes of iron 
pyrites in the limonite form ; and on a hill some miles further north, near 
Shahkot. is a quarry for soapstone. It is indestructible in the fire, and is 
used as a blow hole for furnaces, and also as slabs fur cooking bread upon. 

In the ravines about Lundkhwar are also found handsome pebbles of coo- 
gloraerate and boulders of ])ndding stone wliicb, in the hands of the stone- 
cutter, might be converted into a variety of articles of ornament and utility.” 

The formation of tiio Khuttak hills is of various limestones, 
often much contorted, and describe 1 a.s “ ranging from a dark 
coloured, verv much indurated, silicious v.ariety, to a calcareons 
flagstone, containing concreUonary ferruginous nodules, which 
has been used for flooring; and roofing purposes. ” The dip is 
generally we.sterly at a high angle. 

There are many points of remarkable interest in the geological Geology ot “ the 
formation of the valley of Pesbiwar. Even to cursory observ* 
ation it presents the appearance of having been remote 
centuries ago the bed of a vast lake, whose hanks were formed 
by the snrronnding Himalavas. and who.se w.aters were fed by 
rivers that are now channelling through its former .sub-aqueous 
bed. From whatever point of view you consider the valley, you 
are led to the eouelusiou tliat you art, dwelling upon ridges snd 
inequalities which in some remote err bottomed a large inland 
fresh-w;iter sea. Its whole siuface exhibits marked evidencen 
of the mechanical efforts of currents, waves, rains, springs, 
streams, and rivers, which at ono time were pent up, but wtiich 
in process of titne have created outlets through tlie weakest 
range of hills. Hills encitcle it on every side except one, where the 
Kahal flows out to join the Indus ; these, being metamorphic, are 
abrupt, irregular, and barren, ami consist of metamorphic clay 
slate and mic;; schist, while those beyond, rising to the plateaux 
of .Talalabad and Kabul, pre.sent every variety of geological 
formation, becoming, as they recede, magnificent pine-eovered 
mountains enclosing fertile and temperate valleys. I he bed 
of the valley belongs to the post-teniaiy or recent system, 
and presents the following evidences of having been the bed 
of a lake. The accumulations or alluvial deposit consist 
entirely of clay, silts, sand, gravel, and boulders. Here and 
there these silts are heaped up into smai hills or ridges, the 

evidence of former sub-aqueous currents,^' giving the southern 
part of the valley an irregular configuration. Clay cliff's, or 
bluffs, worn aw'ay by the numerous water-cour.ses, exhibit in every 

* Probably rather subsequent denudation. — Ed, 
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Chapter I, B. instance a stratified arranweinent, consisting of a base of larf;e 

„ • Tj water-worn bonlder.s or :ock, with shin^l'', gravel, .<;and, chiv, and 
ueoiogy} nauna i . n - _ i mi i .1. ...1,1. „ n “ ii. . 


and Flora. alluvial soil superimposeil. I'hronghout tho wliolo valley the 

Geology of the stud dod with water-worn sliinglu or bonhicr, Nnmsrons 

plain country. fresli-water shells are ever\".t!i->rc! fonn l b•,■h):lging to the g .iias 
Planorhia and Helix. 

The whole drainage appears to have taken place at Attock, 
where the Indus, after receiving the Kabul, has eroded for itself 
a passage through tlte Khatrak hills — a narrow rocky channel, 
through which an enormous body of water is continually flowing 
with a velocity of 5 to 1.3 niili'.s an hour. It is easy to imagine 
that the waters have a height commensurate with rlie depth and 
Iireadth of the outlet at Attock, and that the drainage proceedeil 
Ijy slow and gradual steps a.s t'ne water eroJcil the hard rock. 
Even within late years this channel has been insufficient to carry 
off rapidly enough the enormous hoily of water, and the Kabul 
and Indus have risen, inundating large appro.ximate tracts of land, 
and even the station of Nowshera upon its banks. Volcanic 
agency has also been at work in producing changes. During the 
present century the Indus is said to have been diverted from its 
course, and a considerable hdl elevated above the plains, causing 
the innndation of a large dist rict Beyond tins there does not 
appear to be any evidence or history of volcanic disturbance, 
although yearly shocks of earthquakes are of fia’quent occurivnce. 
For some years prior to 18t*o these were remarkably frequent and 
nioro violent than usual, seeming to be the waves transmitted from 
subterranean activity at soin<> distance. No h'ss than five or six 
shocks parsed simultaneously, or following closely the date of 
reported disturbance in other connfries. I’lie valley has thu.s in 
all probability passed thiongh slow and succes.'ive changes — at 
first a large lake; then, as ilie level decreased, a vast tropical 
marsh, the resort of numerous wild .animaks, such as tiie rhinoceros 
and tiger, and rank with ri'eds, rn.she.s and conifera. 8till later 
as the Kabul deepened its channel, its present formation grailually 
arrived, a silted bed of dehris filling up the bed of a valley basin ; 
and one may reason that in proces.s of time, as the month of the 
basin gets worn down, its jnesent mar.sl)y surface water will 
altogether recede, leaving a dry bed traversed only by deeply cut 
water-courses and large rivers. As may he expected, an immense 
amount of drainage is collected below the level of the soil from 
the melting snow and siirrounding water-shed. The level of this 
water varies considerablv as it is influenced by storms, amount of 
snowfall, and height of . he rivers. In the hot weather, when the 
water is pouring down in all directions, tearing up the dry beds of 
water-courses, the level is high and th(3 marsliy land is covered, 
and springs of cold water sjiriiig up. A similar opinion has been 
expressed by many well-known authorities. Dr. Lord’s remarks 
have alreadv been quoted at page 24. 

The following is taken from the Assessment I’eport on 

yusafzai : — 
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‘’A Ion , 2 ri'lu’G of ciyat.ilUno lhiio-.LOu riii! nmol-:'' riiu^ in a--ou:ii-u .-sjciIx' 
direction from abote Swabi to ilic marble rocks ;u Xotv-^hcra Tin. furtlm 
most of the dist inc''*, is covLoeil by —I'd alluvial nr kicu'fririo d*' h-'-H'-, 

but lliG rock croi'S our at intcJ vals i:i tlpi.i'-lii d rm luds .lud luliocks. 'f’bc A-lope 
is abrupt on the ejiit aiil fcouih, but i" very i;e:iLlc to the north ami v.o-^t. Ibis 
ridge, or Sar-i-Maiia ci\.st <3f r'lo plain is iov. illy known, i-' a very ju-omiii'm' 
feature of the physical geuja'.iphy of iho tr.ict 'iJic soil to thee.i'^r is all, its a 
lulc, much lighter atid friable liiau tlm to the west, whcie it is Gliiier and 
ekiyey. All along it oeeur huge peivliod bloeks of gr.uiite or granitoid ei't’iftS 
U3id ordinary lime-^tone, which miwt apparently Imvc been carric<l tlioiv by ice 
action from the Karamar and Paj.ja ranaes to the uorlh ami left hlraudcd <-ii 
the crest ofthcrideeas tlie ice melred. Tins very interesting fm.t far to 
corrob(*rat(‘ the generally entertain nl idea that at some rcnioie perioil in i ho 
pjjst the Avliole of the Yusaf/ai and Chach plain was a lake, whieh diainc I 
by the deepening of the Attoek gorge either by a sudden (.ataclysm (>r by 
gradnal detrition. The Sar-i-Maira beina' bieher th.-ui the rc-^t ef the b.i^'n 
would have tlius stopped the glaciers u> liu' ll i.iU'J onwards, and so ean''cd 
the deposit of these foroitm blocks when liie ie3 mohed. Tlio steep sk)|'C oti tlie 
east of the ridge Avas probably duo to the liirecr aeri-ui of the Imlu'. whieii at no 
very distant date has evidently wadied the bi>.eu:'tho line of hills, and lUe 
easier slope on the west and the clayey soil ij e .plainablo by the fact that the 
denudation of the basin here w.is less vrpid, a-s rh? draimgo i> r ■> tlio Kabul riviu. 
which bad gradually to cut its way ihiouuh these hard liuiOsunc rocks from 
Nowshera to Jehungira.” 


Chapter I, B- 

Geology, Fauna 
and Flora. 

Geology of the 
plain country. 


A more detailed account of tlie geological formanon oi the Geology of the 
Yusafzai plain is here extracted from pages 29— dl of Dr. Bellew’s Y'usaf/ui plain. 
Yiisafzai : — 


“The plain itself consisis ol a lii>o oilnvud di-posu. j be composition and 
depth of which varies ill dilTcront localities :ui<l at dilTereiit distances from the 
surface. Inmost (>arrs of the plain ilio sod is lielic and poiuus, and contains 
more or less sand to a depili of from Umv to twenty feet, ihlow ihis (ha sandy 
admixture is much loss, or even entirely ;lb^ont : its place being taken by clax . 
either soft or indiiratcil, and ofioii c unbiiuMl v ii!« l>e>ls uf nodular lime-tonc er 
kankar. This foinnatiuii may extend to :i dcptli of trom four tt> si'-toeii leei ('C 
more, and is succcculcd by bods of gravel and sand of unknown ilm-kiu's". h’lins 
last stratum contains the sub-.sud drainage, and is the souiccof waLer-'.UjipIy io 
wells. Into it sink and disa]>pear all tin* spring-* t bat- How down iimn the lolls 
into the ravines at their skims, Tlio :dno-o p.’rii<-idar.s are i le.* re-uU' <*f an 
examination of artilical wells and the callings of uuliumI aier-iuiii -c- It i-. 
unnecessary hero to descrii'O tlie surface s-ul m iho dilterciH ponio;,-. ol ibc 
district ; but it may be noted that the cultivatc<] tiaits coiisi-i of a ru.Ii, licK’v 
and porous soil, composed of a pretty even mixture of clay and suml. AVbero 
the former prevails iu exce.ss, the surface is either low and iiiarsby ami abound- 
ing in reeds and rank grasses, or ci--e ii is elevate!, dry hard, nml tis'-uied, nnd 
lor tlic most part barren, but aujiporting a mean grouib of hardy, siumcd, ami 
thorny bashes. In some ivirts, the bordi’r^ j)f such ti’acis are covered uitU.i 
saline efiHoresccnce. When rlio latter e -n-tituiut of the g.merul sarbico -'od <n' 
sand prevails in excess, the surface i-^ tiiUer oiu'i'el^ b.r.ivn. aiih -i lou.^e, 
unsteady soil, or elso su]i])orts a se.imv vegelatiou in small dci.icbcd umJ 
scattered tufts. Examples of tlie former c 1 of soil-; are ro be found in the 
marshy tracts in the east of the Clialpani ravine, and in the v.'iM de-.ert tincf'- of 
the llaslitnagar and Khattak inaiids. The latii-r eLm> of soils is maiuh coidiiicd 
to the tracts on the river’s banks. Tbe (Muntry skirting the base of tbe hills, 
and in some parts extending some di'-tince on to the plain, is moro or less 
covered with coarse gravel, broken stones, or boulders of various mineral 
character in the different localuies. Tlias, for example, in the Lundkhw.ir 
di.strict, the surface near the hills is a strong bed of limestone pobblf-, mixt'd 
with boulders of conglomerate. In the Sadhiiin district, feldspar gnu 
predominates. At Maneri and the adjacent lull-skirts coaise fragments ol 
quartz and limestone cover the surface, and contain also a sprinkling of 
micaceous schist. Onwards from this to iho Iinlu-, along the skirts ol tb'i 
Mahiibau range, the mu face charact en/ed by ,i variety t>l forms of trap aiui 
oouglomoratc, mixed willi liit'i'-tone, noiiblc, and varion-. combinations nl nnea 

aud feldspar. The c.xisLcucc of thc-c bouldji: ihvecio'^-j fiem the piexcut eeui:e 
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niari+pr IB of the river, with the fact of their identical character with those in the bed of 
vunptct 1) • river, lead to the conclusion, no obstacles intervening, that they were 

brought down and deposited in their present sites in ages past by the Indus 
river itself, which, in this part of its course, must have assumed a lake form- 
ation.” 

Mineral products. Besides gold, hanhar is the only mineral product of any 
importance found in the district itself, though the surrounding 
hills are productive certainly of iron and antimony, and it may bo 
of other metals. The iron of Bajaur, brought for sale iu the 
Peshawar market, is of fine quality, and is used in the manufacture 
of gun-barrels. Very good antimony ore is also brought from 
Bajaur, and sells in Peshawar for about Rs. 12 per maund. A 
yellow marble (called sang-i-shali-mahsud) is found near Maneri 
in Yusafzai, and is used for the manufacture of beads, charms and 
ornaments. Crude chalk is found in Limdkhwar. Millstones are 
brought from Pallodheri in Yusafzai, and fetch Rc. 1 per pair. 
The resources of the hills of tSwat and Buner are dealt with iu a 
passage already quoted from Dr. Bellew. 

tSlate quarries are situated iu the western end of the detached 
range of hills near Manki, about five miles due south of Nowshera. 
The quarry is called Darang, and the slates are reddish brown to 
black in colour, and work out about 1 inch in thickness 
and 4 to 5 feet square. At present about 10 quarries are being 
worked. The whole hill is treated as shdrivildt, but tlie existing 
quarries are worked by four or five of the proprietors only. The 
supply of slate is practically unlimited, and the slabs arc now 
used freely for flooring and terracc-rooling. The quarry was 
first opened by Muhammad Sultan, tho well-known Lahore 
contractor, in about 1853, w'hen the Kowshera cantonment was 
rebuilt after a disastrous flood, and its .discovery is, therefore, not 
due to the action of the villagers themselves. The average 
outturn has increased considerably of late years since the Railway 
was opened, and now amounts to about 20,000 square feet a year. 
About 50 men aro employed at the quarry at 4 annas a day. The 
slates sell for Rs. 10 and Rs. 12 per hundred square feet at tho 
quarry, according to the thickness, and at Nowshera and Peshawar 
fetch Rs, 13 and Rs. 10 per hundred square feet, respectively. The 
cost of extraction per hundred feet is stated to be Rs. 2-8-0 for dig- 
ging and Rs. 3-8-0 for cutting, or Rs. 6 in all, so that the profit 
per hundred feet at the quarry is about Rs. 4 or Rs. 800 a year. 
The Manki men have numbers of hardy donkeys, and do the carry- 
ing themselves, so the net profit from this source cauuot be less 
than Rs. 1,000, 

The marble quarry in the low hills close to Nowshera Kalau 
is well known. It was opened by Government during the con- 
struction of the Chief Court, and the stone, a veiued red marble, has 
been largely used for the enrichment of this and other public 
buildings, and also as road metal. The Nowshera owners have 
derived no income from the quarry, and it has been recorded aa 
Government property in the village administration paper. A similar 
quarry exists in Misri Banda, further to the east, and the stone 
is used for the construction of villagers’ houses and road metal. 


Geology. Fauna 
and Flora. 
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This also has not brought in any profit to tho villngo, and, though Chapter I, B. 

tho stone is not likel}’’ to he of any value, save as road metal, the 

quarry is shown as Government propertv. Geology, Fauna 

T I ,i I r , J and Flora. 

In both the Indus (above Attock) and the Kabul Gold, 
rivers auriferous deposits are found, though not extensively. A 
certain amount of gold-washing is carried on in the Swabi tahsil 
on the Indus, which is known in Pashtu as kiri, and the washers, 
who are often boatmen, are called kirs. Washing is done more 
or less in every village, but the deposits in Galla are at present 
about the richest. The gold is found mainly in a black sand 
lying amongst the .boulders in a channel left dry in the cold 
wmather, but in which there has been a considerable rush of 
water in the summer. It is not found in the sand banks. The 
washing is done by gangs of four to eight men, and the apparatus 
employed consists of a wooden tray or nawa about 5;^ feet long by 
2^ feet wide, with sides 6 inches high, except at the outlet. The 
tray is set up on a slope near the site where the washing is done. 

The sand is scraped up from amongst the boulders, and brought 
to the tray in round woodeu basins called patoli. It is then 
roughly sifted through a coarse sieve made of sticks, chapra or 
pailai, and thrown into the tray ; water is then poured on to it from 
a wmodeu baler with a handle, kuhai. Tho lighter sand is washed 
down the tray and the gold remains. After three or four wash- 
ings the sand containing the gold is removed, and tho gold after 
separation with mercury is made into a pill or goU. The \vashing 
is done by the headman, or mashar kir, who generally owns the 
tray, &o., and receives an extra share on this account. The 
remainder is divided amongst tlie gang in equal shares on each 
Friday. Very often a hmuia supplies the utensils and food, and 
tho gold has to be made over to him at Rs. 20 a fola. The Indus 
gold is of inferior quality, and fetches at present from Rs. 23 to 
Rs. 28 a tola. The Kabul river gold, which is much rarer, sells for 
Rs. 2 or Rs. 3 a tola more. 

The distribution of trees is singularly uneven in different Flora of the ilis. 
parts of the valley. In Yusafzai and Hashtnagar the mulberry {tilt), 
sissu {shiwa) and melia sempervirens, with occasionally the tama- 
risk igaz), are found in clumps round the village wells ; and here 
and there groves of the acacia moieKta {palosa) are found covering 
village grave-yards, whilst the waste-lands support a bare and 
stunted jungle of the butea frondosa, ditterent species of zizyphns, 
capparia aphyllx and other thorny bushes ; but otherwise the 
tract is bare of trees. In Daudzai and Doaba, on the other hand, 
where the land lies low, and the cultivation is entirely irrigated, 
trees are abundant, particularly the tain irisk and in some parts tho 
siras. In these district?, too, are nuiiierous fruit gardens and 
orchards, especially in tho western suburbs of Peshdwar city, 
where the vine, fig, plum, apricot, peach, and quince, with 
cucumbers, melons and other vegetables, are produced in great 
plenty. Peshawar was by its early European visitors (from Elphin- 
stone up to our conquest of the Punjab) much lauded for its fruits, 
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Chapter I, B. but perhaps unduly, as almost the only kinds now cared for by 
Geology Fauna gropes and peaches, both of which are in their 

ana Flora. season (June, July) plentiful and excellent. Quinces, poine- 
rioia of the dig- granates, plums, figs and various members of the orange family 
also thrive well, and in gardens the ordinary vegetables of the 
North-Western Provinces succeed, together with most of those of 
Europe that have been introduced into other parts of the plains of 
India. Dr. Bellew’s description of the flora of Yusafzai is here 
extracted - 

“The vai‘ietipf4 of dim. ito noted iu the prcccdiii" pnircs have their duo 
influence on the dora and fauuii of the several tracts to tvliidi they are more 
definitely confinefh Thus, on the Vusafzai plain, tlio vegetation, scanty and 
poor as it is. is charact(‘ri«otl hy plants common to th(' troj>ical rather than to 
the tt'mperatc cliinato ; for, in the mixture of both hiiul«, the former appear to b(‘ 
the most numerous. Of the eommeu plauls met with on the uncultivated wastes, 
where they are exposed to excessive heats and ilroutrlus, and are dependent for 
subsistence on a hard, arid soil, often of a saline nature, the following are the 
most noteworthy : — 

Vegofadon cf the Yusafxai xtlain. 


befilloa-s caper 
L.ic Gum tree 
riuAoi'tsp. 

S'aGC ■'p 

riustorcil f]*; 

Wild ('nlocjiuh 

C'nlrri,])-<,comin«-n 

^r.ilO'iinri •«]■). 

Wild chamoinilr* 
Common spii'''GO 

'WaUmv sp. 

Mallow 

I'uiiiitnry, conuno': 
FL'inurut'k 
'rrcl'ul .vjj, 

PurclaTic 

C'Ucndnla, comnir.n 
Wild "afflowev 
< d iintion vervain . . 
Tl.oi n 

Cr, I, rnojj cleavci’- . 
'rroidii ^]1. 

Indi m hf'in]» 
Comiiioii il-'jck 
t'rr f'l-.ited tulip ... 

Wild ihu-tanl 


Tlngh-h Ts.nao. 

I’rtnnical Xarae, 


r,T.j;htu Xarno. 

tv lid ruo 

... Peranum harrnala 


Spailanai, 

Muddar 

... Axclc'i'ias (bcaiiica 


Spalmai, 

Jujube tree 

... Ztz\ phus sp. 


Bum a, 

Camels’ thoiu 

... Hcdysaiuni alhaGi 


Zor. 

Tumavi'sk 

... T.imanx uuciitali^ 


(Jhaz. 

(lla'3bwf>rt 

... . kah 


KlioiaUliai. 

cUsswoii 

Sabol.icca- 


Zmai. 

Ola^-'^wort 

S.iKolactn' 


Lana. 

Son’'itu'o mimn&.a ... 

... MiniO'a sonsitiva 


Zband. 

fPim acacia ... 

... Aoaci.a, modfsta ... 


Valova. 

Ab«-inth sp. 

... AvtoiiiiMa .'^p 


Ma-vtiavn. 

Wnrmw(,od 

... Artenus.ia .‘^p. 


Tatklia. 

Flcawnrt 

... Plantauo Vi) 


Spitrhoh 

Prophet fiowov 


7 

Sulaimaiu cnl. 


. Caparis aphylla .. 
Jlutea tvoiidosa 
Hcroplmlui ui ^^l). .. 
Lulnata sp. 

FiciH lai. ('iiiosa .. 
Cirrullus sp. Ci) 
Trilmlis leirulns . 
Malcoinia ■']). ( !) . 
\ntlicmi« s]i. (2) 
TliiiiliorPia sp. 
MaUiasp. , 

Attlu-a .*, 1 ). .. 
Fumai la ollicin 
TriLT-mtlla '-p. 
Triloiiuia sj*. 
Poituluca sj>. 

Kali ndiila olliciu . 
Ivaiiliain.!-, 

I Virl'oii.i ollii 111 

. Ditnra la..tiins.x . 

1 ClifiiopiMinim vj,. 

' Tritoiimn su 
‘ Caunahis rmlic.a 
. , Rn.ufX >!p. 

Tulip.i F.p. ... 

I Sinai>i5 «,p ... 

, I Hmapis -nJ). ... 


Ku ara. 

Palai. 

Parhaibut. 

Kluii duj^. 

Oiilar. 

Mar.aGlumi. 

M'll kmidni. 

Kliai or. 

Kricli'. 

Zn^liaglia, 

i’amrak. 

Si'.nchal. 

r.ijii a. 

Malliozai, 

Pashtarai. 

tV.iihuraj, 

Ziai {^uli. 

Rlianiuki. 

Torailan.i. 

biishlui, 

f^paulitai, 

I’anir. 

Shniliai. 

(dliantril. 

rloavvrin. 

Aorai. 


'k™” coimnoiily mot Hitli nn tlio plain .alxau the villaoes near tvitor 
con SOS and aroun.l irrit<a,i„„ woIO, aro ' t ho fnllowin.-, ur., the ,Tato I a .i 
t m VviU w 7 ('“0, llte (s7.i,ra),tho melin ..c,,,,; rvirer,, Li, or , 

Ute othet:.^"-'"”^- --I'-tare tnuch less ^ 
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“ Oil the low hills bounding the aibl on the spurs projecting' on to ifc 

from them, the more common trees are th-' following : — 

Tress rf f'ne loxvci' hiUs, 


Chapter I, B. 

Geology, Fauna 
and Flora. 


Flora of the dia* 
trict. 


English Name. I B"tar-ical Name. Pashm Name. 


0 


1 


Malabirnut 
Straight raudia 
Oleander 

Persian Salvadoro . 

Bog Myrtle 

Bignonia 
Kcptoniasp. . 

Olive, coiiiniou 
leatless pcnploca ... 
Travelleis’ joy 

tVild iiuligo 

Edible celabtru'5 

Carouuda 

Spiny carri^a 
Thorny a‘?tragalus . 
Purging casMa 
Asparagus sp. 
A'^paragus sp. ... 

Wuhiauasp. ... 

Wicbianasp. 

Castor oU tree 

Chaste tree 

Staff tree (?) 

Peppermint 

Myrabolan sp, 
Dvers’ rottlera 
Thorny shrub 

Poplar sp 

Silk cotton tree 
Jasmine sp. ... 
Asiatic grewm 

Sebeston tivo 
Dyer’s wood , , 
Mountain ebony ... 
Banyan tree . . 
Large-leaved lig 
Moon«Jeed sp. 

Bael fruit tree 

Acacia 

(Muubing mimosa ... 

Cow itch 

IJox-Lavcd chretM 

Embelia sp 

Pomegranate 
Myrobalan sp. 
Myrobalan sp. 
Mvrobnlan sp. 
Orisiea downy (') .. 


1 Ailhador.i v.i'^ic 1 ... 

... , [laiiilia -inci.i 
... , Nennin «.<! >ru'a 

. , S.iU ad'.iM Pi‘i -ii*;' 

Dudoi.a .1 IPinnm 
... 'i'fOuina iiiidii'ai.i .. 

11. IjUXll'd.!. 

... Olc.i >p. ( 

1*. apii.i II. i 

... (’lem.it'i'- orionn ... 

... luihgoteiM, p. 

... C. odiibs 

... f'.uivsa -.p. 

. . : C. spinarnm 
... A'.irauahi^ «-p. 

C'asfeia li'tul.i 
... I Aspurawnis '■lUcinahs 
... A'parag'i' -p. 

... ‘ Withiaiia co.igul.iiis 
... \V. >i.»miiitL‘i uiu ... 

] Ricuius •']>. 

• Vue\ nouinul.i 
... > C llh'l >p. 

... j Mentha -o. 

... i Emi)lica‘-p. 

... I U. tinctoi i.i 
, I Ucd 1 h iTv’ 
i ropnlU'^^p. 

... ■ Boinbax sp. 

. . I .fasminm "P. 

... { G. A'sialica 

C..rdia s)>. ... 

' Or.inatiini '•p. 

. , iianliirn.x 'p. 

... j Fieifi Duhc.i 
' F. glouieiMta 
.. 1 Corcubl-' xp. 

... [ (.Fulc ni.n mul-i-. ... 

... ' .\rabic.i 
... [ Sr. sc.uideii'- 

j .\[iicuna pniri-oi'- .. 

. , I F. buXMlob.l 
... ( E. ribes 
... Granntiim 
... M. sp. 

. , Kniblu'a oll'ic.n 
TeniniU'ia .-i). 

... G. lonK-ht<"«-i {■') ... 


Bahaikar. 

... Gandaichar. 

... Gandairai. 

... PlauMin 
... (rhoi.i''kai, 

. Uaibdun or Baidawin. 

... Gurgura. 

Ivhowan. 

Barrnrra. 

... Praiwatai, 
irbwaraiza. 

... Karko, 

... Gnmdi. 

... Siirazgbai, 

. . ^ipinazgbai or Paislikand. 

... Laiidais, 

... Matcliob, 

... Rai/.Jikai. 

... , Sbaprangn. 

... * Kntil.U. 

. . Arliand. 

Mavwandat. 

... Muni.mn. 

.. Waibnai. 

.. Khadang. 

Kaiiib.iila. 

. ll.mai. 

... TAglin. 

... H.i'bukand. 

Kachambai}. 

l^i-taom or Slnkari.nni- 
wall. 

... Lasbi*ru. 

1 >At k i . 

... Kohhar, 

... Ibiroat. 

Ormul, 

I 'Uitij.inwab. 

.. Balaghund. 

... Kikar. 

Kulmawali. 

Snrpalai, 

Shamshuil. 

, Hahraog. 

... I Aiuir. 

.. ; Uabuoar, 

... Awhn. 

... Uaraua. 

... Datki. 


^lost of the plants ahoyo-moniionod aro move or le^*; gonorally distributed 
on the lower hills throughout i he A'li'-.ifzai coiiuti-y. Soum otiiorsure confined 
to special tracts, as the cypress {'><1 i-ii iti) 10 Dir: the dwarf palm, a species of 
chamwrops (mui'cant), to the Uaiii/.ii country ; ilie horse chestnut 
hill tract east of Runor, ^:c., -See. In Sw.it and rlie Milleys to ii s nortii and wesi 
aro found the jdane {china>), tlie while pojjlnr tlm ^irris (srU-h), 

the mulberry (hU), 5 (s/aDrai) and alder (-7m'a), &c. The 

two last naine<l als > 'grow in Ihiuer and the country to its eastward. In the IM.ali- 
zai country, and tliar of the Tiirkilanis, besides tiie above-named, aro found, both 

wild and cultivated, the grape vine (?»-(rf/r), the plum {ntdch,i and ki^htai),tho 

peach (fihaft iln), the apricot (Uut-iu'). the fpiince the apjile, (mdnrn), ilie 

pear {ndspuJi), the wihl plum (an»'/ou), the lime {mmlu), &c. 

Tho following trees also aro ment imied a-' gTo'^ing on rlie higher hill-^* 
more or less generally, thiougtiout the country 
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CllAptCr I B of the higher hills. 

Geology. Fauna 

and Flora. English N.arae. 

Flora of. the dis- 

Botanical X.atnc. 

Pashtn Xame. 




Long-leaved pine 

P. longifolia 

Nakhtar. 

Edible pine 

P. Webbiana 

Zalghozai. 

Fine sp 

P. sp. or Abies sp. 

Pihiich, 

Larcb sp, (?) ... 

Larix sp. 

Surup. 

Deodar 

Cedrus deodara ... 

Dirsir. 

Wild grape vine 

Vitis vinifer.a 

Kwar. 

Horse chestnut ... 

Castanea Indica 

Banj, 

Mountain ash 

Praxinussp. 

Shwuai, 

Alder sp. 

Alnus sp. ... 

Girra. 

Date plum 

Diospyi*os sp. , , , 

Amluk, 

Walnut 

Juglans sp. ... 

Gboz or Akor. 

Wild almond 

Amygdahis sp 

Baddm. 

Common aloe 

Jfrunus spinosa 

Manru, 

Lotus tree ... 

Zizyphns sp. 

Makhranai. 

Barberry 

Berberis sp. ^2) 

Korai and Karoski, 

Blackberry .. 

Rubas vulgaris ... 

i Karwara, 

Raspberry 

R. sp. ... .a. 

Achu. 

Bramble 

R« sp, ... a, a ,,, 

Gorach, 

Bilberry 

B. sp 

Baganna. 

Poeony 

Poeonia sp. (^) 

Ndmaikh. 

Arum ..1 

Arum sp 

Kuralam, 

Common fig ‘ 

Ficus sp • 

Inzar. 

Yew 

Taxusbaccata 

Kharoa. 


“ The above list comprises the more common of the plants grooving on 
the higher hills, ivhose names I have been able to ascertain. There are many 
others whose names even are unknown to the people of the country, though 
some of them are used as pot-herbs or domestic medicines by the mountaineers 
in whose vicinity they grow.” 


Wild animals and Pesh&war is, perhaps, one of the worst districts in India as re- 
dirtric/°“"^ owing to tho hawking, tho nse of firoarms by all 
classe.s, and the ab.sence of forest and scrul). There are a few 
ravine deer in the Ynsafzai and flashtnagar plains. On the Paija 
hill, which separates the Sadhiim v.alley from Inj.pn Baezai, there are 
mdrhhor (wild goat), but they are getting more and more scarce 
/ every year, and the ground is such that only good cransiuen can 
successfully follow them. Uriydl or wild sheep are found in the 
neighbourhood of Oherat, where also mr.o'khov are occasionally seen. 
The small game consists chiefly of hares and partridges. ChaJeor 
and sisi are plentiful in, and close under, the hills. In autumn 
(September) and spring (April) large flights of quail ssttle down 
and remain for a short time on their wav down country, and when 
returning to the steppes of Central Asia. Many thousands are 
netted by men who make a trade of it ; they are collected in one 
place by means of tame quail used as call-birds (buldras). Water- 
fowl are plentiful on the rivers during the winter months, and snipe 
, •^bree weeks in March. Wild swans are occasional- 

ly shot. _ In Ynsafzai, Nowshera, and under the hills all round 
the district during the winter months flocks of sandgrouse are to 
be seep, bnt they are shy, and the only way of shootina them is 
by driving them, or by waiting for them at their drinking and 
feeding places. The obara, or bastard bustard is also found dur- 
mg the winter months on the maira lands ; they are nsuallv 
hawked and often noosed by the natives. The wolves and hvtfinas 
are less numerous than they used to be, and they rarely Lack 
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Chapter I, B. Very large fish (mahsir and rohu) are caught by the natives 

^ with night lines, but, except at Abazai and sometimes near Nisatta, 

fishing for mahsir, though the 
Wild animals and bsh are plentiful in May and June. There is fair spring and 
game found in the autumn mahsir fishing on the Indus at the month of the Haro at 
district. Jabbi Manduri and winter fishing at Torbcla, though this has been 

rather spoiled by the use of dynamite. Otters have been scon on 
the islands of the Indus, and in the Nagoman. 

Dr. Bellew has given a detailed description of tho fauna of 
Yusafzai, which is extracted as follows : — 

“ The fauna of Ibo Yusafzai couiilry lias also, like tlie Uora, a spotial distri- 
ljutiou in the different tracts of country. Thus in the iilaiuaiid valleys the more 
common species met with arc the loIlowiDg : — 

Fauna of Yussuf^ai. 


EngU&h Kamc. 

Latin Name. 

. . 

Wolf 

... 


Cauis lupus 



Jackal ... ... 

... 


C. Jacalus 

... 


Fox 

... 


C. vutpes 



Hy®na 

... 


Hvama vulgaris ... 



Wildcat 

... 


Fells lynx 



Muugooiic . . 



Mangusiasp. ... 



Rat and mouic 



Mas .<^p. (5orC) ... 



Grave-digger 



Vivcrm >p 



Otter 



Lutra potuniophd ... 



Porcupine ... 

... 


Hystrix cristata ... 



Hedgehog 

... 


Eehimis sp. . 



Pangolin ... 



M.iuis i)cntadact ... 



Ravine deer ... 

... 


Aiiiclopo gazclla ... 



Hare 

... 


Lepus sp 



Vulture, dusky 

... 

... ... 

V. cinercus 



V., Egyptian .. 



V. sp. 



roinniou kite 



Mdvua sp 



Common harrier 


... ... 

Ciicus fep 



Harrier ... 



Cjicus sp 



Owl, desert ... 



Stiisotus 



Owl, barn ... 



Srvix sp. 



King-fibher ... 



Alcedo sp 



Common tern 

... 


Sterna sp. (2) 



Mina, common 

... 


Eulabos Imlicui ... 



Water wagtails 



Motacdla sp. (2) ... 



Sparrows 



Fnngdla sp. (2; ... 



Hoopoe 



Kiipapa epops 



Starlinsrs 




Siurnus vulgaris ... 



itaven or crow 



C«'rvuscoiux 



Jay 



Garrulus cyanoco lax 



Larks 

... 


Alanda sp. 



Rooks 

... 


Corvus frugilcgu:^ 



Sandgrouse ... 

... 


Tcti-ao sp. Cd) 



Quad 

... 


Cjtuinixbp. 



Partndffc ... 



Perdix sp. (2) 



Fraucolm 

... 


Francoliiis sp. 



SlM 

... 


F. sp 



Pigeons 




Culuiiiba sp. (3) 



Bustard, obara 



Otis honbara 



Bustard, little 

... 


Oils tetrax 



Common peewit 

... 


VencUas sp. 



Koulau ... 

... 


A’dca Koulaii 



Black crane ... 

... 


Arde.x sp. 



Snipe 



Scoinpax sp. (’2) ... 



Sandpipers ... 



Calidri', sp. (1) 



Common coot 



Gallinula sp. 



Wild duck ... 

... 


Anas sp. (10 or 12) .. 



Tortoise ... 



Testudo Indica 



Iguanas 



Iguana sp. 



Jbick-iailcd lizard 


Kephiniotes sp. 



pnaKes, various 



Auguis .sp, {h or l‘») 



Frogs and toads 



Batiachus sp. 




rashtu Name, 


Sbamiuklj, 

Gitlarr, 

Luinhar. 

Kopr. sartUa, 

Parapufsh. 

Naolai. 

Magakh. 

Goikhakh, 

■ SangUo. 

Shkimr. 

Shisbkai, 

Kifshor. 

Oiai, 

Hoya, 

Garira 

Giiiij.ii, 

T!11)US. 

liad-khor. 

Sliaindai, 

Giuigai. 

Goatkt. 

Mahikhorak. 

Bitliozai. 

Kliuniati!. 

Spinak ; ziiu'ak. 
ChancliiiHi'a. 

Miila CLargak, 

Kaolin,, 

Sarbhaklia, 

Kharara. 

Kargha. 

Kktakauiitara. 

Mraz. 

Tanzirey, 

Zarka, 

Si^ai. 

Kiiuntara. 

Kbarniur. 

SarcT. 

Tittari, 

Kulang, 

Ding. 

Chaghatev. 

Tanitil aiid Kablai. 

llai. 

Sharii'iliatai, 

Gharanduiii, 

Saiiisaiai. 

ifar. 

Chuidaklia. 
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Fauna of the hills. 

English Name. 

Latin Name. 

1 

Pashtii Name. 

Ibex 

Capra ibex . 

Who, 

Wild sheep ... . 

Ovi-^ .'■{). 

P*^a. 

Leopard 

Felix leopardiis 

Boariiai. 

Tijrer 

Fells ti^ri-a 

Zmaiai. 

Bears 

Ursus sp. (2) 

Melu. 

Monkej'S 

Cercopiihicus 

Bun. 

Barking deer 

Mosebns sp. 

Ghtiirura. 

Tree marten 

Mnstel.isp. 


Wildpiss 

Sns scropha 

Sarkuzai, 

Pereg:rine falcon, ... 

Falco comm. 

Buz. 

Merlin 

F. u^alou 

OhuraqU. 

Oolden eaule 

Acf|Uilji sp. 

Butar. 

Pheasant's ... . 

Plmsuinns sp, 

Miutal, Mnr, 

Parrots 

r&UT.\cn'=‘ sp 

Tot I. 

Matrpies 

Pica sp. ... 

8hum, 


Chapter I, B. 

Geology^, Fauna 
and Flora. 

Wild animalg and 
game found in tlio 
distiici. 


Ht'sidps the above, there are a nnmbei' of 01 lior !-peoiep, especially of the 
feathered rril)es, such ns of tu’ciphrcj!, falcons, hawl-s, linrriers, &e , of 
flycatcher.^, orioles, thrushes, miiiuf, chars, snallotv.s, larks, tits, finclics, At. ; 
of scri/i<Oi'(’s there arc no coinnion species ; of the ijnUiU'i; there are the sand- 
gTOQse, paitiiilgo, francoline, quail and iiigeou faimhcs; of the gial.ulores there 
are husi.inls, plovers, cranes, licruiis, snipes, sandpipers and coots; of the 
palnn^^eii'i there are terns of two kinds; the snan is sometimes seen on the 
Swot iitid I'anjkora river.s ; geese are plentiful, and ducks in great variety, during 
the cold weather. Reptiles, such as lizards m great variety, and iguanas, as also 
eight or ten kinds of snakes, are common all over the eonntiy. The black-hooded 
cobra is common on the plain;] have obtained specimens of .si.v other kinds. 
Two of these possess jioison fangs : one is barred with black and white rings in 
alternato succession : the other is brindled with yellow, green, and brown 
patches. Both are small varieties, have capacious square jaws, and are undoubt- 
edly poisonous,” 
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Chapter 11- 
History. 

Auciem hiJitovy. 

The ancient Hindu name for the Peshawar valley appears to 
liave bseii Gaudhara. This name is said to be derived from that 
of one of the patriarchs of Aryan colonization in India, an early 
occupant of this district. He was a descendant of Druhya, 
fourth son of Yayati, the founder of the Chnndravans, or Lunar 
lace.* This name of Gandhara figures in Sanscrit literature 
from the earliest times ; and is employed by the Chinese 
pilgrims of the fifth, sixth, and seventh centuries of our era. 
Strabo, too, describes a tract which he calls Gandaritis, as 
lying along the river Kophes (Kabul) between the Choaspes 
and the Indus, a position which exactly corresponds with that 
of the Peshawar valley. In the same position Ptolemy places 
the Gandaiffi, whose country ho describes as including both 
hanks of the Kophes immediately above its junction with the 
Indus. t A irian, on the other hand, speaks of the people who 
held the valley against Alexander under tlie name of A.saceni. 
'rhe ancient capital of the distiict was Pushkalavati, a cit}' said 
to have been founded by Pushkara, the son of BharataJ from 
wliich is evidently derived the Greek Peukelas, Peukelaotis, or 
Peucolaitis. According to Arrian, the historian of Alexander’s 
expedition, Peukelas was u large and populous city, § the capital 
of a chief named Aste3,|| who was killevi in the defence of one 
of his strongliolds after a prolonged siege by Hephaistion. 
Upon the death of Astcsthe city of Peukelaotis was surrendered. 
The position of the city is vaguely described by Arrian and 
Strabo as “ near the Indus” ; but the geographer Ptolemy fixes 
it upon the eastern bank of the Suastene or Swat. With this 
position agrees the itinerai’y of the pilgrim Hwen Thsang, who 
on quitting Parashawar (see below) travelled towards the north- 
east for 100 li or 16§ miles, and after crossing a great river 
reached the town of Fu-se-kia-lo-fa-ti which, transliterated into 
Sanscrit, is precisely Pushkalavati. The river mentioned is 
evidently the Kabul; and the hearing and distance from Pesha- 
war point to the twin towns of Gliarsada and Prang. These 
villages situated on the left hank of the Swat, a short distance 
above its junction with the Kabul, are twm of the settlements 
forming the well-known Haslitnagar, or “ eight cities.” The 


CHAPTER 11. 

HISTORY. 


* General Cunningham, Arch. Rep., -vol ii, p. 15. 
t Cunuiiighain, .Inc. Geog., Ind., i., p. 47 . 

I Canniiigham’s .Ancient Geography, !, p. 49. 

II Anahasi*, iv, 32 . 
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other villages are : Tangi, Slierpao, Uuiarzai, Taraugzai, Utmaii- 
zai, and Kajai’. Cliarsaiia and Frang, the most eastern of the 
eight settlements, are seated close together in a bend of the 
river, and might originally have been portions of one large town, 
iiajar lies about two miles to the north-east, and on a inuund 
above it are the ruins of a fort (Hisar). “ All the suburbs,” 
says General Court, “ are scattered over with vast ruins.” On 
these facts General Cunningham thinks it not improbable that 
the modern name of Hashtnagar may be only a slitrbt alteration 
of the old name of Bastinagara or ” city of Uasti,” which might 
have been applied to the capital of Astes, the prince of 
Peukelaotis. 

He writes : 

“ It was a common pnicticc of tlic (iroek- lo rail ilir tmiiaii hiIoisI't liic 
names of tlicir citie?. as Tuxilcs. Assaoamig. and otlier*;. Ii u.is aUo j 
custom umou^at Indian princes to designate any atUliiions or akerarioiis mailo 
to their ciipitaU by their own names. Of this last custout we leave a luaabln 
instance in the famous city of Delhi, wldclu besides its uncit-nt appellations ot' 
Indrapras^tha iiml Dd/nwasal«o known by tlic names tif its succe'si'*' agjji’and- 
izers as Kot-Pithora, Kila Alai. '■J'ligldak.ibatl. Ferozaliad and SlioiijabaTiabatl. 
It is true that the people refer the name of Uaslitnagar to t he "eiglii ton ns ” now 
seated close together ou the lower eoiu*S'=‘ of the iSwac. hut u seems ^wohablc that 
the wish was fat her to the i houghr. and that the original tuune <'1’ liast inag<ii o? 
■w'hatevcr ii tnay luivc l»een. \\asslichtly to Uc^sln '‘agar, m o n 

plausihlc iiiutiuing among a I’m sijfni/rd Mnli.imnmdaJi j'opulation to w liom tho 
‘‘aRscrit JUistiiiagava w.ib nnuuclligiblc.’'’' 

In later times Fuahkalavaf i was famous fora large f-tvpa 
erected un the sput where Hiuklha was said to have iiiaile .in 
alms-offering of his eyes; and on this account was duly ^lbiLe^l 
by the Chinese pilgrims of the fifth, si.vth and seventii 
centuries of our era. It Iiad at this time, liowever, been supersedeil 
as political capital of Gaudhara by Ikirashawnra or Fesliawai’. 
This name first occurs in tlie writings of Fa Uian who visityii 
(lanrlhara in A. I). 400, under the form of Fo-lu-'^hu translitei afed 
by General Cunningham Farasha. .‘^iing-Yun who following- the 
footsteps of Fa Hian in A. D. 520 visited the district of Gan- 
dhara, does not give the name of the principal city, liy Hweii 
Thsang (A. D. G40) the name is spelt Pii-lii-shn-jiu-la, trans- 
literated by General Cunningliam FaraBniudja. Masudi and 
Abu Eihan, in the tenth and eleventh centuries, and l.Hbar in 
the sixteenth, all have the form Farshawar. A local lii.--iorian 
and renowned saint of Huner, Akhund Darwai'/.a, who abo 
flourished in the sixteenth century, writes the name Fin-blmr, 
the spelling being the samoasthat of Farshawar, with fTio 
omission only of the long a. In thi.s, therefore, we have the 
ancient form of tire name, which is probably t® be traced to the 
Hindu Pd ras, the termination uicar being the same as that 
which occurs in another form in the names of Lahore (Loliarvar), 
Kasur (Kashawar), and many other towns of northern India. 
The present form of PeBuiuiar, is referred to the Emperor Akbar, 

* An analogous faio, as -w-ill be liereafter sliowu, hasovertakeu ramsiiawaru. 
Ike ancieut form of the modcra Peshawar, ' 
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■whose fondness for innovation is said to have led him to change 
the ancient Parashdicam, of which he did not know the mean- 
ing, to Peshihcarov the “Frontier-town.” Abul Fazl (in the 
“ Ayin Akhari ”) gives both names. But Abu Rihan, the Arab 
geographer of the tenth century, and Babar, all call it Parasha- 
war. The Akhund interprets the name as full of turbulence ; cer- 
tainly characteristic of the country for some ages past. But, 
unfortunately, the name is of too old a date to render his inter- 
pretation, or the PatUan pronunciation, of any value in the en- 
quiry, further than establishing the fact of the letter r being found 
in the first syllable. Another tradition, giving it a Hindu origin, 
is far more probable, by which it is supposed to have been 
called after a king named Purrus or Purrush ; and the late Sir 
Henry Elliot in his Index observes that the Chinese divide the 
first syllable into Poo-loo-sha, the capital of the kingdom of 
Purrusha. It seems, therefore, most reasonable to conclude 
that the name is simply the seat of Purrus or Porus, the name 
of a king or family of kings ; and that similarly Lahdwar was 
the seat of Leh or Lab. 

There are no authentic records of the tribes seated about 
Peshdwar before the time of Mahmud, beyond the established 
fact of their being of Indian origin : it is not an improbable 
conjecture that they were descended from the race of Yadu, who 
were either expelled or voluntarily emigrated from Gujrat, 1,100 
years before Christ, and who are afterwards found at Kandahar 
and the hills of Kabul, from whom, indeed, some would derive 
the Jaduns now residing in the hills north of Yusafzai, and 
occupying a considerable portion of the Hazara district. What 
little is heard of them before tho period of authentie history leads 
to the belief that they were a bold and independent race; they 
are found opposing the advance of a Persian army sent to de- 
mand the tribute fonnorly conceded by the princes of Hindus- 
tan, hut withheld by ISinkol, then Emperor of the country six 
centuries before our era. On this occasion tho Persians are said 
to have been repulsed, but to have returned iu greater force, 
and finally to have caused all the provinces upon the Indus to 
be ceded to them. The hill tribes, however, continued their 
indejjendeuce, and we find them descending in the 5th century 
B. C. to prevent a Hajpiit sovereign of Hindustiin from establish- 
ing himself on the Indvrs, whose name was Keda Raja, con- 
temporary with Hystaspes, father of Darius. We next hear of 
them opposing the renowned Macedonian conqueror on his 
advance against Poms, the fourth successor of the above Keda 
Raja. 

. One of his armies, according to Arrian, went by the direct 
route through Peshawar; the other one was commanded by 
Alexander in person, and marched through Kunar, Baiaur 
Swat and Buner. ' 

About twenty years after tho death of Alexander, Seleucus 
finding himself master of all the countries between the Euphrates 
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and the ludu?, endeavoured to recover those hoyoiid the latter 
river, from which the Greeks liad been expelled B. C. old bv 
Chandra Gupta (better known by us as Saudrocotta) who had 
established himself iu them. Seleucus passed the Indus with 
this object B. G. dO-'h but made a treaty with his opponent, to 
whom he yielded the allegiance of all the provinces east of the 
Indus, together with the Beshawar and Kabul valleys, Chandra 
Gupta furnishing him in return with 5t)0 elephants. 
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Chandra Gupta and his Indian subjects were Buddliists, R,„idi)i8in in rests- 
and the reign of his grandson, Asoka, who succeeded to the war. 
empire, B. G. 2G3, is celebrated for his extension of that faith to 
Kabul and Kashmir. In thi.s reign wore published those rock 
edicts in favour of Buddhism, wliich are t . ba met with iu many 
parts of the country. One of them is still standing in the 
vicinity of Shahbazgavha in Yiisaf/.ai; though its characters 
are now to be traced with difficulty after a hip.se of more than 
2,000 years. It was published by Asoka in the tenth or twelfth 
year of his reign, and the in-scription names as his coutemporarie.s 
Autiochus II, who flourished from 202 to 217 B. G ; Ptolemy 
II, from 28-0 to 246; Antigonu.s, from 270 to flld; and JIagus. 

And now the Englishman and the Afgh.-iu gaze together on 

this strange vestige of bygone tiun.'s, upon wliich, in mystic 

characters, tho names of Alexander’s .--uceo^or.s were inscribed 

as his contemporaries by an Indian king ! As in similar edicts, 

found elsewhere, groat tenderness is expressed for animal life 

iu accordauce with the tenets of Buddhism. >8liortly afterwards, 

in 24 1 B. G., a great propagaudizer of that faith, Majjhanliko 

was deputed to Peshawar, whore he ordained many priests. Thu \j g, 1 l.. 5 Reviv.tl 

last named dynasty was ovi.'rthrowu by Pushpanutra, who was "f lOai'minism. 

instigated by Brahuiiu inuests to perscciito tlio Buddhist.. 

massacring the monks. 


E. C. US. 
.ippe.inmcB of 
Cireckd. 


At this lime, Innvovcr, B. G. 1 Oo, Greeks rc-appuarud on 
the Indus under Menander, king of Bactiia, whose successor, 
Eucratldes, B. G 148, annexed to his kiii./dom the valleys of 
Kabul ami Peshawar, with a part ol tlio Punjab and ISiudh. 
Half a centuiy later (B.C. 80) Klioriisiiu, Afgluinistan, Sindh 
aud the Punjab were united under a king of the Sakos or SSacic 
Scythian. Other tribes of this nation followed, but Indian 
princes of Lahore and Delhi reconquered tlieir trans-Indus pos- 
sessions of Kabul, Peshawar, &c., which they retained till about shd 
the end of the 7th century of our era. 

Fa Hian, a Ghiiiese pilgrim, visited the country iu the Fu 
fifth century, aadwas followed, a couplo of centuries later, by 
Hweu Thsang. During the visit of the former Buddhism was p, 
the dominant religion, but was falling into decay during the 700. 
visit of the latter. From the diary of Sung Yuu who visited 
Peshawar in A. D. 520, wo learn that at that date the King of 
Gandhara was at war with the King of Kipin or Kopbeue, that 
is of Kabul, Ghazni, and the surrounding districts. A century 
later, at the period of Hwea Thsang’a visit (A. D. 630), the 
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rojal family had become extinct, and Gandhara was a depend- 
ency of Kapi.sa or K;ibnl. Peshawar (Parashawara) itself, how- 
ever, was still a great city of 40 li, or 6J miles in extent, and the 
district of Gandhara, of which it was the political centre, is 
described as extending 1 , 000 / 2 , or 166 miles, from east to west 
and 800 //, or 133 miles, from north to south. Its boundaries, 
as deduced from these measurements, must have included in 
addition to the valle}’' of Peshawar proper, the Khaibar hills 
as far as Jalalabad and Laghman on the west, and the modern 
districts of Kohiit and Bannu as far as Kiilabagh upon the 
south.* 

It may be imagined from the early history of the district 
which ba.s thus been sketched, that the antiquities of thi.s strong- 
Itold of Punjab Buddhism are of peculiar interest and importance. 
'J'hpy have been fullj' described aud discussed by General Cun- 
ningham in liis Ancient (renrjrafhy of Tndia (pp.47 to8P; and in 
bis A rchceolog leal Survey lieports (U , yip. 87-n0;V, pp. 1-66). A 
short notice of the principal objects of antiquarian interest in the 
city of Pe.'hiiwar itsflt will be found in Chapter VI, audit will 
bo sufEcient here to mention bri^'fly the principal places in the 
district, or on its border, nherc valmiblc antiquariiin remains 
exist. The nnijority arc siluato in ibo Ynsat/.ai sub-division. 

( 1 ) The Banigatl or Xaograin i ulr]^ ( (.liii'V a hill abotit 1,200 

feet high. Mln.ited to the nurth-t a^l ot (lie mh-du jsiori in indepen- 
dent itorv , about eleven ortwelsc miles to tlie noith of fewabi. 
General Cunningham is of opinion that tlie positioti of this pliico 
iallie.s mtudi better with the vagiu’ deseiiptious of Aornos that 
have conic down to us, than any other iiosition with which he is 
acquainted. (/Iron. Sur. 11, 97-111 ; V, -jJ-bT. ..Inc. Georj. 

J8-78). 

(2) The Jamal-garhi rniiis. TTicso ruins are on the ridge of a 
continuation of tlie Pajja range, and to the north-west ot Hot! 
Alardan : they bear the name of the village in wliose boundary 
they arc situated. Excavations on a large scale were carried on in 
1873 by a company ot Sappers and Miners under the command of 
the late Lieutenant Crenipien, u.E., whose report published in the 
Supplement to the Punjab (iovernment Gazette of 12tli February 
187-1, gives a full account of the ruins. (See also Arch. Sur, 
46-.J3). 

(3) ihe Kharaki ruins, near a village of that name in tappah 
Baezai situated to the north, about eighteen or nineteen miles from 
the Mardan cantonment, were also explored and excavated in 1874 
by Lieutenant Grant, K.E. His report is piibli>bed in the Supple- 
ment to the Punjab Government Gazette of I2th February 1874. 
(See also Arch Sur. V, 53-55). 


' Cunningham, Anc. Geog., Ind., i, p. 18. 
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(4) The Tnkht Bahi rnins occupy the ere?! and northern 
slope of a hill which is a spur of the Pajja ridge and about 650 
feet above the Yu.^aiV.ai plain, vvhich is 1,209 feet above the 
sea. A full and infere.sting account of these ruins is to be 
found in Bellew's Y'usafzai ” ; thev' also have been since 
thoroughly explored and excavated : a report is published in 
the Supplement to the Punjab Government Gcrxtte of the 6th 
August 1874. (See also Arch. Sur. V, 2.3-3G). 

(5) Therot'k inscription at Shabhazgarha, a village about six 
or seven miles to the east of Mardait. It i.s supposed to be one 
of Asoka’s pillar edicts, publishing the establishment of the 
Buddhist faith as the State religion about 250 B. C. A correct 
copj' of the inscription has l)een lately taken by (Teneral 
Cuviningham. Scraps of it aie to be found in Bellew'a 
" Yus.ifzai” (Arch. Sur. Y. 8-26). 

Another inscribed stone also exists here, and steps were 
taken to preserve it recently by building a wall round if. 
The inscription i.s not as clear as on tli(‘ larger stone. Hlensnrcs 
to firntect this stone weie taken by Major Deane, wliose in- 
tere.st in arcliaiologv has been the means of pr'pserving many 
interesting relics of the past and the discovery of a new and as 
yet nndecipliered series of inscriptions in a in'w character. 

(6) The Kashmir Finnts * This is a cave temple situated 
near the summit of the Sukri ri igt' of Bajja, and best iiji- 
proiiched from the village of Babozai in Inppnh Baezai. 
Its situation is eight miles to the north-west of Bazar in 
tappah, Sadluini. General Cunningham identihes it with Ifwen 
Thsaog’s rave of Prince Sinlana. in Mount Itatitalok. Tliis 
cave has not l)epn thoroiighlv explored yet. A little way 
below the level of the cave, .and opposite, there are the 
ruins of .a small city, the \va\ls of which still stnnil and are 
in good preservation. 

There are besides ruins of apparently wnrlled cities and 
villagp.s at !>ahri-Bahlol (Arch. Sur. V, .'>6 — 46), at Tiralai near 
Sawal-dh4r. (Arch. Sur. V, 55). 

The Kashmir cave deserves further notice, Tt is situated in 
a elitf looking towards the south-west below the ridge on 
which the Kashmir Burj stands. A road from Pirsai crosses 
the ridge, which is practicable for most of the distance for 
a good hill pony. Another footpath leads to Babozai direct 
from the cave. There are three chambers in the limestone rock, of 
which the first two open into e.acli other, and the third is 
reached bv a winding tliglit of steps. The length of the 
fir t) wo chainb ers from the entrance is 322 feet, .and tho 
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* Smats is the Pashto word for cave. 
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height of the first about (30, and of the second about 100 feet. 
The width of the first cave is 84 feet and of the second 9G feet, 
and the gully between tlicin about 40 feet. Tho third cave 
is 80 feet high and above 80 feet in diameter with an opening 
in the roof which admits light and air, so that the air throughout 
is pure, but the floor of all the caves is covered to a depth 
of several feet with pigeon and bats’ dung. In the third cave 
there is a square temple built on a domesbaped rock of stalagmite, 
which was evidently the lioliest shrine. In the first cave there 
is an octagonal shrine just inside t.he entrance which contained a 
large wooden coffin, and in a smaller shrine near the right wall 
some carved wooden plaques w'ilh figure.s oi n fahlr dancing and 
woman giving flowers to a friicr, and ftortions of a wooden box 
were round." In tho centre room there is a large .square shrine, 
and a water tank 13 feet wide, '20 feet long and lU feet deep. 
About 100 feet below the cave towards [fabnzai ou a plateau 
there are the remains of a considerable fort. All the buildings 
apparently date from the Buddhist time, and tho whole place 
deserves thorough e.xploration, which, owing to its situation 
imtnediately on the A.«huzai Border, it has not ns yet received. 
The Kaslimir Burj and another on a western spur of Pajja were 
also evidently outposts to guaru this shiiue, The entrance to 
the cave is difficult as the old masonry steps have fallen down 
and the cliff is very precipitous. They could be rebuilt at 
.small cost, The name may he derived from the fact that the 
gorge here is fairly and picturesquely u coded, and this may 
have suggested Kashmir. 


There are well built stone castles dating back to Buddhist 
times all along the northern hills. One near Sanghau in Baezai is 
specially interesting, -'S tho care taken to bring down in a small 
stone duct the scanty supply of water from a spring, which 
.still exists in the bill above the castle or monastery, would seem 
to show that the water supply was not much more plentiful then 
than it is at present. 

Remains of various kinds are found at Likpani, Sangao, Baja, 
Maini, Topi, Zeda, Galla and Hind.t The mounds .scattered over 
the maira are also supposed by Dr. Bollcw' to be the .sites and 
remains of ancient villages, because the surface soil on or about 
them is thickly strewed with fragments of red pottery. Bones 
Hindu be.ads, glass bracelets, ashes, charcoal, a few Hindu idols 
and coins, mostly Hindu, have been found below the suifacesoil 


The phifjues are imw m Bririsli Museum liaviiiG been made over by 
Deane. Assistant Coinmi'^sioner, ..^Fardan, in 1880. ^ 

f At patro 120 of llurnes’ Kabul he mentions rlie findino- of a Sanskrit 
inscription on marble at Hind, assigned by Mr. Prin^ep to tiie f^eveutli or ei<'litli 
century. It referred to the powei-ful Tarmehas (Turks) as foes overcome bv'’^he 

nameleaa hero celebrated by the inscription. 
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III thd ruins and sitps abovp mpntionpd, coins of the Grecian, 
Uactriaii, Scythian, Hindu anci I\I uliainmadan times are found, and 
pieces of statuary, apparently of Grecian workmanship, have been 
excavated. A valuable collection from the di.strict is to be seen at 
the Lahore Museum. There i.s but one set of m-isotirv ruins in 
Yiisafzai, at Kai urda-oarlii, that belonos to tlie Muhammadan era. 
From the Persian iiisciiiition on a white marhle tablet found in 
the ruins, it appeared that !Sharn,sher Khan Taiin in the twelfth 
year of the reion of Auranozeb Ahimgir, 1080 Flijri, litid, on the 
part of the Gov’ernment. concpiereii the countrv of Mandar, and 
built a fort, mo.sque and well. The remains of the tiiosqueare stdl 
standing. In t''e reiii lining p irt of tlic district the prim ipal ruins 
are the castle of Rtija Hodi, situated on the hill above Kliairahad, 
which Mr. Lowentnal con'idered w.aa the Aoriios of Alexander 
,see also Arch. Sur. V, (i4-6H); ruins ju the neiohbourhood of Pesh- 
awar betweiMi it and Jaiiirud; and a large tope on the right of the 
road to Fort Bara. Near ISptr-.s.nig, in tfippuh Barozai of Khalil, 
there are the ruins of a large city which local tradition calls a city 
of the Kafirs. Tope.s or otlier antiquities arc also discussed by 
General Otinniiigha.n at the following places, the volume ami page 
of his Jrc/ifBoZojiVfH Survi^y FeporG- and tbi' page of his Ancient 
Gengraphij tit which the oe.scriptioii will be found being noted 
against each : — t'harsadda, the old Pcukelaotis ( A. S. R. 89-'d0; A. 
G. 49-51) ; Taritngzui an 1 Tanoi (A. S. R. 11.90); Palo'heri, the 
old Tarushit (A. S. R. II, 90-92 ; A. G. 51-52) Mount Karainar 
(A. S. li. II, 92); Wshind, the old Udaklianda, and capital ot Gan- 
dhara (A. S. R. II, 92-95 ; A. G. 52-57) : Lahore, the old Salatiira 
or Embolima(A. S. R. 11, 95; A. G. 57-58); Bazar, the old 13a- 
iiaria (.A. S. R. 11, 101). 
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Before the close of the seventh centurv a new race, that of the Appearance of the 
Afghans or Parhans, appe.'iivd unoti the scene. This people is Afghans in Pesha. 
first heard of as bidding the lulls of Glmr and Sulniiati at tin, 800 A. D. 
period ot the fall of Persia (A. II. 050) heloro the first advance of 
the Muhammadan arms. .Against this wave of conquest the 
Afghans appear not only to have ludd their own, but to bavc 
commenced at about tlm same period a series of aggressions upon 
their Imlian neignbours of the Khaibar hills and the countries 
bordering upon the Indus. For man» years they wire thus 
brought into contact with the Rajahs of Lahore, and according 
to Ferishta, after figliting 70 battles iti five months, succeeded 
in wresting a portion of the plain country from him. At 
length they were joined by tlie Gakhais, an old ami iiidepeudeiit 
people (now the peaceable and industrious inhabitants of the 
southern inoantaius of Htiza'a), who occupied the country be- 
tween tlin Indus and the .Jhclnm, from the mountains in the 
north to tlie Salt Range in the south, originally the scat of tho 
Khasahs, or Kashmii is. AVith their aid the .Afghans forced the Rajah 
at the end of the .seventh, or beginning of the eighth centurv, to cedu 
to them all the Koliistan w est of ihe Indus, and south of the Kabul 
river, on the condition of their guarding that frontier of Hindustan 
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Chapter II. against invasion. But the plain of Peshawar and the hills to the 
nortli, with Swat, Buner, &e., were stilt occupie i hv tribes conneot- 
ed with India, and were left unmolested. Tiie\’ are nnmtioned as the 
Afghrns''iD^'^Peslid^ tribes of Sehat going to the assistance of Klioman of Chiuore m the 
war, 800. A. D. beginning of the ninth century, on which occasion Pe.shuwaris 
noticed with Lahore and Kangra as forming a princedom under 
Anunga, Chief of Delhi. The Afghans remained independent in 
Gbor and the Siiiermin and Khaihar nionntaiiis, long after 
Khorasiin and Transoxiana had burst from tiie Arab ^ uke, and 
through the succeeding dynasties of Tahir, the Sofaridesj and the 
Sainanis. 


History 


A. D. 970. Alptagin, When Alptagin, Governor of Khor.Lan under the last named 
Governor of Khora- lorcibly resisted expulsion from othce in h7l', he partially 
owed his success to the Pathans who sided tvith him, and began 
to display those martial qualitie.s which afterwards obtained fur 
them the first rank in the armies of Central Asia. But now the 
fate which had involved the Persian empire wa.salioiu to be visited 
from other quarters upon that of India ; and from the rime of tSebuk- 
tagin, who succeeded Alptagin in 1177 A.D, Pe.shawar became the 
scene of fierce contests; the plain of the district and ili-' hillv couu- 
A.D.978. Sebuk-Ly to the north were still Indian, whilst the Pathans about the 
tagin takes Pesha- Khaihar were on friendly terms with the pruices of Liihore. In 
978 the Rajah of that place, Jaipal, son of Hispal, of the Brahmin 
race, advanced from Peshawar with a 1 irge fore.r to «?sail .'<ebuk- 
tagin, who opposed and routed him at Laghiuan, pursuing bis arniv 
to the Indus, and inflicting great loss. The confjui'ror took 
possession of the country up to the river, and left Abu All 
with 10,000 horse, as governor of Pesiiawar. The Pathiins at ibis 
time made an alliance with him and lurni-heJ soldiers to his 
army. 


A. D. 1001. Defeat 
of Jaipal by Mab- 
m^d. 


Sebuktagin dying in 907 was succeeded as Governor of 
Khorasan by his son Blahinud, who, throwing off ail dependence on 
the Samani princes, assumed the title of Sultan in DOlh and from 
this reign the Hindu religion in these parts may be said to have 
received its death blow. In the early luign of this celebrated 
invader of India the plains of Peshawar were again the scene of 
some great buttles, the first of which was fought on (bn miiLra 
between Nowshera and the Indus, in the year lUOl. Mahnuid was 
opposed by Jaipal, who had been constantly endeavourinir to re- 
cover the country wrested from him by Sebuktagin, still aTded by 
some of the Pathans, whose allegiance to tho Muhammadan eover- 
nor of ieshawarwas not of long coutiunance. Tho battle took 
place on 27th November, and the Hindus wero again routed, Jaipal 
himself beiug taken prisoner, who, upon his subsequent release. ‘le- 
signed the crown to his sou Anandpah On this occasion iMahmd d 
punished the Pathans who had sided with the enemy, and as they 
were now converted entirely to the Muhammadan faith, they were 

fuaUbf allegii'uee, and joined the'Siiltau 
lu all his wars against tho infidels. Mahmud in 1004 a"ain visited 
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Pesliilwiir, ami Was opposed near the Indus by Anandpdl, who had 
joined Hip Kinrj of Mooltan in revolt, and was routed, and fled to 
Ka'Innir ; the conqiievor lelt as governor of the coiintrv a converted 
Llindn, Se\\uk[ial, who was called Zab Sai.s, but he afterwards re- 
volted and relapsed into idolatrv. 
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History 
A. D. 1004. A con- 
verted Hindu Se- 
wafcpal, appointed 


• ■ 1 • I .governor. 

'I'lio Indiati [ riiicei: now viewed With great alarm the threatening 

attitiiioof the Ghazni I'ulcr, and a vast army was assembled from 
all part^ of Nortbern Inoia, containing the flower of a falling hut 
still i.ndaunted race. Enriebed wiih the offerings of partriotism (for 
the females had (leiindod th!‘m^"lvp.s of their ornaments to send forth 


the devoled hanil. upon which were centred the last hopes of 
llindni'ini, the army advanced lowards the Indus, and was 


there joined by tiia Gakliar.'i, the bi.avest and strongest of the 
tribes then s'Cite i in the Hnnjab. Mahmud bad m.ado equally 
extensive preparaHons. and the two armies sighted each other 
on the plains ot Giiacli." 'L'he invader had not expected to 
meet so large a iiosT. as that which he found prepared to 
oppo.se linn ; and, throwing his army into an entrenched posi- 
tion, awaited attack. But Anandpdl preferred a wiser course, 
and for forty days the armies remained watching each other. 

At length Mahmud put forward a column of archers in the hopes 
of drawing the army to an engagement. The Gbakkars closing 
with them threw them into confusion, and pursuing closely 
overhure all oppo.sition, until they h.ad cleared tlie entrench- 
ments and sliiiglitere 1 .a vasr number of Muhammadans. The 
action then liecame genciat and Mahmud’s army was giving 
wav under the fierce assault, w'hen the Raja’s (depbant becom- 
ing fngiitcned turned and fled. The Indians supposing their 
leader to bo letiring from the field, lost heart and, becom- 
ing contused, fell back in disorder, while the Muhammadans 
rallving bore down upon them, and gained a complete victory, 
shaving, it is .said, in the pnr.suit 20,t)00 of the infidels. t 
In Ins invasions of 11)17 and 1023, Mahmud made Peshawar A. D. 1020. Settle- 
the place of assomblv for his armies, of which the 
formed clic main portioii, and wdiose chiefs he invariably treated 
with honour, encouraging the tribe to settle in the Kh£iib,ar 
hills to serve as a harrier between his country and that of a 
powerful onemv. The Afridis were the tribe to whom the 
Indians had made the cession of these hills, before alluded 
to, at the close of the seventh century, and at this period they 
were being occupied hv tiie ancestors of the Bangashes, Orak- 
zus, Khaiharis, and Shinwaris, now' possessing them. 


For a centurv and more Peshawar continued a province Peshawar a pro- 

of Gh.iziii under .Maiiindd’s numerous successors, and under 
, , , 1 - ■ 1 . • . under Mahmuds 

iho laticr piiiices of that line ncqoired greater importance, 
becoming as it were the centre of their dominions, which 


*■' Near Peshawar.” Elpluustene, p. C2.S. 

t As to ili6 alleged naa of gunpowder iu this battle, see Elphinstone, p. 329. 
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Chapter IL then cxten.iec! io T.ahore, to which place the royal residence 
had benn transferred. The wreafer pait of the idaiii country 
History. (certaody the wlnde of Yu.'oitzai to the nortli of the 
l^^bul) wan at this time and, for mam year.s ensuing, bu' thinly 
peopled. Tile iny.isions of .Vlahmd I had left it “ a deserted 
“wilderness, the haunt of the tiger and rhinoceros, and only 
“ occasionally visited for the sake of pasture by the shepherd tiibes 
“ accustoine i to roam about the neighbouring countries. By 
*' these it was gradually rcpeopled and cultivated in scattered 
“ spots, (ill in time other tribes of cultivators came in, and settled 
“ all over the plain, much as they are at the present day. The 
“.country, however, lias never properly recovered its former condi- 
“ tion of prosperity. Now wreichetl mud hovels stand on the 
“ ruins of former towns and cities, the buildings of which arc 
“ still in many parts traceable by the remains of their massive 
“ stone walls. . . . Mahmud’s destructive hosts were not 

" conquerors and settlers, but passing robbers and plunderers. 

So were his successors Jhengiz Khan and TaimtirLang with their 
“ swarms of destroying savages, who in the thirteenth and foiir- 
“ teenth centiines swept through ibis region on their wtiy to India 
“ and efiectnallv prevented any attempt at colonizing or resettling 
“ the country.”* 'I'hus even to the sixteenth ceiitiirv, the Peshawar 
plain lay an almost total w aste, covered with a thick jiingie, in 
which Babar records the pleasure taken by bis followers iii huntin(» 
the rhinoceros, 

.settlement in the plains of any tribe of undoubted 
lazaks. Afghan origin probably took place, as will be hereafter related, in 

the fifteenth century. Long belore this, how'ever, iiiembor.s ot the 
Ualazak tribe, to wliom sfime authorities (inclnciiiig Major Jamesl 
attiihute Pathaii dHSCfnt,t had settled in the plain. Their advent, 
which seems to liave followed at no great interval after the era of 
Mahmud, was marked.” savs Major James, “ by no outrages or 
slaughter, dhe villages they found were tew, the country 
“ poorly cultivated, and the people a quiet race, chiefly pastoral, 
“ and still unconverted.” These the Dalazaks reduced to a kind of 
servitude, contracting marriages at. the same time with some ot the 
chief families. Tlie oiigiiial mimbitants in a short time had be- 
come so iiicoi porated with the mote mimetous and superior settlers 
as to be lost sight ot. Tiie Dalazaks. on the other hand, by inter- 
marriages and tlie new customs which ihey adopted from their 
neighbours, lost their national characteristics, so that, in speakiiitr 
of them at the present day, tiie Afghans completely ignore tlieir 
claim to Patban descent and style them kafrs. In the eTeventh cen- 
tury' these Dalazaks had possession of all the plain ot Peshawar, j; 
and extended even to Chacli HazBra,§ and the Jhelum. They con- 
tinued quiet and orderly, their position in the plain rendering them 
accessible to punishment ; and paid a small triliute to the local 


• Bi llow, pp. 50-60. 



§ As to this term, see Gazetteer of Hazara. 
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governors appointed fioni Ghazni. Tlie liill.q to the north formed 
part of toe 8v\ar kieg.lom, w hicli since the withdrawal of the 
Hindu' from thelnlu-i, hoi remained inlependeitt under a chief 
of its own with the title of Sultan. 

In til" same century tin- Pathans of Glior, who had remained 
dependent on Goaznij re-a'Serti-d tneir litiLts, and after various 
fortunes succeeded in casrino off the yoke, .and in the person ot 
Muhammad, the lirother of the first Ghorian usurper (Souri), ties 
troyeit the GhaZnavite power. He did all in his (lOwer to induce 
the Afghans to .settle in thtt momitains ahont Peshawar, and many 
extensive immigrations took filace m his time. 'I ht' Ponjah, how- 
ever, was wrested Irom hi.s Lientemint Kntahndin, hy the Gakhats, 
ft’nm whom M nhammiid, 'he Ghoiiiin, retool; it in 1^04, on v\hich 
occasion he manrigod to convert them. The tict cost him his life, 
for on his retnni towards Gliazni he was assassinated in his tent 
upon the Indus by a party ot Gtikh irs who I'ttd lost relatives in 
the lato War. (hvil commotions followed ; tlie king ol Khaiizm, 
Tacush, took [lossession of Qliazni in 1215, and India was for some 
time ruled hv the provincial governors who declared Iheir inde- 
pendence. Thus for the first time the Indius became the bnuodary 
between the eastern and western empires, and India ceased to hate 
connection.^ with the trans-lodns territoiies. All this time the 
Pathan tribes retained their independence in the mountains, and 
bore no [lart in the compiest.s or losses of their hrethren in Ghor : 
indeed, we find tlieir lulls the eonstant a.sGitm of pritices expelled 
by the Ghoi’ians in their struggles for powm-. Peshawar, too, 
remained in posse-sion ot the D.ilazuks, subordinate to tbo 
successive princes of Glnzui, Gbor and Kbarizm. I’lie latter, 
however, soon fell betore a new ].o"er which appeared upon the 
scene, and in 1242 ti o M >mhals w ei c m posse-sion ol till the country 
west of Che Indus. At this lune, too, tinotner moveme nt was taking 
{dace, the results of which were more imcortttnl to the Peshawar 
district than the invasions of Gnazni an 1 Woglial conquerors. 

Two Pathan In others, Ivii ikli.n an i Glmri, had in the earliest 
times given theii names to two of tin* great divisions of the nation, 
settled near Kand iiiar : the lands of their tnlieritunce were jointly 
possessed bv them, winch cause, 1 itiepute.*. to arise as tlieir numbers 
increaseil, and the Khakliais, being the weaker of the two, were 
forced to coiueot ilienselves with an uneqital share, upon a 
separate division being made of the land. They were subsequently 
expelled from even ibis pertion. and tiiiaily determined toreinoto 
altogether from their ancient seat : they were accompanied by 
the Dtmankhel tiiul IMuliammadzai tiiues belonging to other 
divisions, and settled near Kabul tibont the middle ot the thirteenth 
century, where they remainoil for some tune quiet and unmolested. 
Taimur’s itiva-iou ot India, in December 1-397, did not* disturb 
Peshawar or the tubes about it; be marched from Kabul to 
IjaunU, where be crO'.se i tb * Indus. Ahont this time the Khakhai 
P.ithiiiis, inerea.siug in iiumb-r and wealth, had now acquired 

* Jlill savs, Taimar ilf-ct’iidi- 1 lutu* c.ty ul Kabul; wheiiCB tio marched 
towa rds Attocl;, riic celebrated p.is-am- nf the Indus — page 273, \ ol, IT. 
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Chapter II. importance in their new possession?, and were divided into three 
_ — ■ principal clanSj c.dicd Vn.‘al’zais, (tigiani«, and Tuikilanis, They 

History. were ev^‘^ tlifi nolorions fi.r their tiii'liulenee and iiiteinal feuds, 

Khakhai divisnu ,|g oppressive tiearinent ot their neie liLoiii'..^, 

acco.Mpaaicd by Us- . n i i i . 1 ... re r> . 

mankhel and Mu- ^ Constantly Cariym<; etl. Uut 

hammadzais settle they Were nspi'iil to UIng Iteg (who was theehiest son of Sliiroch, 
near Kabul, thir- (pp sg,j of Taimur and nnele of Ilahar'', who was enableil through 
toenth century. their assistance, A. D. 1470. to maintain liimseif in the sovereignty 
of Kabul; anil, until tirniiv seited, ho was obliged to leave 

Expulsiou of Yu- them Unrestrained. When no lontycr laqiiiiiiig their services, he 
safzaia fioin Kabul, .ptenipti'ii in vam to e.Dei ce them. A strono f.. 11(1 had risen between 
the Gieianisanii Yn-alzais, and UIng Jji-g, sninig with the forint f, 
sustamed ;i defeat Ironi ihi' iart. r. Upon tins lie adopted a diffeieut 
policy, and I'eione.l t'ltieit the tribe with great consideration, 
indncoig them to come to ins dnrJidr from the hills wli'ch thf V 
cineflv oceupieii, on wliieh o.-c.sioas their chiefs were treated with 
niarke.i di'tinction .At length an occasion olferoii itself, when 70 
of the Pathan wKiZi/.'s weiv unarme.i anti at his mercy, and hasei v 
availing liini'elf ol the (.;i]it)rluuiiy , he slew them nil Imt one, named 
Aladk Ahmnri. wdio wa* spaied on the comlition t lint the Ird'o 
should leave Kabul. TIk'v dol so, and tit first settled in Basaiil nnii 
about Jidnb'.liad. They endeavoured to tnkc [lossession cfBajanr, 
but Wf'i'o repul'pd. 

Settlement in the d he A usalzais, Gigianis, and ilniiammadzais then camo to tlio 
Peshawar pUin Peshawar plain, which th<*y entered liv i he Tartara route at Sppr- 
sang, when they begged Irom the Dtdazaks for a jiortion of land 
on which to seitie. 'i'his was granted, anil tlio new comors settled 
down in Ooabi. Bntihev did not long remain on ■li.^so t.'rms and 
aitiioueli native lu'torians lay tin* blaim* of tlio f|narrel ui on the 
cattle-lifiing proiiensitn's of file IJalazii ks, i he cont.raiw is the most 
likely supposition The A u^alzais were the tir.st to liietik lairlpbilt 
they Were soon j, lined b’, the Gigianis, .M uhamma.izais, and Tltman- 
kliels ; a gi-e.it battle wa> fought, on the north side of the .''w^t 
Tiiei , in wlitcti the llauizak.s wen- ronteo with great slaughter, and 
fie. I pn'cipitately to li.izara. The Gigiauis received l ho Doaha as 
their j)(or'ou;to ' he .Mull immadz ii.s was assigned Uashtuagar, and 
to the lu'atzii til.- remainder (.t ihe (a'oiiitrv north of tin- Kublil 
rivei. Ihe Uinuinkheis were placed in the hills about the .Swat river, 
and the.so tniie^ stid retain tiie aliotiiionis then assigned to them. 
Mahk Alim-id, before ineo'ioned, figures mall tiieso wars as a chief 
^^Furthercouquewsof (listingaished vtdour. But the Yusd'zais were bent, on further 
conquest, aii.l prepan- i to take [losses'iun ot Boat moving for tliat 
j.niqiose to .Siiahkut. The Bwaiis were all assembled at Uio Mora 
Pass, an. i the Yusafzais, a.d vanciiig to t In toot of the hills, made as 
It they would attack at once But at night tlim made a vapid turn 
to til- .ilaiakun.i Pass leaving tiieir woiiipn in the camp, wii'iso 
niusirand singing during the night conee ,!ed trom the enemy their 
p .Ills, tie* lisi.ig -nn (lis overed the glittering swords of the 


‘ History r(*p 


ISaS mni.Ui “'"1 th- oper.oiona of the Chitral i;e;i..f Force, in 

the .ilala'sami Pa-'Ses an. I then adv anciug on 

the notice of the ^his old iuTasioii, which was brought to 

0 General Officer Commanding shortly before the attack,— 
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invaiiers who had crowned the Pas.s. aiid siiddciily fc’i upon tho 
iislnnished Swati^, who oh'orofl hut a weak lo.^i-tanc" : ilin-: tli.* 
Yiisafz iis took ]'0<.ie5‘ion of Iowit Swat. .lahllahil l ami 

L iirhnian, tons evacuated bv the !\hakiiai f’athan^, eanie into tho 
[lO-.^bO'^^ion (;f the Ghori tribes, wliieh cornpri^-ed tlie KhaliN. Moh- 
inands, and Daudzais : thev likewise bewail to oceupv t e liills hi - 
tween Lalpura and tno L-’e-;h:iwar viheVj now tlm Si'.at of the 
upper Jlolunaiids. The plain of Pe'liawar, sontli of tlie Kabul 
river, still continued in pos.iessien o* the Dalazaks. The T.irkn- 
hinis partly remained in L iohman, ;ind lYiillv effecleil a settlement 
in Bajanr, which country, like that of Swat, had a chief with tho 
title of Sultan. 


Chapter 11. 
History. 

Fill ther CGuque&ts 
of the Pathaiis. 


Doriiis tlie oreater part of the fiftceiitli coiiturv, the Pathaim 
north of the Kiibnl river remained nmnolested in their ne'v 
po'sessions, to whicii they li.id .ad ed Bur. or ami Chanda. 'Thev 
did not offer oven a nominal al!eoiaiiei“ to anv foreign power, 
(listribntiiig their lands and iroveining themselves by certain 
acknowlod ned laws and cnstniiis, and as their numbeis increased, 
forming them.selves into suialhn- comnninities nicier local rdiiefs, 
with separate and distinct interests, but tronml together hv a sti<inr_r 
tie of nationality, and jealously gmiiniiig agaiiist tln^ acquisition 
of ascendancy by any Tribe or individn.il amonest them — a strong 
trait in their character. The western piowers wer(> too weak lo 
attempt intei ference, whilst the Afghan dyiiastv, which governed 
India during the greater part of this century, was absorbed in 
wars at home. 


FusiLii'n of the 
uli:iininafl/;ais and 
y nsaf/ais during: the 
hfteeiith centiirr. 


The Emperor Babar, of the Clingliatta f.imily ol Moglial Tho Hiupei-or 
Tartars, acquired the sovereignty of Kabul and Ghazni from the^^ifany acquires 
usurper iMoUiin in A.D. 15(i4. At tins p'.-iod, as has been before ^'1^™'='“'’’ 
detailed, tho phiims and hills ot Laghman, Kunar, Peshawar, 

Swat, and Bajaur were iuhaulteJ by newly settled Afghan tribes, 
though towards tho north some of the aliorigines remained inoro 


or less independ(mt inuier their lieredilaiy iialui' chieltains. 
Former Sultans of Kabul and Gbazni had ehiimed them as .sub- 


jects. hut. beyond the occasional compulsory p.iymenr of tribute, 
the subjection, l.otb of these tribes and of ibe A fgliiiiis of tho 
wilds and the mountains, luel been liitio moro ihuii iiominal, Tiio 
clans oocnpying tlic hills infested the |d:iin.s ;ind hig!i roads ; thojc 
especially bordering (.n the ditlicull passes leaiiing to India, looked 
upon them as a part of ihcir revenue, either pluu(l“i-ing or levying 
contributions on caravans and traveller.s, as at the present miy. 

In the following year, luO.o, Babtir inediialed an inouisioii 
into India and proceeded by Jtilalah.ad (then called Atlin.ipur) 
and the Khaibar Pass to Peshawar. Hero his origin.d plan w.as 
abandoned for a maranding expedition to the .‘touthward, in the 
course of which he had several engagements with tho Afghans of 
Bangash (Kohat) an.l Baunu, returning by the Sukhi Sarwar 
Pass and Boii to Ghazni. 


For several years after this Bahar was occupied in quelling D- , 1505 to 
rebellions in bis provinces, and in the vidn endeavour to recover /jfer^curdonl 
his possessions in Trausoiiana from the Uibeks. He undertook, 
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also, several expeditions against the Afghans in their hills, 
employing strong lioht forces, with wliich ho endeavoured to .sur- 
prise them. Wlien .succe.'sfdl, the foray re.siiited in tlie dispersion 
or slaughter of the men and the carrvi'io off of women, c.ittle, and 
property’. When, however, the clans ve'e on their cm, rd, they’ 
offered .a brave resistance, and, .after considerable loss to both 
parties, he withdrew Ids forces, chtiming at be.st a doubtful vic- 
tory. Still these forays bad the effect of restrainincr the tribes 
nearest to Itira Irorn plundering in his territories. Scarcely a year 
passed without his making inroads into the country of some of the 
tribes, either to cliastise their licentionstie.ss, or to protect his more 
peace, <ble sntijects. But in 15l9. fifteen years after his conquest 
ofKatuI, tie entered on a more extensive campaign against them, 
when the iJalazdk Chiefs, Imrning to avenge tliein-elves on the 
Yusafzai, attended him as allies and guides. They fiist marched 
against the fort of Bajnnr, where the t'ultan rpfn.sed to 
sulimit. On tliis occasion it is said he emoloyed matchlocks 
against the enemy, which were quite new to them ; tho 
experience of their effects threw the garrison into such consterna- 
tion that the fort was easily cat tied by escalade, when tho 
men 3.00O in number, with their Suhdn, were put to the sword, 
and a pillar erected of th.eir lieads ; ttie women and children were 
enslaved. The Tarkihiu' Afghans, alreadv partially seated in 
Bajaur, extended Hieir sottleroents and gradually possessed them- 
selves of the country : on this occasion a tribute in grain was 
imposed upon them, 

Sultan Wais, of Swat, escaped a similar fate by tendering his 
snbmission, which was accepted, Tlie Yusaiztis in lower Swat, 
Buner, &c., lik''wise sent an embassy to Babar, who deeming it pru- 
dent to avoid a h.'itas-<iiig ;ind bootl -ss caiiipaigu in the liills, was 
apparently conciliated, ami took in marriage t tm daughter ot Sl'sh 
Mansur, one of their maliks, or headmen. Tlie final agreement 
included the impos tion o! a tribuie in gniin, and a promise on the 
pint of the Tusafzais to letrain froni inroads on upper Swat. De- 
scending f rom the lulls, Babar plundered tin- Y us,if zais and Muham- 
maazais of the plains north ol the Kabul river, and erecting a fort at 
Peshawar, left a garrison there. This mote complete subjugation of 
the tribes facilitated his subsequent operations towards Hindustan. 
He encamped at Katlang and Shalibaz-garha, and it was then bis 
troops destroyed the zidraf at Shah ^ Kalamtar. In 1519, Babar 
crossed the Indus above Atiock, occupied Bhera on the Jhelum, 

and on his return to Kabul received the submission of the Gakhars. 
His subsequent invasions of India did not alfi-ct the. tribes about 
Pesbdwar, but they took the opportunity of his continued absence to 
withhold their tribute, and to revert to their plundering habits. Tho 
Dalazaks too destroyed tho Port at Peshawar. Babar died at 
Agra in 1530. 

_ Huinayun, his sou, compelled toffy tow.ards Sind, lefttheterri- 
tories of India and ttie Punjab in the hands of the Afghans under 
N..herShah. The latter Chief, whose real name was Farid, was the 
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grandson of Ibrahim, an Aff^baii ot' the tribe of Siir, who came to Chapter II. 

Peshawar with some of the earlier settlers and passed on to Hindus- 

tan in quest ot military service. The bonse of Taimur would not History 
probably have succeeded in again wresting the empire fiom Sher 
Shah’s successors, but for the jealousy with which the Afghans 
regarded the advancement of any individual of their nation, and the 
strong notions they cherished of independence andecjualitv — feel- 
ings which debarred all unitv of action uuless restrained by the 
personal character of the aspirant. These feelings pervade the nation, 
and are manifested ns forcihlv in the appointment of a village 
officer as in the instalment ot a king. In 1551 Hamayiin, re- 
established at Kabul, meditated a return to J ndia, bnt dared not cross 
the Indus whilst bis restless brother, Kiimran, was at large. The 
latter Prince had sought an as\ lum with tlio Khalil and Mohmand 
Afghans, into whose hills he was followed by Humayiin, w ho gained 
a partial victory, and afterwards wintered at Pashut on tbeKunar 
river, in which mountain fastness his troops were mnch harassed 
by the Afghans who prowled about his camp, plundering and put- 
ting to death all who fell into their haiid.s. Kamriin wandered from 
tribe to tribe, staying a week with each, but at last, in 1-552, he 
was surprised by Humayiin, w hose troops committed great slaughter 
amongst the Afghans, Kamran himself cscajied, but was finally 
given up to his brother tiv the Gakhars under their chief, Sultiin 
Adam. Towards the end of the year Humavun proceeded to chas- 
tise the Afghans for tiie a^'istance rliey had given to Kamrau, and 
his columns, penetrating into Bangasliand d'irah, pillaged ami laid 
waste the country, driving off the sheep and cattle of tlie tribes, 
and seizing their effects, in 15.53 Humavun, having caused his 
brother to be blinded and sent to Makka, prepared to invade India, 
and as a preliminary mea-^ure, la lmilt the Fort at I'e.sliaw'ar which 
the Dalazaks had destroved. A strong gariison wa.s placed in it 
under the command of .Sekandar Klu'in, Uzliek, and tlie fort was 
provisioned w itli the arain ef ihe nei^hlMuiring Halazaks. The 
latter soon afterwards atlaekcl it, Imt wi-re icpeiled bv tlie Uzbek 
commander. In the ff.llowiup \ r ir HmiKivun i.-cros.-od tlie Indms on 
his road to Delhi. 

After his departure tlie Glioraikhel Afghans, consisting of the a. D. 1554 . The 
Khalil, Mohmand and Daudzai trib' s, entered the plain of Peshawar, Ghoraikhel lAfghans 
and, ousting the Dalazaks. tonk [lossession of the districts in (Kbabls, Mohraands 
which they are now hieat-il. ami io which they gave tfieir 
names, i'be Dalazaks were driven across tlie Indus ; they are 
to he met with now in lun. one or two vili iges west, of that 
river, but are more niinitroii'. oii tlie ‘'.(.stern -ide though, compara- 
tively speaking, the tribe is extinct. riie KbaiiD, Moiiniands, and 
Daudzais being now seated in tlie plain anil exjiosed to attack, Final settlement of 
became the frequent victims of the local Governors, a treatment Afghans in Pesha- 
which finally effected a cliaime in their eliuraoter ami habits, con- 
trasting strongly with the liold independence ot their hill brethren. 

This completes the settlement at Peshawar and its bordering districts 
of all the Afghan tribes now located there ; no subsequent immi- 
gration took place. 
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In 1586 Akbai'on liis rehirn from Kashmir passed through the 
Peshawar vallev, and determined on the snlpngation of its tribes 
A D 1585 Akbar’s liitherto successfully resisted all attempts to impose upon 

expkition.°’ ' them a foreigti yoke. Accordingly under pretence of a desire to 
restore the true faith he sent an army under Zain Khan, his foster 
brother, and Raja Bir Bal against the Yusal/.ais The open countiy 
was soon subdued, and the albeu commanders atcemfited to follow 
up their enemy into the hills, but becoming involv^‘d among dehles, 
retired to the Emperor's camp near Attock. A larger force was 
equipped, and sent again under t lie same commanders : they advanc- 
ed by Pulli, and Bir Bal attempted to ascend the pa.sses into Swat, 
but was vigorously attacked and obliged to retire ; in the pursuit 
he was himself slain, ami his force cut up. Zain KhsiTs division 
was still in the plain but, being attacked in the night, was likewise 
defeated, and lie Red on foot to Attock. .\koar fitted out a 
third expedition against tiiein, and plated its conduct under 
the celebrated Tmlar Mai and Haja Man is'ngh, the Governor 
ot Kabul, Taught by experience tm* impolicy of liazaiding 
a desultory contest in the lulls, thC'e leaders aoopted a more prudent 
course, and, taking up jiositions in different pai ts ot the country, 
tortificil themsch ts and pi'Wi'iiti'd flic Pudiaus iVotn cultivating in 
the plum. 

Akbar’s policy. IR'-'' mcasuic proved so h,iia>.'ing to the tribi'S that they 

tendered a nominal snbmis-ion, uliic.i cnalilt-d Akbar to make 
some kind of agreemunt wiih them in the winter ot 1587, and to 
turn his attention towards tin- l!o>liaiiiaj oi 'Jirah ami iisneigh- 
bonring hilts. Having thus as'cited his supriinaev, Akbar never 
aticnqitcd the more complete snbjngarion of a pcopb' npon whom 
so little impression could be made even b\ eosriv expeditious, 
which cxhausti-d th(‘ la-souiaa'S ot tin- (uiniiie. He eonlincd biin- 
sell to keeping opi n tlie road to Kabul, and nia iitaining a partial 
control over the hill m-n, liv keeping a tii ni bold ot the jilains, 
and thus commanding tlndi cultivation. 15ur hi' govi'rnors were 
>nostly oppre.ssi\e and lyiaiuucal : one of tbein, Svad Hamad, de- 
naiided in marriage the ilaughter of .M ilik Bain, of the Hand/ai 
Iriiie. He rctuscil to givi' her, and upon n'-in j ii' e>-e,l to do so, 
feigned at last to comply, amt at a gia-.U. fe ,>t hel 1 on tiii? occasion 
■ the governor and his suite were murdercii, and Malik Bath fled to 

the liills. As soon a-, liis pow'er was removed, the trilie revolted. 
Akbar was at length compelled to recall liim under a promise of 
paialoii — a course afterwards livqueutly adopted by the fsikhs to- 
wards eliicts who fled. 

The Hoshaniaseci. About this time (the middle td tile ^ixteentli cenlurv) a religious 
sect arose among the Bathiin.s, which was dc'imed to be the cause 
of prolonged dis.-ension amongst the tube-. It w is fouiideil hv one 
Bazid, who a-stiimd the character ot a prophet, and collected 
numerous di.soiples. chiefly m the Buleinaii and Khaibar inoiin- 
tains. He styled l.imscll I’lr Bokhan or Boshaii, hut hv all native 
histoiiaiis he IS called Fir fl'nrik, or '• P.dnt of darkness,” a name 
given to him by his great opposcr, Akhiiud It.irwcza, He laid 
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aside the Koran, and taught that nothing existed but God, who 
required no set forms of worship, but an implicit obedience to 
his Prophet. This ea.sy creed met with many supporters amongst History, 
the wild mountaineers, who found a further incentive for Joining The Eoshani 
the sect in the license which it afforded to them. It enjoined 
species of social communism ; and its professors were authorised 
to seize the land and property of all who would not accept their 
creed. Venturing at length to oppose the government of Kabul, 

Pir Roshan was captured and imprisoned. A large sum of money 
procured his release, and he then made Hashtnagar his seat, 
where he received many converts. He died, however, soon after 
his release at Gfaalladher. His five sons strove to keep up the 
sect, which at that time embraced half the nation, its most active 
and important members being the Afridis of Tirah and some of 
the Yusafzai. Sheikh Umar, the eldest son, removed the bones 
of his father, and carried them about with him in a chest ; but 
his success was not great, and a strong opposition being raised 
by Akhund Darweza, the Yusafzai tribes were reclaimed. At 
length the supporters of the new sect met with a defeat atMaini, 
where Sheikh Umar with two of his brothers were slain, and 
their bodies thrown into the Indus, while the bones of their father 
were burned. The two younger sons, Jalal-ud-din and Kamal- 
ud-din, escaped and went to Tirah, which then became the chief 
seat of the sect. About this time Akbarwas, as already related, 
asserting his supremacy over the Yusafzai, who had not joined 
in the Roshania movement. While these events were in pro- 
gress, Jalal-ud-din was wandering at the head of a powerful 
band in the mountains lying between Kabul and Ghazni, and at 
one time obtained actual possession of the latter place. He was 
then attacked by Jafar Beg, sent against him from Kabul by 
Akbar (A. D. 1600) ■, and being driven out of the city was killed 
in an attempt to recover it. Kamal-ud-din was captured in 
Hashtnagar and kept a prisoner in India till his death. The two 
rocks upon the Indus opposite Attock are called Jalalia and 
Kamdlia after these two brothers, in allusion to the great loss of 
life caused by the dangerous whirlpools at their base, and to the 
extensive shipwreck of souls imputed to the two upholders of 
the Roshania sect. The epithet was first given by Akhund 
Darweza, their father’s great opponent, and one of the most 
celebrated saints of the country. He wrote a history and 
several theological works, and died at Peshawar, where his 
tomb is still a place of general resort and superstitious sanctity. 

The Roshania sect still continued to flourish for many years in 
Tirah, under Ihdad, the grandson of Bazld by his son Umar 
Khan. Like his uncles, this man led the life of a robber ; and his 
bands of religious burglars and highwaymen, who for many years 
infested the country between Kabul and Peshawar, acquired 
notoriety by their success, enterprise and cruelty.* In A. D. 

1611, during the reign of Jahangir, the Roshanias once more 
app eared in force, and succeeded in causing a revolt in Kabul^ 


* Edkw. 
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but were defeated with great slaughter, and from that time the 
sect gradually wore out. At the present time its tenets are 
professed only by the immediate descendants of the founder in 
Tirah and Koh4t, and by some of the Bangash and Orakzai 
Pathans. The ancestors of those members of the latter tribe, 
who are popularly known as Shias, were probably of this sect. 
The Yusafzai, upon first taking possession of their present 
seats, were accompanied by three Sheikhs of great repute, be- 
lieved to have possessed the power of predicting events destined to 
affect their nation. The most celebrated of these was Sheikh Malli, 
to whom was entrusted the work of dividing the land amongst the 
several branches of the tribe. The relative proportions assigned 
by him to each clan is the recognised standard of the present day. 
He did not specify the lands, but, referring to the numbers and 
circumstances of each family to be provided for, he fixed the 
relative number of shares* to be assigned to the clans and their 
several minor divisions. And these have been adhered to in all 
their subsequent removals and migrations, so that it is a common 
thing at the present day to find Yusafzai proprietors eagerly 
referring to this ancient scale of rights. The tribe was at first 
known only by the general name of Yusafzai in the same way as 
the latter in Kandahar and Kabul were undistinguished from the 
main branch of Khakhai ; but when their numbers increased, and 
their possessions were enlarged, they separated into two divisions— 
the Yusafzai and the Mandanzai — the latter being the descendants 
of Mandan, who was the nephew of Yusaf. And both Mandan and 
Yusaf being descended from Khakhai, Sheikh Malli^s distribution 
gave them both hill and plain, which was divided by lot amongst 
their several clans and sub-divisions. The two divisions remained 
for some timetogether, but quarrels ensued, which were enhanced 
by the confusion caused by the oustings and intrigues of the 
Moghals, till at last, about the end of the sixteenth or beginning 
of the seventeenth century, the Yusafzai, in Swit and Buuer, 
expelled all the families of the Mandanzai which were in those 
countries. The latter tribe, leaving their women in Chamla, de- 
scended tothe plain, and similarly expelled the Yusafzai families 
settled there, who removed to Swat and Buner, except the Baezai 
whom the Mandans were unable to drive out from theLundkhwar 
valley. Swat, Buner and the Lnndkhwar and Eanizai valleys 
thus remained to the Yusafzai ; and Chamla, Panjtar, and the 
plain country up to the KAbul river, to the Mandan branch, which 
is the division at the present day as regards the tribe itself 
though the Khattaks have since possessed themselves of the 
greater part of the Lnndkhwar v.alley, and of a good strip on the 
plain between the Indus and Kabul rivers. But the Yusafzai 
had before this acquired the reputation of conquering the coun- 
try, and as may frequently be observed amongst Bathan com- 
mumties, the name of the inferior division was lost in that of the 
superior, and the Mandan branch and their country is still popa- 
larly known as Yusafzai, except amongst themselves. 
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The state of the ilistriot remained unaltered during the reigns Chapter II. 

of Jahangir and Shah Jahan, tliough the Pathans rendered at the best . 

an unwilling allegi inee, and from time to time took advantage of a History, 
weak governor ora foreign war to raise commotion. At length, 
in A. u. Ihbc, tiipy openly revolted, and rushing down in large nutn- Anrangzcb. 
hers, devastated Chach, and cut oft the communication between 
Delhi and Kabul. They were led on this occasion by one Muham- 
mad, said by Indian historians to have, been invested with the 
insignia of royalty, and to have claimed for himself a descent from 
Alexander the Great and a daughter of the King of Transoxiana. 

There is no local belief, however, in this statement, nor do we hear 
again of the supposed King. They were defeated near Attock ; but 
repulsed at Peshawar the royal troops sent against them by Amin 
Khan, the Governor of Kabul, and remained for a time sole mas- 
ters of the plain, the Yusafzai especially acquiring great fame for 
valour and martial prowess. Amin Khan himself was taken pri- 
soner with his wives and family. Aurangzeb, who was at this time 
on the throne of Delhi, now marched in person at the head of an 
army to re-establish his ascendancy. Headvanced, however, only 
to Hassan Abdill, whence he despatched his son, Sultan, to act 
against the rebels From 1073 to 1075 the war continued under 
the general direction of the Emperor, and, for several years after 
his return, under that of his generals, but his arms met with little 
success, and he was at last compelled to agree to terms which left 
the Pathdns almost independent, and withdrew bis forces to India. 

This period is distinguished in Pathan annals by the verses Klmslisl Khan, the 
and deeds of the renowned Khushal Khan, the Khattak chief, at 1 '“®^ chief, 
once a warrior, poet, and patriot ; himself tlie most polished mem- 
ber of the most polished tribe of his nation. He has left a history, 
and some poems of considerable merit, which he indited during the 
wars with the Moghal emperors to excite the patriotism of bis 
countrymen, reciting the brave deeds of their fathers, and taunt- 
ing them with lukewarmness and want of manly spirit. Nor was 
he less active as a soldier than as a patriotic bard; for he led his 
Khattaks well on many occasions, and once obtained a great vic- 
tory on the low hills opposite Akora, though deserted by the 
Yusafzai whose base flight he has recorded in a poem full of spirit. 

On one occasion he fell into the bauds of the enemy, and was for 
three years imprisoned in the fort of Gwalior, after which he was 
exchanged for some Imperial prisoners of rank, and returned 
to the head of his tribe, which he led on to fresh victories in the 
defiles of these Khaibar and Khrappa passes, the hills of the Mob- 
mands, in tho Doaba, at Nowshera, and at Akora; and was thus 
notably instrumental in the successful issue ol a war by which 
this brave people freed themselves from the oppressive rule of the 
Emperors of Delhi. 

The successors of Aurangzeb rehiined nominal possession of Nadir SUah. 
Peshawar, but the monarchy was declining, and they had neither 
the power nor inclination to make any further attempts to control 
its rude tribes. In A. D 1718 one Nasir Khiin was appointed 
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governor. Ho adopted a couciliatorv policy towards the Pathan?, 
with whoiri he hecame popular. He loner foresaw the storm which 
was about to burst njion tlie falling empire, and had for some years 
warned the (dourr of Nadir Shah’.s appioach. His calls for assistance 
were. Iiowever, neglecti-d; and when the threatened invasion came, 
and Nadir Shah appeared at Peshawar, he snrrendpred the place. 
The conqueror, crossing the Indus in 17-38, defeated the imperial 
forces, and, following up his victory, extorted fi om Muhammad 
Shah a treaty by which all the trans-Indus oountiies were ceded 
to him. The road through tb<3 Khaihar had been closed against 
Nadir Shah by the Afridis and Shinwaris, but an Orakzai chief 
led his armv by Tirah to Pesbaw;ir. He intended to punish these 
tribes on liis return, but was soon wearied of a contest which 
brought him no renown. He built a fort at Bazar m-ar tlie mouth 
of the Khaihar Bass and hoped to starve out *he hillmen in their 
barren rocks; hut they continued to anno;\ his garrison, and he 
finally withdrew after making a kind of agreement with thiun. He 
is sfii l to have come to this determination after an interview with 
Dariya Khan, the Jlallikdinkhel chief, who brought with him 
some of the hitter wild roots upon which his tribe .subsisted 
(chiefly the ma::arrai or dwarf palm, and the 'pennannai). On 
seeing these, the King was readily persuaded tliat to attem{)t tho 
blockade of a people who could live on such productions would ho 
futile. Peshawar was thus again transferred from tlie Eastern to 
the ^\’estern empire, and Nasir Klian’s services were rewarded bv 
his new master with the joint government of Kabul and Peshawar. 
During the nine years which intervened between this period and 
t he assassination of Nadir 8hiili, tlie aft'airs of Khorusan occupied 
too much of his attention to allow of much iiiterferciico with the 
new province, the people of which had of late years considorahl v 
increased inwealth and numbers. 'Jhe Ynsafzai, the Khatiaks, anil 
the hill tribes remained independent and paid no tribute ; hut tho 
Khalils, Mohmandg, Daudzais, Gigianis, and Muhammadzais of 
the plains submitted to the local governors, and were forced to pay 
tribute through their chiefs. Some of the latter were in the habit 
of going occasionally to the Court and bringing hack with them 
grants of land, and patents exempting them from tribute, which 
still exist; but it docs not appear that they were invariably acted 
upon, for in those days a goodly array of followers, or a reputation 
for Pakhtunwalli, or Pathtin virtue, possessed greater force than 
a royal patent. 

The death of Nadir {A. D. 1747) was followed by the establish- 
ment at Kandahar of the Durani dynasty in the person of 
Ahmad Shah, wlio managed, by a prudent course of policy 
towards his countrymen, almost imperceptibly to get all real 
power into his own hands, until, notwithstanding tho rcpucrnancc 
which was felt by the people towards a monarchical form of 
government, by flattering his own tribe, punishing the Ghilzais, 

Prom durr-i-durran, “pearl of pearls, ” or diirr-i-dn.urdn, “ pearl of the afm 
a title aasumed by Ahmed Shah Abdali in allusion to tlie Abdali eu.stom of wi-. ,• 
ill" a pearl stud in the car, and afterwards extended to tlic whole Abdali tribe 
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concili.YtinEi olhei’s, and gaining’ reputation hy foreign wars, lie 
consolidated his power, and hronght the Pathaus to look upon 
him as their native King. Nasir Khan refused to acknowledge 
his sovereignty, and Ahmad Slnih drove him from Kabul to 
Peshawar; but the tribes at that ]ilacp turning- against him, he 
was forced to cross the Indus, rapidlv followed by the King, 
who advanced to [..aliore, reduced the Punjab, and conquered 
Kashmir. Daring the remainder of liis reign tlie plains of 
Peshawar were hronght under more complete control than 
before, and some expeditions sent into the Yusafzai valleys 
occasionally despcnled their frontier villages, whil.'t the revenue 
of those t'lpj d.s ill the vicinity of the town, was increased and 
fixed upon tlie villages, although it was still mostly paid through 
the chiefs of clans. iMoi Pover, in the twenty-six _\ear.s of Alnnad 
Shah’s vigorous and active reign, many iitd^les aud families of 
wealth or religions importance settled in the country, building 
residence-s ot greatei preteiisiuus than these previcmsly existing 
in the city, and adorning rhetii with gardens and reservoirs. 

'J’aimur Nlnih siiccei d‘ d his father in 177d, hut proved 
himstdf a voliiiituoiis and .iidoleiit )>rince. Ho rt snled a great 
deal in Ptslidwar, wliere he io-pt up his couii with much ])omp 
and ceremony, attracting to it a .argo c-mconis.,. of nobles an.l 
adventurers Irom the siiri minding coiiiinies Thi^ Qazikliel 
began to acquire power iii Iris time, aiul always rctaiiied in tlieir 
hands the chr f legal and municipal olficcs ; pi-mid, higoreil,aud 
overhiuiriug, they pi'o.-,iimed up m theweakne.ss of the king, and 
hecatne iiotorimis f n- then’ corrupt raid avaricious cliar.icter. In 
the district there nas mucli coiifii-ioii, the chiefs, wainngwitli 
eachoflior, woieengaged in coiisraiit foil '.s ; and agricnlt nre was 
neglected lor llio iiior.. srirring I'xeitcment of ranis and rapine. 
Nevcnhi-h'SS, the Vii'afziii-< coiiiiiiued to pay their levonae 
through their chiefs, N.iiislialn Khan and Slu'ihwali Khan of lloti. 

In 1779 an inMin-ecti >ii took iihice under tlie Chaiiikaniii 
Mian Umar, a iimu of ere. it '^aiicril y, winch had for it.s object 
the dctl’J oiKMiieiit of ! aiioiir. the cliicts et the ilohmaiid, 
Khalil and U.iud/.ai trihos were called ArhaliN ; they po.'Srssed 
great power and iidluence, ami were einplo_\cd to collect the 
revenue.s of tlich- /"pp is, au.l to .siimiiion their levie.-. when 
required liy tlie (joveriiment. I’lie Chainkauni M iiin was joined 
by Faizullali, one of the Khalil Arbabs, who had obtained the 
king’s neriiiissiou to collect troops tor an attack upon the Pun- 
jab. When his hand was assembled, compost d chiefly of the 
Khaihar tribes, he siulileiilN rushed ii|)oii tlie citadel of T’eshii,- 
war, and ovei'jioweruig the guard, euteied the palace, laiuuir 
Hluih acted on the occasion uilh firmness and energy, and, 
collecting his gnauU, ojiposed the reb< Is and foiced them to 
retire. The plot was traced to the Mnin, hut, the Pathan tribes 
would not allow him to he punished, out of the .'‘uperstiiious 
reverence thev hahitiially paid to nieiiihers of ins class ; he fled 
to a hill separating Yiisafzai from Hituer, where lie stayed fora 
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few days, and was then allowed to return. The hill where he 
rested is called his Seree, or gift of land, to the present day, and 
has been vested with a kind of sanctity from the circumstance. 
It is called Amankot, from having been the place of refuge of 
some Daulatzai Pathans of Buner, who fled there after committing 
a murder, and whose descendants still occupy the small hamlet 
on the spot. 

The death of Taiinur Shah in 1793 left the throne to be 
contested by his sons, whose adventurous enterprizes and varied 
fortunes form a romantic page in oriental history. On the 
defeat of Shah Zaman by Mahmud, his brother, Shah Shuja, at 
Peshawar, who now proclaimed himself king, actively sought to 
procure the alliance of the eastern tribes. He was first defeated 
and found an asylum with the Afridis of Cliura, near the mouth 
of the Kliaibar, till he might re-gather his forces for another 
attempt on Peshawar, in which he failed, and was again defeated 
in a battle fought in the neighbourhood of Tahkal, near the 
ruins of a tope on the road to Jamrud. Daring 1809 he was in 
power at Peshawar, and received with courtesy and honour the 
British mission conducted by the Honourable Mountstnart 
Elphinstone, but was forced shortly after to fly before the better 
fortune of Mahmud, or rather of his talented, brave, but un- 
scrupulous minister, Fattol) Khan. He again re-took Peshawar 
in March of that year, but wa.s again e.vpelled by Azim Khiin 
and driven across the Indu.s. His last attempt was made in 
December 1811, vvhen defeat again ensued, and after many wan- 
derings, and escaping from the prisons of Kashmir and Lahore, 
he found, in 1816, a resting place, under British protection, at 
Ludhiana. 

Patteh Khan was now the virtual possessor of all power under 
the nominal sovereignty of Mahmud, but was presently blinded 
and murdered with nnnsiial haibaiity, upon wliioli the Bavakzai 
family threw off all .'-Kow of allegiaiioo, .-md usurped the govern- 
ment, the e.T-kiug and hi.s .son retaining only Herat. The other 
provinces of the Dursini empire bscaine independent ohiefships, 
under the rulers at the time. Peshawar fell to the four brothers, 
Sardars Yar Muhammad, Sultan Muhammad, Sayad Muhammad, 
and Pir Muhammad, also known as Sarfaraz Khun, son of Paenda 
Khan. 

It was shortly after these events that Masson visited Pesha- 
war, and the characters of the four Sardars given by him were 
as follows Yar Muhammad, the eldest, was nominally the 
“ chief ; Pir Muhammad, the youngest, was the tuost powerful 
“ from the greater number of troops he retained ; Sultan 
“ Muhammad Kn.i i w.is not supposed to want capacity, but was 
“ held to be milder and more amiable than his brothers, and 
“ his excessive love of finery exposed him to ridicule; Sayad 
“ Muhammad Khan was in intellect much inferior to tlie 
“ others, and looked upon as a cypher in all matters of con- 
“ sultation and governinei t.” During all these disturbances 
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Peslmwar remained in a constant state of excitement and confu- 
sion, passing from one ruler to another, none of whom could 
exercise much real control over its wild occupants. The hill 
tribes, always at the disposal of the highest bidder, had. been for 
the most part staunch supporters of 8hah Shiija, who was com- 
pelled in return to pay largely for their services, in addition to 
the sum cf IJ lakhs annually p.aid in the time of his predecessors 
t ) the tribe.s of the Khaihar for keeping open the road. Indeed, 
ail the revenues of PesbAwar under the Duninis were absorbed in 
the payment of such allowances to the hill tribes, and to the 
Ciiiefs of the plain, who wa're called on for occasional services with 
iho miliiiii. A statement of the average revenne.s derived from 
; the P<>shiiwar district bv the Durani Kings is given in another part 
of this .account. 

Meanwhile, the Sikhs had appeared upon the .scene. Attock 
fell to Saiijit Slngli in 1S14, and in ISIS a Sikh army advancing 
tipon Peshii'var overran the country as far as the foot of the hills. 
At length, in Aziiu Khdn determined to try his strength 

with this new po\Yer, and advanced with a large army from Kabul 
to Pe.shawar. The Sikh cios.=ed the Indus to meet him. Rnnjit 
Singh, with the ehoic(>st portion of his army, crossing the KAbul 
river at Akova, marched up the left bank, sending Kharrak Singh 
with the rem.iiuder of the force b}’’ the right hank, to hold in 
check the troops expecte i from Peshawar. Aziin Khan having 
ilcspatched his brother, Sammand Khan, to raise the Kliattaks and 
Yusafzai, who readily obe'vcd the summons, followed himself b}' a 
forced march to Nowsliera. He found Sammand Khan already 
engaged with the enemy, on the plain to the north of the Kabul 
river, between tliat town and Pir Sabak, but was unable to join 
him on account of the stream. The Pathsins fought with desperate 
valour, hut could not make head against the superior numbers and 
discipline of the Sikhs ; fioquently rallying, however, upon 
some low hills adji’.ceiit, they boro down bravely upon the enemy, 
who began to waver towards evening, but regained their advant- 
age when Ranjit Singli, seizing a standard, himself led them to 
victory. The last stand was made at sunset by a party of 200 
Yusalzai, who fell gallantly fighting. Itt this action 10,000 
Pathans are said to have been slain. And with them fell that 
^ gallant old Sikh soldier, Phula Siofrl), the intrepid leader of the 
Ak:ili or Immorials, who five years before had led the way into 
^ the breach at IMooltaii, and was on this occasion no less conspicuous 
for his gallantry. The Savdars, Azim Khan and Dost JIuhammad, 
who had not taken part in the contest, fled to Kabul, and Kanjft 
Singh, advancing to Pesliawar, made the four brothers at that 
place his tt ibut.aries, and after a short stay, withdrew beyond the 
Indus. His dt'parturo was precipitated by the action of the 
f Afri'Jis, « ho ca\ised an inundation in the Sikh camp by opening 

•j the embankments of the Bara river in the hope of plunder during 

■ J the consequent oonfu.sion. Azim Khan did not long survive this 

humiliating defeat ; ami at his death Dost Muhammad obtained 
the chief authority at Kabul. 
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Chapter II. About this time an individual made his appearance in the 

district, whose short but adventurous career affords au illustration 
d d simplicity and superstition which has always rendered the 

shah^of BareiUy, PathAns an easy prey to the artifices and schemes of any one who 
A. D, 1824. ’ laid claim to superior sanctify. This was tiayad Ahmad 13hah of 

Bareilly, who, travelling by Shikarpur and Kabul, arrived 
amongst the Yusafzai in 1824, giving out that he was divinely 
commissioned to wage a war of extirpation against the infidel 
Sikhs and Chinese. In a short time an immense army was at his 
disposal, animated by a spirit of fanaticism which filled the hearts 
of his admirers with high hopes.’' The four Peshawar Sardars felt 
the influence, and longing to free themselves from their Sikh 
oppressors, joined the crusade, the ranks of which were swelled by 
numerous adventurers from Hindustan. At last the Sayad march- 
ed to Nowshera, proposing first to lay siege to Attock ; but 
Ranji't Singh was not unprep!ire<l, and Hari Singh with 20,000 
men awaited him on the Indus, and now sent a large force under 
Budh Singh across the river which advanced to meet the fanatics 
to Saida where they entrenched themselves. Ahmad Shah sur- 
rounded the party, and reduced it to great distress. Budh 
Singh at length determined to fight, after telling the Duran i 
Sardars that, if they kept aloof, their country should not be taken 
from them, and reminding them also of Banjit Singh’s approach, 
and their certain fate if they acted with the enemy. This warn- 
ing had the desired effect, for the Duranis fled at the com- 
mencement of the battle, Yar Muhammad Khan at their head; 
this act of treachery decided the day, and a great slaughter 
of Muhammadans took place, the PathAns making no fight, but 
Mmad Shah flies throwing themselves down before the excited Sikh soldiery. 

™ ■ Ahmad ShAh fled by Lundkhwar to Swat, being taken ill on the 

road, which gave rise to the rumour that lie had been poisoned 
by the Durani Sardars, a suspicion, however, which does not rest 
on any good ground. This defeat, however, did not disabuse the 
Patbans of his miraculous po'ver, and he again managed, in a few 
months, to collect several thousand followers. 

^^yad Ahmad the invitation of some of the Kbans he returned to 

ed a^takesUth^eV faking up his residence with Fatteh KhAn of Panjtar, 

and commenced a series of exploits, which eventually placed in his 
hands the whole power of Yusafzai and the neighbouring hills. 
He first quarrelled with Khadi Khan of Hind (incited by his 
enemy Fatteh Kbdn) whom he killed, taking possession of his 
fort and property; but the principal chief in Yusafzai at that time 
was Ahmad Khan of Hoti, who shortly met with the same treat- 
ment at his hands. Sayad Ahmad bad now seated himself so 
firmly as to take tithes from the Yusafzais, and his power was such 
as to enable him to oust or uphold at his pleasure. Several of the 
most powerful and indepeudent of the Khans derived their 
authority from him, amongst whom was liir Babu Khan of 

* A very f nil account of the history of this period will bo found at nao-es 
83*107 of Dr. Bellew’s “Yusafzai.” 
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Sadhum. His army was not very numerous, composed chiefly 
of Hindustanis and fanatics, but whenever required he could 
summon a host of Pathans. Looking upon the Duranis as 
enemies, be kept them constantly under alarm by threatening 
Hashtnagar, and inciting the Khaibaris to annoy them on that 
side, many of which tribe took service with him, being inimical 
to the Barakzai Sardars who had stopped the allowances former- 
ly made them by the Saddozai Princes. 

The Duranicampwasat Topi near Zaida, whenSayad Ahmad 
advanced from Panjtar and encamped at Zaida, sending a party 
at night under Maulvilsmail to surprise his enemy. Theattack 
was completely successful j Yar Muhammad waskilled, his force 
put to flight, and his camp, together with six gnus and many 
horses, fell into the hands of the Sayad. Four of these guns he 
placed in Panjtar and two at Sitana. He now possessed almost 
regal power, which be exercised with vigour, maintained solely 
by the influence he had acquired over the minds of bis subjects. 
Reopened negotiations with Painda Khan of Amb, with the 
ostensible desire of being allowed a passage through the lands 
of that chief on an approaching expedition against the Sikhs ; 
but they resulted in Painda'a flight and theoccupation of Amb by 
Sayad Ahmad, who strengthened the fortifications of the place. 

The Duranis, in 1829, having received support from Kabul, 
set out a second time to expel him, but meeting them with a large 
force at Hoti, he was again victorious, and the Sarddrs fled to 
Peshawar, closing theferries behindthem. Sayad Ahmadturned 
to Hashtnagar, where SayadMuhammad resided, who also fled at 
his approach ; thence he traversed the Doaba to Michni, and, 
crossing the river there, threatened Peshawar. He was supported 
and accompanied by Bahram Khiiu, one ot the Khalil Arbabs 
hostile to the Barakzai, and by Faizulla Kban, Hazarkhaniwala, 
a chief of some importance. By means of the latter a negotiation 
was entered into with the Sardars, who acknowledged the supre- 
macy of the Sayad, and received him at Peshawar as a master. 
He remained only three days in the city, leaving Maulvi Mazhar 
Ali to receive a sum of money for which he had stipulated with 
the three brothers, and to act as his mt/6, and returning himself 
to Panj tar. It is impossible to say how long this priestly rule and 
anomalous power of the Sayad might haveexisted, or to what extent 
it might have swelled, holding in restraint a wild, brave, and 
independent people, and overpowering, with its undisciplined 
hordes, the regular armies of ruling chiefs in a manner w'hicli 
served to give some colour to the popular superstition that he 
possessed the faculty of silencing guns and rendering bullets 
harmless, had ho not, in the pride of his success, forgotten to 
be modei'ate, and ventured to impose upon his subjects a strict 
and oppressive regime from which even their superstitious 
reverence revolted. Attended by but few followers at Panjtar, 
he avoided all stately pretensions, and maintained the appear- 
ances of a life passed in devotional exercises, fastings, and 
prayer ; but with all this affectation of pious zeal his mind 
was bent on intrigue and umbilious scheming. His paid 
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Cbapter II. retainers were scattered over the country, collecting fines and 
History dues, and reporting the most trifiiug incidents to their master. 

Durams in 1829 the exactions and insolence of his soldiery might have been 

again attack Sayad borne, but lie now began to interfere with Pathau customs, and 
Ahmad, hut are de- found too late that ho was thereby exceeding his bounds. The 
I^rem^VinPeshAwar retained many peculiarities contrary to Muliam- 

acknowledged. madan law and usage, and the strictly orthodox have been 
shocked at the open sale of their daug-hters carried on by them. 
Sayad Ahmad ordained that this practice should cease ; and, 
to assist in its abolition, decreed that all Pathans should give 
their daughters in marriage at an eaidy age, without receiving 
money, and if not then betrothed, they might be claimed by 
their nearest relatives. This domestic interference, combined 
with the Sayad’s growing demand for wealth, determined the 
Yusafzais to throw off the yoke, and at a secret council a day 
was appointed for the slaughter of all his soldier.s and agents 
throughout the country. The proposed massacre was spoken 
of in the interval under the phrase of threshing maJcai, and 
a signal was concerted of lighting a bonfire when the work was 
to commence. It seems probable that the Peshawar Sardars 
were associated in the plot, for on the stated Friday, whilst 
the fires of Yusafzai notified the carnage enacting there, they 
slew MaulviMazhar Ali, theagentlefc with them, and Faizallah 
Khan, Hazarkhaniwala, who had aided the Sayad on his visit 
to Peshawar, and by whose abandonment of them they had been 
compelled to make terms. Several thousands were slain on 
this occasion, and the excited Yusatzai chiefs, as eager now to 
destroy as they had been to support Ahmad Shah, flocked to 
Panjtar j but aided by his constant ally, Fatteh Khan, he 
avoided their pursuit, and with a few followers fled to Tahkob, 
and, crossing the Indus, found a resting place in the valley of 
Pakli; on the road he buried the guns Avhich he had taken 
froiQ the Duranis, and they have never beea since discovered. 
deSr* ended his extraordinary ascendancy of little more 

Ahmad, in I83(^^by f. ^*^*’^*’*®^ » but Hiudustani followers flocked to 

Sher Singh at Bala- bim in his new settlement ; and in 1830 Sher Singh, bringing 
^>^“7 fi’oui Kashmir, gave battle to the fanatics near Biildkot, 
where they fought with all the energy of despair, and but 
few escaped, though the number of the Sikhs who fell on 
that day attests the fierceness of the struggle. Sayad Ahmad 
in Maulvi Ismail, with Bahnirn Khan, the 

Khalil Arbab, were all killed on this occasion ; the body 
ot the former was buried by the order of Sher Singh, but 
being exhumed by some Nibangs, was thrown into the river, 
and on being washed to shore, was hacked in pieces— a 
rescuing one of the thighs, which was buried at 
allikot. ihere is a legend amongst his followers and disciples 
t at he went away alive, and is yet to re-appear for the ex« 
iipation of infidels ; and some years ago, in the disturbances 
” 1 Khagan, some excitement was caused by an 

iDHated hidebeing dressed up as one of the holy family, and placed 
m a cave before a Koran to personate the deceased saint. The 
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!>n.l the !ici"hbonr!iood is very prevalent 
was of the Wahabi sect ; but the report first 


opinion at Peshawar 
that Ahmad Shah 

arose snhseijuent to his death, and some of his known acts seem 
to vendor it improbible. Siiveral adventurers, who followed in 
his steps, were Wahahis, and perhaps ttio rumour ma}' have 
arisen from that circumstance. 

After the decisive battle of Nowshera in 1823, the Peshawar 
valley lay at the mercy of llaiijit Singh. No permanent occu- 
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pation, however, was at this p 'riod .attempted. Subject to tlie 
payment of a vearly tribute llio government remained in the 
hands of the Barakzal Sardars, Ranjii Singh, for his p.arf, content- 
ing himself with sending an army annually to receive the tribntn 
and to keep up the terror of his name. On these occasions the 
Sikh armies committeil the utmost havoc, burning a great part of 
Poshavvar, and felling the trees of its numerous gardens for fire- 
wood.-''*^ Rinjlt Singh himself returned to Peshawar shortly after 
the defeat of Sayat Alimad at S.iitii, and on this occasion, 
though the Durslni Sartliirs had obeyed bis orders in deserting 
Sayad Ahmad, ho ciuicdupart of the city, including the roy;il 
residence of Bala Ilisar, to be destroyed, wbih; tlic country was 
ravaged far and wide. Having read them this severodesson, and 
doubled the amount of the tribute, Itanjit Singh left the district, 
taking with him the son of Yar IMuhammad as a hostage. Sborily 
afterwards Yilr riluli.iinmad was kilh-d in battle with Snyad 
Ahmad, and the leading part in iho Uurani government then 
devolved upon Sultan Jiluhninmad and his brother. Fir illnhammad, 
who, ospelliug the sons of Sammand Klian from Koli.at and 
Ilangu, occupied these pieces in addition to their possessions in 
the Pe.shiiwar valley. Tlio gross r. -venues of tin' territories under 
them at this time amounted to about t -n l.-iklis of rupees, and their 
rule is looked back upon bv the people a.s ono of great oppression. 

Pir Muliaminad’s abilltir.s gave him tlie first place, though he was 
the youngest in years ; SulUin Jluhammad ciiiefly gave his atten- 
tion to pleasure, and was cel -bratcd for h.is foppish love of dress, 
which acquired for him the sobriquet of the golden Sardilr. Tho 
periodical visits of the Sikhs were calamitous to tho peoplo. 

Their approach was the signal for tho removal ot property and 
valuables, oven of the windows and door frames ot tho houses. 

Crowds of women and children fled frightened from their homes, 
and the country presented the appearance of an emigrating colony. 

As the hated host advanced, they overran tho neighbourhood, 
pillaging and destroying whatev’cr camo within their reach, and 
laying waste the fields. Tho system undoubtedly kept tho popu- 
lation in a depressed state, anil deterred the Sard.ars from rising 
against a yoke they felt so irksome. 

The Yusafzai country was similarly exposed to depredation. Yusafzai attacked 
After witnessing the gallantry diaphayed at Nowshera, Ranjit 
Singh had at first no wish to renew tho contest ; hut being 


* Fuel is only olitaiiiahlc f}'om the hills, and 
no ono attomptod to bring it in. 


while these visitations hated 
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engaged with the lawless Pathaiis of Glandgarh, on the east of the 
Indus, ho had encamped his army near the river, when the 
Ynsafzai, depending upon the stream a.s a barrier, commenced to 
insult the SikliS hy slaughtering cows in their presence. Riujit 
Singh, unable longer to restrain himself, oialered his troops to 
cross. Some of his be.^t warriors strove to induce him not 
to attempt it, pointing out the peril of fording such a 
river ; but he was not to be deterred. A body of Irregulars first 
plunged in and crossed, though with a loss of several hundreds. 
Mr. Allard’s regular regiments cf <;avalrv followed, and main- 
taining good order effected tiic passage with hut trifling loss. The 
Pattians, thunderstruck at the boldness of the exploit, attempted 
no resistance, but fled to their villages closely pursued by the 
Sikhs, who for several days carried on an indiscriminate slaughter 
of men, women and children, under an excitement which no 
humiliating supplication, no abject subinissivciiess, could for a 
time allay. 

Hari Singh’s Upon retiring (A. D. 18:?-!), the Sikli ruler left Hari Singh 
admunatration. Nalwa to command on the frontier, with a force of about 12,000 
men, and it was under his guidance that tlio annual expeditions 
above described wero conducted. In them he displayed rare 
soldierly qualities, and the pathuiis, whilst they cannot but 
cordially hate the memory of their most tyrannical oppressor, still 
acknowledge his bravery and skill. The tribute levied from tho 
Yu.safzai was not fixed, but depended upon his will, and consisted 
of horses, hawks, and such sums in cash as he could collect as a fee 
to escape a visitation. The tribute of horses was, in 1835, com- 
muted to a tax of Us. -4 per house. There is scarce a village, 
from the head of the Lundklmar yalloy to thoindu.s, which was 
not burnt and plundered by this celebrated commander. In 
such awe were his visitatioii.s held tliat his name was used by 
mothers as a term of affright to hash their unruly children. 
But lately old grey boards were alive to poiut out the hills 
over which they were chased ‘‘ like sheep by the Singh,"’ and 
men still show where their fathers fought and fell. Destruction 
was so certain that tho few villages, which from tho extreme 
difficulty of their position, wero cither passed by the enemy or, 
resisting attack, wore but partially destroyed, claimed a 
triumph, and came to be looked upon as invincible — an arrogant 
boast, wbich has led them in later times to unusual boldness and 
effrontery. But tire people of this unhappy country did not 
^njoy peace even during tho respites which the withdrawal of 
the Sikhs afforded them. Indeed, it is hard to say whether 
they suffered most from those terrible but passing invasions, or 
from the bitter feuds which followed them, each Chief waging 
petty warfare with his neighbour, either to find favour from the 
invaders, or to gratify personal feelings of hatred and revenge. 
Still they maintained their national institutions and customs, 
and the tribute, however extorted at the moment, was eventually 
made to fall with some measure of equality upon, tho members 
of each community. 
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Ranjit Singh appeared content to follow this line of policy for Chapter II. 
several years, and did not seek to render his trans-Indus position TT-~r~ 
more permanent; but tlie Barakzni Sardiirs at Pe.shdwar broufflit , , 

their own ruin n-:on themselves by their intrigues wliich they iuti-iguM hi 
set on foot with the Sikhs, for the ovcrlhrow of their In-otlier, 

Dost Muhammad, of whose power at Kahn! they had become 
jealous, and who had lately taketi into his own hands the pro- 
vince of Jalalabad from his nephew, Muhammad Zaman Khan, 
and had given iurthcr gronmis ot annoyanco and alarm by 
causing himself to be publicly crowned at Kabul. It was in 
connection witli such schemes tliut Daii Sitigh crossed the Indus 
in 1834, and took up a position at Cliainkanni, witli a force of 
IbOi'O men. By a tre.aty entered into betwccui Haiijit Singh and 
Shah Shuj i, Peshawar was to he ced-ed to tlie former, but as the 
term.s of the treaty weri! provi-ion:d upon the succe.«s of the 
latter in regaining his throne, no steps were talteii to ctirry it out 
at that lime, ana tliere is no reason to suppo.se that Ilari Singh 
had then any other ohject than the collection ol tlie tribiites. But 
the Sardars were uneasy and suspicie us (d’ iiiin, am! bail sent their 
families and property to .diclnii. ilaving realized his demands 
Hari Singh jircpareJ to witlidraw to Attcek, and sent to the Sardars 
to say that Nau Nihdl Singh inteiideii visiting ti'c city on the fol- 
lowing morning. S'.'eiiig him approach, witli coluiiiiis nnirching 
behind him, the Sardais ded to Shaikliun, a vdlage on the Biiia 
river near the bilks. Th-t party covering their retreat huisome 
skirmishing with the Sikhs, but no prejiarations had been made for 
defence, and Hari Singh, finding liirnself uneNpectedly master of 
Peshawar, and declining all terms t f reconciliation, disregarded 
the reinonstrance.s of the Sarddr.s, who .shortly aiterwards repaired 
to Jalalabad. 

Dost Iduhannnad had at that time proceeded to Knndahiir A. D. 1835. Dost 
to oppose Shah Shuja, iind the prospects of that king aj-jienred makes 

{iromising, that looking upon iheir brothel’s defeat as iuevitable, 
the Sardars commenced preparations for faking possession of his war. 
provinces. But his usual fortunt; attended him, and Dost Muham- 
mad returned to his capital victorious and liegan, in concert with 
his brothers, to collect his fmces with a view of driving the Sikh.s 
from Peshawar. He arrived in the Khaibar in April 1835, when 
the Atridi maliks and chiefs, w ho imd in tlie meantime t een receiving 
pay from the Sikh.s, joined his cause, and he encamped at Shaikhan. 

There was much mistrust between him and Siiltjiu Muham- 
mad, whom he had told th.nt Pe.--hawar, upon being r» stored to the 
family, would he given to Akbar Khan. Tlie Sardar, tlierefore 
coniineiiced intriguing witli the Sikh.s, wlio kept up negotiations, as 
Haiijit^Singh had forbidden tlieiii to fight, before hi.^; arrived. In 
the interim the Amir caused the ho.sis ot Dhnzis wlio acconijinniGd 
his force, to att.ick the Sikhs, but tlie_v did not t-ll'oct imieli, 
find Dost Muhammad .'•hrank from a more regular contest. 

Ranjit Singh, arriving shoitly afterwards, disposed his force, 
amounting to 4(t,000 men, iti such a manner as coiiiplctelv to 
surround the Afghan camp, leaving the Amir no option but to 
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Chapter II. fight or fl\'. Mistrusting his r.-lutions, and having but little 

confidence in his troops, he det( r!ninpd on the latter course. The 

History. Amir commenced his return to Kabul, which partook more of the 
MifhaLld character of n flight, his own baggage being plundered by the dis- 

an unsuccessful at- appointed GhAzis ; and it was not till he had } assed thvougn tlio 
tempt on Peshawar, Mohammad’s deceit became known to liim. 

An offer was made to restore half of Peshawar to •Sultan 
Muhammad if Dost Muhammad, retnrnelto Kabul, and he ap- 
peared to agree to these terms, but detained the envoys sent from 
the Sikh camp. Fariir Aziz-ud-dfn ami M. llarl.an, pretending to 
consider tliein as hostages for t!;e fnlfilmotit of the promise, and 
making them over to Sultan Muhammad, wliom ho hoped thus to 
.embroil with the Sikhs. His brother, however, was aware of his 
object, and convevad them in safety to their camp, proceeding 
himself to Michni. 

In 1835 and 183G the Sikhs were uumole.sted in Peshawar, 
where Ilari Singh continued in atlininistrativo charge oi' the 
province, ami strengilienr d his position by building a now foi .vess 
on the site of the P>ala HisAr, and placing gavvisons in the 
district. A force was also eantoimd in the plain north of Attock, 
between the Indus ami Kabul rivers, pi otected by the fort of 
Jahaugira,a place of some strength on the bank of the latter 
river, and four miles above its junciion with the Indus. But his 
rule could not fail of being unpopular amongst the l^atbdn 
pro[)rietiir.'', and many of tin- Arbuhs tied to the hills, wliern they 
organized predatory baml.s, ami made flic roads of the district 
unsafe. Sultan Muliaminad w.is in Bajaur devising Bchomes with 
the chief of that Country, Jlir Alim Khan, and the upper Moh- 
mands for annoying the Sikhs in iho Doaba, at tho same time 
keeping open a coiTespoiidenco with Laliore in the liopes of re- 
covering his province by negotiation, ilanjit Singh feeling the 
difficulties and expense of maintaining his position at Ptsliawar 
deemed it prudent to lessen both hv h moming r-econciled to Sultan 
Muhammad, whom he at last sent for. Ho restored to him in ser- 
vice jug If the tnppah of Haslilnagar and half Doaba, supposed to 
yield an income ot two lakhs, together with Kobat and llaiigu, 
where he did not dare to maintain his troup.s, the aniiuai revenues 
of which were Its. 1,50,000. 

At the latter end of ]8o(! Hari Singh defenuinoil to occupy 


In 183G Hari 


Singh occupies and the post of .Jamrud, at the mouth of tho Khaih: 


builds 

Janirud 


. . Contrary to the 

advice of those native chiefs who were supposed to ho the most 
friendly (iisposed towards him. The position was, indeed, a false 
one for the iiurjiose of cheeking tho tribes of the vicinity for 
being almost within the gorge, ilie garri-on was exposed day and 
night to he harassed by an active and unseen enemy without boino 
able to effect anything in return. Parties front the hills could 
enter the plain to the north or south without tueeiing with obstruc- 
tion, and the hollows and ravines in the neighbourhood afforded 
good shelter for hands always on the lo(dt-out to cut up some 
unfortunate straggler. But Hari Singh neglected tho advice offered 
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him through the contempt he held towards the whole PathAn 
nation, and his unwillingness to believe that they could for any 
time thwart him in his plans. The place is of considerable 
strengtn. A square of about 300 yards protects an octagonal gingh oocnplea and 
fortj in the centre of which a natural mound strengthened with builds a fort at 
masonry forms a kind of citadel which commands the surround- Jamrud. 
ing country. Ihere is a fine pakka well inside the place up- 
wards of 200 feet deep. The fortress was garrisoned, and the 
act seemed in the ej’es of the Amir to be preliminary to a further Amir Dost 
advance, his fears being increased by the fact of his brothers, 

Sultan lluhammad and Pir Muhammad, being with Eanpt Singh measMe. " 

at Lahore. He determined, therefore, to send an army to oppose 
the measure, and once more to attack the Sikhs. His minister, 

Mirza Sami Kban, was sent with the expedition, the forces 
being (jbiced under the coinmaud of Muhammad Akbar Khan 
who was accompanied by several others of the Amir’s sons and 
chiefs of KAbiil and its dependencies. He was influenced pro- 
bably both by the misgivings be entertained as to ulterior designs, 
and by the hope of gaining some advantages which would 
enable him to open negotiations for Peshawar to the exclusion of 
his brother. 


The force arrived near Jamriid in April 1837, and on the The battle fonght 
30th of that month the Afghans opened with their guns upon the ^he 30th April 
walls of the ydace. The reports of this action are various, and of”he 

victory has been claimed by both parties. The facts seem to be that Uurim'a. ° ® 

the artillery fire laid the walls of the place in ruins, and that the 
Durinis were about to commence an assault when Hari Singh, who 
had held back until the enemy advanced, fell upon them with his 
wonted vigour, and without touch loss broke their ranks and put 
them to flight, capturing 14 of their guns. The Duiauis were 
soon dispersed in confusion, a small party only bolding their 
ground with firmness under Afzal Khan ; the other chiefs were 
separated and scattered in groups amongst the neighbouring 
ravines. The Sikhs, too, soon presuming upon victory, pressed in 
pursuit without maintaining much order, when Shams-ud-din 
Khan, a nephew of the Amir’s, coming up with a fresh party, and 
joined by some of the fugitives who rallied upon him, 
charged down upon their scattered masses, and drove them back, 
whilst in their turn Muhammad Akbar Khan, coming up with 
more troops, recaptured some of the guns. At this critical 
moment the Sikhs were disheartened by the fall of their intrepid 
leader, who was shot in charging round upon the Durani right, 
and was borne off the field, the Sikhs withdrawing and entrench- 
ing themselves under the fort. Eleven of the fourteen guns were ' 
recaptured, and three were taken from the Sikhs; each party, there- 
fore, retained an equal number of trophies. But the battle can 
scarcely be said to have been drawn, for the Sikhs held their 
ground, and as their reinforcements appeared, the Durauis retired 
in disorder by night, and many of the troops were not checked 
till they had arrived at Kabul. Even if the victory had been 
more decided it would have been dearly purchased by the Sikhs, 
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Chapter II. with the loss of so brave a warrior as Hari Singh, who died the 

~“r same night. Hdji Khan had been despatched to operate in the 

History. p)oaba with levies from Bajaur, Kunar, and the upper Mohmands, 
on tL^SOth seetus to havo been plaj’ing false, and in concert with the 

1837. Hari Singh Sardai’s at Lahore. He made, indeed, a display of attacking 
shot. Flight oftheLehna Singh in Shabkadar, but is said to have accepted a bribe, 
Duranis. certainly retired hurriedly through the Mohmand country to 

Jalalabad. During bis tenure of office in 1841 the revolt in 
Kabul took place, and the avenging army passed through 
Peshawar under General Pollock. 

Sikh Aclministra- Sikh rule was now confirmed throughout the district, and 
hated and tyrannical though it was, was scarcely more odious to the 
people than that of the Durani Sardars. The ;}Ligirs of the latter 
were confirmed to them : Sayad IMuhammad received Hashtnagar, 
and Pi'r Muhammad the Do&ba, whilst to Sultan Muhammad 
were assigned Kohat and Hangu. Ranjit Singh seemed much dis- 
tresseil at the death of his General, and it is said that he would pro- 
bably have withdrawn from Peshawar, could he have done so with 
honour. The position was one whicli caused him continued anxiety 
and vexation, and entailed upon him a large expenditure ; for the 
local revenues wcro to a great extent absorbed in grants and 
jdgirs. As it was, he reduced the annoyance to a minimum by his 
reconciliation with the Barakzai Sardars which released him from 
the charge of some of the most troubled portions of the district. 
Hashtnagar being in their hands, he avoided coming in contact 
with the Muhammadzais, amongst whom were many tnrbnlent 
and di.?contented Chiefs, whilst bo was equally freed from the 
raids of all tho petty frontier tribes connected with Swtit. 
Similarly their presence in the Dodba saved him in a great mea- 
sure from the restless Mohmands ; hut as a portion of that tappnh 
was retained, he placed a garrison .at Shabkadar, a fortress built by 
Tej Singh in 18J7. On the Khalil and lower Mohmand frontiers, 
exposed to the Khaibaris and Afridis, ho assigned large grants 
to the chief men (Arbabs) taking care that the villages immedi- 
ately under the hills .should form the greater part of their jdgirs. 
Similar grants were made to the chiefs of powerful and remote vil- 
lages, from which the collection of revenue might otherwise have 
been attended with difficult)-. Having in this manner secured him- 
self on the frontier by foregoing the revenues, he was enabled to 
employ his strength in controlling the tappdhs nearer to Peshawar 
In Yusafzai he realized the revenue by the periodical despatch of 
brigades into the country, and thus kept the people under com- 
mand without permanently locating troops or exorcising that 
direct and constant management w’hich would have embroiled 
him in a prolonged struggle with the tiibes. Kohat being 
assigned to Sultan Muhammad, he refrained from interference 
with that close and savage district, or with the tribes occupying 
the pass connecting the two valleys. Hari Singh was at first 
succeeded by Sardar Tej Singl), who, however, was shortly re- 
lieved by General Avitabile. This officer retained the charge for 
about five years, from 1838 to 1842, acquiring as greata celebrity 
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for his internal management of the district as Ilari Singh had 
gained for his early conquests. On first taking' possession of the 
country the Sikhs had left the land revenues much as they had been 
levied by the Duranis, but in 1S37 the demand had been slightly 
raised by Tej Singh. The state of the district, however, prevented 
its full realization, and in 1838 General Avitabile again reduced 
it; but in the following year an increase of nearly ono-fifth 
was made by the demand of the same amount in the Niinakshahi 
currency, which had been formerly paid in that of Peshriwar. 
The revenue was thus raised to nearly nine lakhs of rupees. 
These rates continued in force with but littlo alteration till 1842, 
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when Tej Singh, succeeding Avitahile_ still further increased them. 
The revenues of Yusafzai being at the same time permanently fi.xed 
at a higher standard, and certain extra fees being imposed at the 
dusserah, the total demand was made up to close upon ten lakh.s. 
No material or general change was subsequently made until the 
British annexation. From the detail of the Sikh revenues, and the 
permanent assignments made from thorn, given in another part of 
this account, it will be seen that during the last years of their 
rule the demand on account of land revenue was Rs. 9, PC, 044, 
subject to a deduction of Rs. 2,80,767, leaving a balance paid to 
government of Rs. 7,07,177. Of this, however, largo sums were 
paid away to purchase rebellious subjects hack to their allegiance, 
as sops to turbulent neighbours in the hills, or as retaining fees, 
under the name of ■tnuwdjih to poworful Chiefs who might bo 
troublesome. Little more than five lakhs remained for general 
pu'^poses, even if (as was never the case) the full demand bad 
been realized. The revenue of tappahs and villages was as a 
rule farmed to the Arbabs and influential maliks, and in 
the absence of such men, the district was leased to Hindu 
capitalists. The agents of tho latter class were .spread 
over the country, employing all the means in their 
power of extracting wealth from the cultivators, to whom a bare 
subsistence only was allowed. The nominal share of the 2iroduco 
claimed by the government was one-half, but extra fees were 
demanded, and advances had to be adjusted, which afforded a 
pretext for unlimited extortion. Tho revenues wero mostly 
collected by these farmers in kind, so that at every stage of 
agricultural progress, tho homes of tho villagers were subject to 
the visitations of a swarm of rapacious and ill-paid menials. 
Strife and litigation were constant, for the Hindu farmers felt 
no compunction in transferring fields from hand to hand in 
prospect of greater gain, without regard to the ties which bound 
together Fathan communities, the breaking of which was tho sure 
prelude of affray and bloodshed. At periods when irrigation was 
pecnliarly requited, customary divisions of the water were laid 
aside for those which favoured the interests of the more powerful 
farmers ; and scarcely a season passed, in which the dams whence 
a cluster of canals diverged to different properties were not the 
scene of fierce conflicts, resulting in much loss of life. Tho 
realization of tho revenues wa.3 irregular and precarious in the 
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extreme. Arbabs and maliks constantly fled to the hills to evade 
the payment of revenue, and if powerful enough to conduct a 
system of predatory warfare on the border, were usually restored 
in a few years to their former position, favoured and enriched. 
Thus Muhammad Khan, Arbab of Mohraand, who fanned the 
revenues of that tappah in 1837, fled to the hills of the Adamkhel 
Afridis, where he remained for four years. In his absence, a 
member of another branch of the family was appointed to the 
Arhabi, an agency with which the Sikhs could not dispense ;but 
he was unable to control the tribe, and in 1840 Muhammad 
Khan was recalled by General Avitabile under the guarantee of 
ayajirofRs. 6,000, subsequently increased by Tej Singh and 
Sher Singh to Rs. 8,.550. The Khalil Arbabs, absconding in like 
manner, were similarly recalled receiving a jiigir of Rs. 12,000, 
exclusive of their family possessions styled zarhharid, the 
revenues of which were remitted to them. Any attempt on the 
other hand to realize cash payments direct to Government was 
bitterly and violently resisted. The maintenance of internal 
order was scarcely attempted. Blood feuds between districts, 
villages, and families were unchecked or followed only by the 
levy of fines, when the Government ofiBcers deemed it prudent to 
interfere. Inroads and raids from beyond the frontier were of 
frequent occurrence, and remained unavenged, unless driven to 
desperation by their constant recurrence, the tribes of the plain 
would retaliate under the guidance of their own Arbabs and maliks. 
The Pathans, in fact, continued to govern themselves by the rude 
and sanguinary laws handed down to them by their forefathers, 
which offered to their wild natures a mode of avenging wrongs 
and adjusting disputes more congenial than the courts of infidels. 
The Government troops were stationed principally at Peshawar, 
out-posts being placed in the Shabkadar and Bara forts.* 

The Sikhs were thus unable to adopt any systematic restraint of 
those deep-rooted habits and feelings which filled the district with 
crime and blood, and they refused to consider inroads not directed 
against themselves as tending to cast discredit on their rule. 
Yet, when punishmeut was in tbeir power, it was signal, serving 
more to startle by its cruel severity than to deter by its justice 
and certainty. The frequent destruction of refractory villages 
kept up the fear of their arms, and the gibbets outside the city 
walls, which attracted the notice of our officers on the way to 
Kabul, spoke their own tale. Nor was this severity confined to 
the legitimate punishment of convicted malefactors ; resort was 
had to every means which presented itself for the destruction of 
members of the hill tribes, who were looked upon under all 
circumstances as a race for extermination, and were invariably 
sent to the gallows upon apprehension. One of the grants upon 
which Karm-ud-din Khan of Chamkanni held his jdgtr contained 


* The latter is situated on tho northern bank of the stream of the sami 
name and was constructed by the Sikhs principally to protect the dams at the 
point from which the irrigation canals of both Khalil and Mohmand district 
are cut, aud at which those tribes auunally fought for their rights 
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a stipulation that he should produce annually twenty Afridi heads; Chapter II. 
and in after days the old man used tc relate without ablush the , 

treacherous methods he was sometimes compelled to adopt in gj^h Administm- 
order to fulfil the conditions of his tenure. As permanent tion. 
masters of the valley, the Sikhs found that attacks upon their 
hill neig-hbours could not be carried on with the same successful 
energy which marked their periodical invasions under Hari 
Singh. Such expeditions now were weaker and less enterpris- 
ing, and attended, if not with actual reverses, still with such 
doubtful injury to the enemj' and cortnin loss to themselves as 
to rnnder their occurrence rare. For instance. Avitabile’s troops, 
backed by the Alohmand militia and other levies, were unable 
to make an impression on the Adainkhcl Afridi.s, and .so far 
from effecting an approach to their strong villages of Hijri and 
Janabor, they failed to hold their ground on the low detached 
range in the plain, running from the village of Azakhel to 
Shamshattn. The attack upon Pranghar again, in the Utman- 
khel hills, was equally abortive; and in an attempt to surprise 
Pandiali they did not advance beyond Chingi, a small village 
immediately witldu the hills opposite Matta, where they des- 
troyed a few huts, with a loss to themselves of hetween 400 and 
«)00 men. At Peshawar, on the other hand, they cnnsideied 
themselves strongly seated, and during the troubled times 
which followed upon the death of Ranjit Singh their force was 
greatl)’’ reduced ; so that in 1841, when Colonel (then Captain) 

Mackeson was at Peshawar, and applied for a detachment of 
Sikh troops, General Avitabile assured him that he had not 
2,000 available men.* 

General Avitabile was relieved in 1842. Of Ids character Avituliile's Ad- 
there are several opinions, but he has left a name io the pro- niimstmnon, 18.58- 
vince for administrative talent, tarnished by excessive cruelty. 

The latter was, perhaps, in .some measure forced upon him by 
the nature of the people whom he was called upon to control ; 
and an officer who saw more of him than others has said that 
he was naturally kind and warm-hearted, and exercised an 
unostentatious charity. Some of his known act.s of personal 
revenge, on the other hand, independent of those performed in 
tlie discharge of his public duties, are scarcely to be reconciled 
with this favourable view of his character. 

Tej Singh, who succeeded him, retained the Government 
for nearly four years, but nothing of local importance occurred 
in his time beyond the capture of Darriya Khan, a noted free- 
booter at the village of Kandau, situated at the foot of the low 
hills, soutli of the Kohat Pass. He was sent to Lahore, and im- 
prisoned in the fort of Govindgarh, whence he managed to effect 
his escape, and, regaining tlie hills, was favourably entertained 
by Sultan Muhammad. Tej Singh is described as wanting in 

*-The events of the Afghan canipaif2:iis in connection with which this 
application was made in no way nffeciptl this district, and neeil not ho fnrthor 
alluded to in this j>lace. 
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energy and enterprize, but as a mild and just ruler. He was 
suceeeded by Sher Sinpii. and, after the Sutlej catnjiai jru, rir 
Golab Singh on the part of tl>e darh'ir, accompanied by Colonel 
G. Lawreuce as Assistant to the Uesider.t at Lahore. 


Colonel Lawrence was appointed a Political Assistant to the 
Resident at Lahore in 184d, and early m 1847 arrived at 
Peshawar. His duties, as described by himself in Ins Forty-five 
Yeor.e ^S'errice in ijidhi, were to act as a friendly adviser to the 
native officials, but n^.t to interfere directly, except when justice 
cnuM not otherwi.=e be obtained, and to control a large and 
|■'ffir'ient garrison not less than one-tliird of the army of the 
(Inrhor. During 1847 Mashokliel, l\Iashogagar, Hohmand 
villages, and Rabozai, a village securely situated in the bills in 
'J'appah Rnezai, were coerced and compelled to pay np their 
revenue. During 1848-49 the Pe.sluiwar troops mutinied, and 
Colon'll Lawrence left Peshawar for Ivolmt, where he was re- 
ceived with every demonstraiion of friendship by .Sultan Muiiaiu- 
mad Khan, who, with his habitual duplicity, at once entered 
into negotiations with the Sikhs, and on the first f.ivourable 
opportunity handed Colonel Lawrence and his family over to 
tliem as prisoners. After the surrender of the Sikh army, 
Major Lawrence, in April 1849, was appointed Deputy Com- 
missioner of Peshawar under the Government of the Punjab. 
In December 1849 a force was sent into the Baezai tappab of 
the Yusafzai sub-division to piinisli some refractory Utiiuinkhel 
landholders residing near the border. 'I'hey, weie abetted b_v 
I he independent border villages of Palli, Zorrnandi and Slier 
Khana, who wore also punished, and the operations succes.sfully 
brought to a close. In 1850 the Kohat Pass expedition was 
carried nut iiuder the Coinmauder-in-Ohief, General Sir G. 
Napier. Major Lawrence was present and accompanied the 
force. In the same year Major Lawrence was transferred as 
Political Agent to Meywur in Rajputana, and siicceeried by' 
Major Lumsilen, afterwards Sir H. R. Lninsdeii. 

'Ihe following account of the events of 1857 is taken from 
the Punjab Mutiny Report: — 


The Peshawar flivisiou, comprisir.c; onr north-western frontier, and inliabit- 
ed thron.vhont by a tnrbnleiit and warlike people, aa are also our neiiihbour.s 
beyond the border, was a source of the greatest anxiety throughout the 
crisis. It is made up of the hills and v.alleys of the Kohat and Pesliawar 

districts, our most northerly possessions trans-Iiidus, and the luount iinous 

disrrict f Haz.ar.i. cis-Indns. Kohat and Hazara were lield hv poitions 
of the dill Pun iab Irregular Force; hut in the vall-y of Peshawar a stroiio- 

garrison of the retrular army had .always l.Loh maintained. In the 

bettimiins;: of May 1857 peifecc peace reiumed in Ilaziira n-id Koliat Their 
irritalile and Iiigoted, but simple and munly races, had been tamed bv easy 
revenue .and kindly rule into that chronic contentment which is the nearest 
approach 'o loy.ilty that new cuiiqueiors can expect. In Peshawar" the 
same ease and prosperity prevailed; but for one ciim-e or another almost 
every powerful tribe beyond the border was under a blockade'— the JIaliikdin 


* This cousifets in forbulding an offending tribe to trade 
any member of it caught in the valley till the trH;e submit. 
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Afridis for the assassination of a police officer : the Zakkathel 
Afridfs and the Michni and Pandiali Mohmands for a long course of raids 
and highAvay robberies ; the Kukikhel Afridis for the murder of a British 
officer at the mouth of the Kliaibar Pass ; and the people of Toryc for liarbour- 
ing escaped criminals. The people of Pniijtar, though not actualU’’ under ban, 
were known to be meditating niiscliief, and to have called in to theirassistance 
a dctacliinent of Hindustani fanatics from Sitana. Thus the valley of Pcslui- 
war stood in a ring of icpressed hostilities. Beyond that moiiiitaiu ring lay the 
kingdom of Kabnl, over liic disa'^trons memories of which some treaties of friend- 
ship had freshly drawn a veil. Three Britisli officers, Major U. Lumsden, Lieute- 
nant P. Lumsden, and Doctor Bollew, were on a political mission at Kandahar — 
envo 3 's to-day, but possible hostages to-morrow. On the western frontiers of 
Kandahar hovered the skirmi^liers of the Persian army, nhich had captured 
Herat in breach C)f treaties with the PhigHsh. Sncii wa'=« t lie state of our north-west 
border when the electric telegraph tlaslied up intelligence of the beginning of the 
niutiii)’ of tlic native army at Meerut. The events at Peshawar will be read with 
-a painfnl interest. This district contaiuc<l a large native force which for the 
most part proved mutinous tuthecore, to ri'Strain whom, and to keep inchcckthe 
fierce spirits within and beyond our border, we had but few Europeans and other 
reliable troops ; while it was vmy probalde that on the slightest provocation the 
AmiT of Kabul miaht poor an army through the Khaibur to overwlielm us when 
we were hardl\* in a condition to offer any opposition. How these difficulties were 
grappled with and overcome hy.iho able officers, civil and military, ihon in 
authority at Peshawar, how the disaffected Purbias and Hindastanis were 
rendered innocuous, and the wild monntaineers of tlie country enlisted on our 
side, will bo narrated in the following jiaragraphs. Th late lamented Brigadier- 
General John Nicholson was at the time of the outbreak the Deputy Commis- 
sioner of this district. The military forces in the valley, consisting of about 
2,800 Europeans and Sjf 00 native soliders, of all arms, * with 18 Geld guns and a 
mountain battery wero cumiiianded by Brigadier Sydney Cotton. It was on the 
night of the llrh May that intelligence arrived by telegraph from Delhi that 
sepoys from !Meerut wero burning the liouses and killing the Europeans. 
This intelligence was confirmed on the following morning by a second 
message from jroernt, stating i hat the native troops were in open mutiny, 
ftnd " the European troops iintUr arni.'^ defending bairacks ’ Prompt 
measures were taken to meet the coining storm. A movable i-olnnin of 
picked troops was determined (»n to put down tnntiny iti t he Pttnjab. Onlers 
were the same day (liith May) isvned fur the o5th Native Infantry to march 
from Kowshera and relievo tin* Gtiide Corps in charge of the fort of Mardan, and 
tor the Guides, on being relieved, to jidn Iter ^Majesty's 27th Foot at. 
Nowshera. A rigid exaniiiuuien of .'^epoy correspondence in the post office 
began. The (Urh Native Irifantrv, of whom particularly suspicions were enter- 
tained, was broken up into three delachnieiits and marched to different out-posts 
as if to meet an expt'ctetl raid of the Molimainis, and was thus much crippled 
for intrigue, whether in its own ranks or with other regiments. Brigadier 
Neville Chamberlain, coinnianding the Punjab Iriegiihir Force, w'as invited over 
from Kolnit to join in a council of war. Early on the following morning news 
was received ot the disarming of tin' native tioo])s at Lahore. 

The council of war, compose 1 of General Peed, commanding the Peshaw'ar 
Division, Brigailier Svdnev Coirou, Biigadier Neville Chamberlain, Colonel Kd- 
wardes, and Colonel •N'icliolson, nS'Jcnibled on the foienoon of the Hlrh, and the 
following measures were determined un, all of wliicli received the tippruval of 
the Chief Commissioner : lit, the conceiuiatiun of civil and military power in the 
Punjab b}' General Keed (tho .senior offict'r) assuming chief command and join- 
ing the head-quarteis of the Ciiii'f Commissioner at Itaw'alpindi, leaving Brigadier 
Cotton in eoinmand of Peshawar ; 2ad, the organization of a movable column 
of thoroughly reliable troops to assemble at Jlielum, and thence to take the field 
and put down mutiiyy wherever it might apj)ear in the Punjab ; 3/d, tlie removal 
of a doubtful sepov garrison from the foit t*f Attock and the snlistitution of a 
reliable one in that important ]>ost ; and 4f/i, the levy of 100 Patl.ans under 
Fatteh Khan, Khuttak, u tritMl soldier, to hold the Attock ferry, a vital point in 
the communication between Peshawmr and the Punjab. Brigadier Chamberlain 


* H. M.’s 27th, 70tli atul S7t!i rigiineius ; r>tU Li”ht C.ivalry , 7th, lOth and 18th Irregular 
Cavalry ; (.Tiudes ; 2 U!:, 21 th, 27ch, 5Ut, 55th, and 61th Native Infantry ; Khelat-x-Ghilzai 
rcginientj and dotaiU of hor-se and tool aruUery and mountain b.itteii'. 
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was also dspatad to consult further with Sir John Lawrence, and an abstract of 
the above measures was telegraphed to every station in the Punjab. On the same 
day (the 13th) the Guide Corps marched from Mardan six hours after it got the 
order, and was at Attock (thirty miles oS) next morning, fully equipped for ser- 
vice — “ a worthy beginning,” writes Colonel Edwardes, “ of one of the rapidest 
marches ever made by soldiers ; for, it being necessary to give General Anson 
every available man to attempt the recovery of Delhi, the Guides were not kept 
for the movable column, but were pushed on to Delhi, a distance of 580 miles, 
or 50 regular marches, which they accomplished in twenty-one marches with only 
three intervening halts, and those made by order. After thns marching twenty, 
seven miles a day for three weeks, the Guides reached Delhi on the 9th June, and 
three hours afterwards engaged the enemy hand-to-haiid, every officer being 
more or less wounded.” On the 16th a lithographed circular drawn up by 
Captain Bartlett, Cantonment Joint Magistrate, in the common character of sepoy 
correspondence, and in their own provincial dialect, containing an appeal to 
every loyal feeling and personal interest of the native soldiery, was despatched to 
many stations of the army’, with hinv little effect is rvell known. On the same 
date Genera] Keed and Brigadier Chamberlain Joined the Chief Commissioner at 
Rawalpindi, and Colonel Edwardes uas also summoned to a conference. Before 
starting, he, with the consent of Sir John Lawrence, left orders with Colonel 
Nicholson to raise a force of l,(lfiO Moult, atii horse. On the 18th permission was 
given toincrease them to 2,000, for it soon became apparent that, whatever gave 
rise to the mutiny, it had settled dou n into a struggle for empire, and that 
Delhi must be regained at any eo.t. Dark nows kept comitig up from the pro- 
vinces, and a rapid change was observed in the n.ative regiments. Precautions 
began. The treasure (about 21 lakhs) was removed from the centre of canton- 
ments to the fort outside, 'where the magazine was, and a European garrison tvaa 
placed in it. The Brigadier removed his head-quarters to the Kesidoncy in the 
centre of cantonments, which was appointed as the rendezvous for all ladies and 
cluldreu on any alarm by day or night. The troops in garrison rvere divided into 
two brigades under the Colonels of the two European regiments, with guns 
attached to each. European guards were placed in the artillery linos, and a 
watch was set on every ferry of the Indus. 


About this time intelligence was received that the 53th Native Infantry, 
both at Nowshera and Mardan, and the detachment of 10th Irregular Cavalry at 
the latter place, were in a state ef discontent ; a wing of Her Majesty’s 2'Uh 
Regiment was therefore ordered from Rawalpindi. The native newspaper at 
Peshawar having published an incendiary report th.at the Khelat-i-Ghilzai regi- 
ment had murdered its officers, its editor (a Persiiin) was immediately put "in 
prison. The movable column was now organized and placed under the com- 
mand of Brigadier Chamberlain. Major Becher, Deputy Commissioner of Hazara, 
contributed to the column one of the two Irregular Infantry regiments statiouecl 
in Hazara. On the 2l8t May Colonel Edwardes returned to Peshawar and found 
the aspect of affairs gloomy in the extreme. The most rancorous and seditions 
letters had been intercepted from Muhammadan bigots in Patna and Thaneaar to 
soldiers of the 64th Native Infantry, revelling in the atrocities that had been 
committed in Hindustan on the men, women and children of the “ Nazarenes ” 
and sending them messages from their own mothers that they should emulate 
these deeds, and if they fell in the attempt they would at least go to heaven, and 
their deaths in such a case would be pleasant news at home. These letters’ also 
alluded to a long series of correspondence that had been going on, through the 
64th Native Infantry, with the fanatics in Swat and Sitana. Another important 
letter which had been despatched by the 51st Native Infantry at PeshSwar to 
the 64th Native Infantry and the Kholat-i-Ghilzai regiment at the outposts had a 
few days before come to light. It ran as follows ; “ This letter is sent from the 
Peshawar cantonment to the whole Heriot regiment ” (name of the 64th Native 
Infantry). ‘‘ May it reach the Subadar Bahadar.” After some Hindu apostrophes 
it proceeds, “ for the rest, this letter is written to convey from the whole camp at 
Peshawar obeisance and benediction ” (from Brahman to Brahman) and salu 
tation and service (from Mnsalman to Musalman) ” to the whole regiments of 

Further, the state of affairs here is thus, that on 
the 22nd day of the month the cartridges will he given to the Dnbaran regiment • 
so do whatever seems to yon proper. Again,” (i.e., it is repeated) “ the 

f^"ed^" On read-*’ 

lOTi^d. On reading this letter whatever your opinion is so reply For con- 
sidering you as our own, we have let you know beforehand. Theretos L as you 
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think right. This is addressed to you by the whole regiment. () brothers ! the 
religion of Hindus and Muiiammadans is all one. Therefore all you soldiers 
should know this. Here all tlio sepu}S are at the biddimr of the j^niaddr, 
swbnddr-major, and hurilddr-maiov, all are discontented with rhis business, whe- 
ther small or great. What more need be written ? Do as you think best. High 
and low send their obeisance, benediction, salutation, and service.” (Postscript 
by another liand). ‘‘The above is the state of affairs here. In whatever way 
you can manage it, come into Peshawar on the 2lst instant. Thoroughly 
understand that point. In fact, eat there and drink here” (a proverb for letting 
no delay intervene). Strange to say. this letter was given np bvthemeu of the 
6-4th to their officers ! There is veiy little donbt that the regiment was disaffected, 
and it is ?.npposed that thev acted thus because, being broken up into three 
detachments, and being unable to act together, and having ascertained that the 
Khelat-i-Ghilzai regiment would not act nithtbem. they thought it better to 
endeavour to gain a name of lo 3 'a]ty for themselves. Anotlier letter in the Persian 
character was found on the person of a/io^u in a small bag (or housewife, for 
holding autimori}' aud smiff ) w Inch wascuiicealed under his ann-pii. It was as fol- 
lows : My beloved mulhih^ sahhyi, salutations to you. After salutation and good 
tvishes, this is ilie point, that in'^iaully on receiving this, on the 2nd day of the 
festival of the Eed, you must —yes, must come here ; and if it bo easy, bring a few 
pounds of fruit with you. Now i.^ the time ; admit nofear into your heart. Such 
an opportuiiit}’ v ill not again occur. Set out I enjoin you — signed Faquir Mullah 
Najiin.” There is no doubt that this was an invitatH»n from Muhammadan con- 
spirators in the garri.-^on to Muhammadan conspirators at the out-poats to come in 
■W’ith a few English officers’ heads and join iu a ri'^ine on the second day of tlio 
Ef^d, i.e., tlie 2dtli Ma\'. Warned by these discoveiies and by secret information. 
Colonel Nicliolson endeavoured to rai5.e lt‘vies tlirough the chiefs of the district. 
But the time had passed It became kuow'ii tlnit Delhi had fallen into the 
hands of the mutineers, and men remembered Kabul. Not a hundred could be 
found to join so desperate a cause as ours. In thm extremity Colonel Kdwardes 
applied to Kohat for assistance, and Captain llei.derson sent 100 levies under 
Bahadur Sher Khan, tlie Bangash Chief, who gathered about lifty more Afridi 
volmiti'ers as he came throngli the Kohilt Pass ■’* But the train of mutinv' had 
been already tired. A detachment nt the outli N.itive Tufantiw, on duty at the 
Attock I’enw, broke into open revolt and inarched off towards Now'shera, being 
joined on the waiy by another dcbichment of the 2Uh Native jnf.uUry which was 
escorting commissariat stores to Pe.shawar, the tvTo bands mustering about forty 
or fifr\' men. Intelligence of this liaringbeen sent by a horseman across country 
to Nowshera, tlie luuLineers -were met at the cutiaiico of caiitoiiments b)' a parly 
of the lOtli Irregular Cavahy, disarmetl and taken inisoners. But no soener did 
the companies of the 55th stationed in Nowsluoa see their (‘onirades in this 
plight than they broke out and lired on the soil b.', »vho dispersed, d he muti- 
neers (now some 2U0 strong) then broke open the regimental magazine, and, 
having bnpjdied tliemselves with aninianition, inslied to the bridge-of-boats 
to cross the Kabul river and ji iiithe main body of the 55ih at Mardaii. The 
bridge had, however, nlieady been broken up by the Executive Engineer, Lieute- 
nant F. S. Taylor ; so the sepoys betook them to the boats ; some were drowned, 
but the majority got safe to the other bank. The .soicdrs of the 10th Irrognlar 
Cavalry did not join the mutineers, but they did nor act against them. 

The news of this revolt did not reach Peshawar until midnight, and it be- 
came evident that dosperate measures must immediately he resorted to. It was 
resolved to disarm the native troops early the following morning, and to call in 
the aid of the mountaineers, to keep whom in order these very native troops 
had been maintained in the valley ! This mensiire was determined on under the 
strenuous opposition of the commanding officers of the condemned corps : Bome 
had “ implicit confidence ” in their regiments; others advoc.^.-, d “ conciliation” ; 
while one officer predicted that his men would aiiack the guns if called on to 
give np their muskids.” Ncverrlieless, .a pai-ade wms twdered at 7 A.M. on the 
morning of the 22n(l, when ic w.is deu'rmini'd to disarm tlie 5th Light Chivalry 
aud tin* 24lh,27rh ami 51st Bcginient*^, Native Infantry. The other native troo]is 
in Peshawar were tl e 21st Native Infantry (w'ho were spared because it had 
declined to set a mutinous exatuplc. ami because one infantry corps was indl = . 
pensable for carrying outlie duties of the station) and the 7th and IStll Irregular 

• These meiyfuarded the hitohen-^n and other public buiMinijii at Peshawar. “ The inci- 
dent,” Colonel ^wardes truly remarks, “ was as great a rerolution as the mutiny of the 
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Cavalry ; for at that early stage of the revolt it was hoped that they would he 
kept quiet by their stake in the service, and it would be easy (after disarming 
the other regiments) at any time to coerce them. It remained, however, to be 
seen whether the condemned regiments would submit to be disarmed, and if they 
resisted, whether the three excused regiments would not fraternise with them at 
once, and reduce the struggle to the simple issue of the black and white races. 
At the appointed hour the troops paraded under arms, the two European 
regiments (Her Majesty's 70th and 87th) and the artillery taking up positions at 
the two ends of the cantonment, within sight of the parades, ready to enforce 
obedience if necessary, yet not .so close as to provoke resistance. The sepoys 
were completely taken aback ; they were allowed no time to consult ; and isolated 
from each other no regiment was w’illing to commit itself. The whole laid down 
their arms; and it is said that, as the muskets and sabres were hurried into 
carts, here and there the spurs and swords of English officers fell sympathizingly 
on the pile. The result of this measure was at once apparent. As the civil officers 
rode to the disarming a very few chiefs and yeomen of the country attend- 
ed them, apparently to see which way the tide would turn : “ as we rode back,” 
writes Colonel Edwards, “ friends were as thick as summer flies, and levies began 
from that moment to come in.” As fast as they came in they were enrolled ; 
and, humanly speaking, to the levying of this militia the preservation of the 
border at this critic.al period may be mainly ascribed. Afghans, though fanatical, 
are yet more avaricious, and gladly brought their arms to our market. A large 
number of footmen were collected in a short time. Good horses are scarce in 
that country ; “ but the headmen of every village have two or three hacks, and 
the enlistment of their farm servants on these rips attached all the hamlets one 
by one to our cause, and got up quite a hearty feeling.” Colonel Edwards gives 
a graphic and amusing sketch of these enlistments. “ Long before time,’' he 
writes, “ crowds of candidates for employment thronged the gateways and over- 
flowed into the garden ; the jockeys of unconquerably vicious horses endea- 
voured to reduce them to a show of docility by galloping them furiously about 
till the critical momentot inspection came. Atlast, sick at heart from the 
receipt of a bad telegram from the province, but endeavouring to look hujipy, 
one I used logo and face sonielnmdreds of the chiefs and yeomen of the country, 
all eager to gather from the Commissioner Sahib’s countenance how the 'King of 
Delhi was getting on. Tlien the first horseman would be brought up. The beast 
perhaps would not move. The rider, the owner, and all the neighbours would 
assail him with whips, sticks, stones .and Pushtu reproaches that might have 
moved a rock ; but nothing would do till the attempt was given ufq and the 
brute’s head turned the other way when he went off at a gallop amid roars of 
laugliter from the Pathans, who have the keenest perception of both fun and vice. 
No. 2 would make a shift to come up, but every man and boy in the crowd 
could see that ho was lame on two or three legs. Then the argument began ; 
and leg by leg, blemish by blemish, the animal was proved "by a multitude 
of witnesses (who had known him for very many years) to be perfectly sound. 
Aud so the enlistment went on from day to day affording immense occupa- 
tion, profit, and amnsemeut to the people, and answering a gi-eat many <mod 
ends. Now and then an orderly of the Hindustani Irregular Cavalry admir.ablv 
■armed and mounted, would pass the spot and mark his opinion of' the ‘ levies ’ 
by a contemptuous smile. But nevertlieless he told his comrades in the lines 
that the country people were all with the English, and that it was of no use to 
tipseir or to 


r f the disarming, about 2o0 of the sepoys of the 51st Native 

Infantry deserted and fled in every direction. They were promptly seized by 
the people of the district and the police, and, extraordinary to .say, 4re brought 
m alive, though loaded with money. The ringleader, the sntuddr-mnjnr of the 
regiment, was hanged before the whole garrison on parade, and n as the first 
mutineer executed at Peshawar. Return we now to the Nowshera mutineers. 
It was soon reported th, at both the oath and 10th Irregular Cavalry at Mardan 
w-ere m a state of disaffection— the former regiment having threatened to murder 
their officers, and the latter to ” roast ” Lieutenant Horne, the civil officer 
stationed there. As soon, therefore, as the disarming had been accomplished 
at Peshawar, measures were taken to deal with the disaffected treops at Mardan. 

to Nowshera to protect the 
or^nv on.br!\ ^ Regiment against any return of the mutineers. 

^ outbreak of the detachment of the 10th Irregulars. At II o’clock on 

• night of the 23rd » fore# of 800 European infantry, 250 Irregular Cavalry, 
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horse levies and police, and 8 guns left Peshawar under command of Colonel 
Chute, of Her Majesty’s 70th, accompanied by Colonel Nicholson as Political 
Officer, and, after being joined by 200 Punjab Infantry from Nowslieia under 
Major Vaughan, reached Mardan about sunrise of the 25th. But no sooner 
did this force appear in the distance than the 55th (with the exception 
of some 120 men) broke from the fort and fled tumultuously towards the Swat 
hills. A pursuit was made by the whole force, but the mutineers had a long 
start, and the ground favoured them. The guns and infantry were unable to 
come up with them ; the Irregular Cavalry only pretended to act ; but Colonel 
Nicholson (wlio was twenty hours in the saddle, and ujjder hurning sun nui^t 
have traversed seventy miles on that day) hurled himself on the fugitives ■\> ith 
a handful of police soivdrts, and did fearful execution iiniorgst them ; 150 dead 
bodies were numbered on their line of flight ; thrice that number must have 
borne off wouTids ; 150 were taken prisoners. The people of the border rather 
favoured than opposed them, and about 500 made good their escape into Swat. 
The ultimate fate of these men is told in the Hazara Gazetteer. Colonel 
Spottiswoode, of the 55th, unable to endure the disgrace of the corps he had 
so loved and trusted, died by his own hand. It subsequently appeared that 
there had long been intrigues going on between tlie 55th and G-ltli Nati\o 
Infantry and the 10th Irregular Cavalry and tl )0 Hindustani fanatics in Swat. 
And now another cloud seemed gathering on the frontier. The noted outlaw 
Ajun Khan came down to Prang, invited, as it was believed, by our Hindustani 
troops* in the fort of Abazai, at the liead of the Swat rivor. Nothing seemed more 
likely than that ho would bo joined by the fugitives of tho 55tb, come down 
to Abazai, and get the ford betrayed to him by the garrison, when the whole 
frontier would have been in a flame. But the danger was promptly met. The 
force under Colonel Chute was strengthened and moved rapidly to cover tlic 
threatened outposts. It was seen that, after disarming four regiments and 
routing another, we still had a force in the field standing on the aggressive. 
Ajun Khan witlidrew into tho hills, and our little force encamped on the border 
until Delhi should be regained. But Delhi was not to be recovered by a coup 
de wain, and months of painful aoxiety were yet to be endured. 

About this time tlie Commissioner issued a proclamation that- any deserter 
might be killed wherever found in the district, and the property on liis person 
apyiropriated by the captors. About forty or fifty sepoys were killed in con- 
sequence in making for the Indns, and this destroyed all confidence between 
the soldiery and the people. Now, too, the Mnltiini Patlians from the Derajat 
began to arrive, and the aspect of affairs greatly to improve. It may be ineu* 
tioned as an instance of the strange things that bajipened in those days, that 
a party of 300 of the Mullikdin Afridis (who were under embargo, as has been 
previously mentioned) inarched into cantonments armed to the teeth, and 
said they had come to fight for us and be f(*rgiveii. 'J'hey formed tho nucleus 
of one of the new Punjab regiments. The several detachments of the G4th 
at the out-posta were one by one diarnied by the column under Colonels Chuto 
and Nicholson, and by other forces sent out from cantonments for the purpose. 
Meanwhile General Cotton bad not been iilie. He had been dealing out stern 
justice to such of tho mutineers as bad openly committed themselves : and 
he now turned his attention to making the most of his reliable materinl. Volun- 
teers from the Queen’s infantry regiments were mounted and armed with the 
horses and weapons taken from the 5th Light Cavalry, under the denomination 
of the “ Peshawar Liglit Horse.” Subsequently a limited number of selected 
sotedrs of the 5th Light Cavalry were associated with them. The Sikhs ami 
other Punjabis were picked out of the several Hindustani regiments of the liuo 
and formed into a separate corps, which subsequently did good service. A 
battery of 9-pounder guns lying in the magazine was manned by Kuropean 
volunteers from the Queen’s Infantry regiments and horsed by the horses of 
the 5th Liglit Cavalry. In like manner the native troop of horse artillep’’ 
"^18 replaced by Kuropean volunteers. A dcp6t was established for Afghan 
reernitg, which was soon after embodied as the 38tli Regiment of Punjab 
Infantry. Three more Irregular Cavalry regiments were raised. Lastly, 
amongst the measures of new organization may be mentioned the ** Land Trans- 
port Train ” for the conveyance of tho European soldiers with ease and comfort 


• These were detachments of C4th Native Infantry, Khelat-i-GhiUais and 10th Irregular 

Cavalry ; but the Ghilzais were not concerned in the conspiracy, and indeed remained 
BtanxiQh thronghout* 
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at that inclement season. A number of spare ammunition waggons were 
fitted up bj the Ordnance Commissariat Officers, so that sixteen men could ride 
in each waggon and their arms bo stowed away in llio lockers on which they 
sat. The waggons were to be drawn by relays of con.missariat bullocks at 
regular stages along the road ; and it was found that, if necessary, the train 
could thus accomplish forty miles ill one night. It proved of invaluable service 
when the autumnal sickness set in with more than its usual virulence. “ Tiie 
European soldiery viewed this thoughtful effort in their behalf with gratitude. 
It literally opened a way to them to get out of this fatal valley when jirostrated 
by fever ; and. though many fine fellows fell victims to the disease, there is 
no question that many were rescued from death by being removed to Rawalpindi 
in the Land Transport Train.” In the first year of our rule the border was 
chiefly disturbed by the hostility of the neighbouring country of Swat. An 
aged priest, called the Akhnutl, had hitherto been the jmpe of this country j 
but, looking at the English career in Indi.i os aggressive, he exnected us to 
annex Swat as soon as we had settled at Peshaw'-tr, On his suggestion, there- 
fore, the Swatts created one Sayad Akbar their king, and agreed to pay him a 
tithe of their crops to keep up soldiers for their defence. Providentially for us, 
this Bdiishd/t of Swiit died on the tltli May. the very d.ay that the first news of the 
matiuy reached Peshaw.ir so that Swat iv.is plunged into civil war, and thus pre- 
vented from making those aggiessions on our territory which might otherwise 
have been looked for. Sayad Mobarik Shah, son of the deceased Sayad Akbar, wished 
to succeed his f.ither ; bat the Swiin's bad grown tired of tithes. RotU sides 
called in their friends and allies to settle the question by arms. It was at this 
juncture that the 500 fugitive sepoys of the 55th Native Infantry arrived in Swat. 
They were at ouce taken into the young king's service, but after figliting one bat- 
tle demanded jiay. 'J'lie kiiiu, not being in fund.s, borrowed Ks. l.OOO from the 
leader of the sejioys ami distnbuted them amongst the inutiiioers ; but when this 
supply was exhausted the full extent of their folly aud misery seems to have 
struck the ringleader, for lie blew out bis own brains. 'The Akliund at this time 
having sided with the popular party, the 55th sepoys were dismis.sed aud the 
young king exi>olled fiom Swat. The peace of our border being thus assured, 
the columu returned to Pesloiw.ir witii Coloiirl Nicholson, who tvas, hotvover 
shortly after removed to the coiiimaud of the Punjab movable cidumn, with the 
rank of BrigadiofC-eiieral, in the room ot General Chamberlain, apjrointed 
Adjutant-General of tli'i Army. Colonid Nichulsou’s place as Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Peshawar was filled by Captain James, then Secretary to tho Chief 
Commissioner, who had iircviously had charge ot the district for many years. 
On the break up of Colonel Chute's column the fort of Jlardiin was garrisoned by 
a part of the 5th Punjab Infantry, and the Xowshera cantonment by tho 4th 
Punjab Infantry. 


It was now time to bring the lutli Irregulars to task. Part ot this regiment 
was in Peshawar, jiart in Nowsheru. Doth were simultaneously dealt with. On 
the 2tJth June their arms, horses, and iiroperty were taken from them and con- 
fiscated, and the whole of tho men were hurried down to Attock, where they 
were dismissed with Its. 2 each, just enough to carry them to their homes.* 
Shortly after, the dis.a-med regiments were not only deprived of their extra baitu 
but put upon subsistence allowance to their great disgust. Two of the frontier 
oat-posts, forts Bara and Jlackcson, were garrisoned by detachments of the 24th 
Native Infantry. It became known to the authorities that some of these men 
had been negotiating witli the Afridi's to pilot them througli the hills to some 
ferry on the Indus. They were deprived of their arms and removed to caiiton- 
. meats ; tlio ringleader was blown from a gun ; and the out-posts were garrisoned 
by Jlultdni's. Scarcely had this little aft'.tir been disposed of when (on the 9th 
July) two Afridi's of the Sipah tribe enteted the lines of tho 18th Irregular 
Cavalry and presented to the t-oudis a letter from JIullik Surajudi'ii, the liead of 
their tribe, aud one of the most powerful men in the Khaibar, offering an asylum 
in the hills to “ any black men ” (so the Uiiidustaiu's aio called by”the Afo’hau 
tribes), either of the cavalry or infantry, who chose to mutiny aud come to him 
The fowdrs at once took letter and emissaries to their coiiuiiaiiding officer. The" 
Sipah chief was called upon to explain ; he at ouce acknowledged the letter 
and said " if the black men had come he meant to give them up !” ’ 


up of the aceaunts of this corps It was found to licEs. CO.OOO in tlehi 
tvlnoli aU the horses. arnii>, property aud avrean. ot p.iy tUd UtUe more than cover. 
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It has already been related how Sayad Mobdrik Shah and tlie mutineers of 
the 55th Native Infantry wore dismissed from Swat and told to seek their fortune 
elsewhere. The mass of the latter made for Kashmir, and mosti}' perished by 
the way. The formri’, accompanied by tlie few remaining sepovs, proceeded to 
the valley of Puiijtdr, which adjoins r!ie yu«afzai side to the valley of Peshawar. 
Here they found a colony of llindusrain Muhammadans of the Wahabi seer, 
headed by a maiilvi named Inayat, who, in letiirn for lauds at a place called 
Mangalthana, supjiorted the Kluiii of Pun|tdrin oppressing his own clan. Kithcr 
this chief (ilokarah Khan) or tlic c!nn used to be constantly calling in onr border 
officers to arbitrate tlieir mutual disjiutes. and our decisions beinp^ generally in 
favour of the peu[>le, incurred tVr us tlie hatred of the Khan. Now was a goot’ 
opportunity to vent if. Ho commenced by s* ndinu a party of Ilindustauis and 
other vagabonds nnd»^r his cousin, Mir B.iz Khan, into onr nearest villages ainl 
instigating them to ‘‘ raise the standard of tlie prophet or, in otlier words, to 
refuse to pay their revenue. ^^lajor Vanghan, then commanding at Mardtin. at 
once marched out (2nd July) and fell on them with about 400 liersc and foot ard 
2 mountain guns, killed Mir B.iz Khan, rook prisoner a Rohiila leader, hanged 
him and the headman of the rebels, burnt two of the villages which had revolted, 
fined others, and thus extinguished this spark of mischief. Captain James at 
once proceeded to the spot, and by hi'^ indgment, ('ourage ami intelligence the 
Yusafzai border was saved at this peiicd from a general rise. “ The most dis- 
astrous tidings came daily from UuKhist;in, and echoed in still more alarming 
voices among these hills. kSpoeial messengers nnule their way from Delhi and 
proclaimed tlie extinction of tlio Nazarcues in the Moglial cajiital. Others came 
from Peshawar aud invited the Ghazfs to ileseend and inHamethc country. The 
(ihazfs came with the itviuh'^ at their InMd, and planted their standard (embroi- 
dered with butchery from the Korun) on tlie heights of Narinji. Tliis nioontaiu 
village was so strongly situated that the police icnrcely ilared to go near it ; and 
it b(*camo a refuge for evt*rv cvil-iloer. Its iidiabitums, about 400 in number, wel- 
comed the mauUi with delight. The holy war seemed auspiciously opened with 
every requisite — a priest, a banner, a fastness, a howling crowd of bigots, and 
several day.s’ provisions. But on the morning of the 21sl July Captain Janic'? 
surprised them with a force of SUO iiorse and foot and 4 mnuntain guns, under 
command of Major Vaughan, and jiut them to a diMistrous lliglit, which the 
nnnPri headed so precipitately that hi.'< mv^tie banner remained in ibo hands 
of the intidcis. No less tliaii 50 or t>0 of tlie (iha/.i\ wert* slain, and ilie lower 
village of Narinji w’as destroyed.*’ Tlic weather w.is too hot and the troops 
too exhausted to destroy ujiper Narinji, to which place the ftniuh'i shortly return- 
ed with a strong reinforcemeii!:. It was, liowever, assailed eu the 3rd Augusb 
by Captain James and Majt'r Vaughan with l,40t> men. “ The Ghazis had thrown 
up some formidable entrcuchmeuts. and danced and yelled as tliey sra' a small 
column advancing in their front. Their shouts wore answered by Britisii 
cheers from a second column under Lieutenant Hoste, wideli had gained the 
heights by a bye-path, aud now appeared above Narinji. A general flight took 
place ; 30 of the (Huizi’s died running stoutly, and three were taken prienners, 
amongst whom w'as a 'inunlvi from Fhircilly, who ivas saniinarily hanged. Jhc 
village ivas then knocked down Ly elephants, and its towers blown up by the 
engineers ; Narinji was at last destroyed.” About this time a general re.stlessncss 
was observed amongst tlie chief of the districr, as well as amongst the native 
commujiiLy. Delhi still held out, and doubts began to be entertained in reganl 
to our ultimate success. The conduct of the moneyed classes in resiioct to 
the 6 per cent, loan, wdiich w'us opened by order of the Financial Commis- 
sioner, may be instanced to show how completely native confidence was de- 
stroyed, The chief native gentlemen of the city were summoned by the 
Commissioner and consulted on this delicate topic. “ They looked grave, made 
many wise remarks on the duty of everybody to help such a paternal government, 
affected an entire freedom from the vulgar belief that the Koglish rdj 
was coming to an end; but it was clearly their opinion not a rupee 
would be subscribed.” How'ever, they undertook to sound the city corpo- 
ration, and to bring up tlie chief capitalists next day. “About two hours 
after the appointed time, ” writes Colonel Edwardes, “the city magnates 
slunk in, each trying to make liimself as small as possible and to sit in any 
row except the front. That hyperbole of gratitude for the prosperity enjoyed 
under our shadow ; that lavish presentation of trays of fruits and sugar-candy 
with which these comfortable men formerly rolled in to the prcseace*“what had 
become of it ! Alas, all vanished with our prestige ! Behold, a Government, not 
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only openinga loan, but imperatively ncedincrit ! Not a man •would lend a farthing 
if he could help it.” Seeing this, Colonel Edwardes commenced business by fining 
them all round for being late, and asked them what arrangements they proposed. 
After half an hour's consultation, they said “ they thought 15,000 rupees might be 
raised with a little contrivance ic the course of a few moot' s.” But the prestige 
of the Govemment was to be maintained, and the Commissioner informed the 
corporation that it was his intention to levy five lakhs towards the loan, the 
assessment of which he left to themselves, allowing them one day to arrange it. 
“ They at once settled down to the details, but as every house desired to throw an 
unfair share on its neighbour, I placed the assessment in the hands of the 
Government treasurer, Man Mall, who cairiod it out with a patience, firmness, 
good nature, and impartiality w'hich 1 cannot too highly praise.” Ultimately 
four lakh.s were subscribed. These securities fell during the crisis so low as 26 
per cent, discount, but subsequeutl)' rose nearly to par. The loan operated very 
favourably on public opinion. The people enjoyed seeing the money-lenders 
brought to book, and the latter at once became interested in the cause of good 
order. On the 27fch July the reliable force in Peshawar was much weakened by 
the march of the4tb Punjab Jnfantrv for Delhi ; but the new levies had now 
attained an importance w'hich justified the withdrawal of that regiment. Shortly 
afterward.s most of the tribes in disgrace on the border tendered their submission. 
Some anxiety was caused by rumours of a lisinginthc city on the feast of 
Bukra-Eed (1st Aogust), and of its being the intention of the British Government 
to make over the territories tnins-Tndus to the Ainir of Kabul. The fears caused 
by these reports ■were, however, allayed and nothing came of them. 


A fresh source of anxiety was now produced (15rh August) by a red-hot 
fanatic named Sayad Amir, of the family of the well known Kunar Badshahs, who 
came down into the Khaibar to incite the tribes to a holy war. “ This man had 
ti'[ his life been a mendicant wandering in Peshawar, Kabul, Teheran, Constanti- 
nople and Mecca, and had just returned from one of these pilgrimages with a 
few thousand rupees, seed enough for a goodly liarvest of devilry on the frontier. 
He planted his green flag at tlio village of Gaggri in the Peshawar mouth of the 
Khaibar Pass, and sent summons to the Kukikliel ‘malliks to leave me and join 
him in a crescentade. There is something delightful in the good conduct of 
thorough rascals. Who could have cxpccicd the Kiikikhel to stick to their agree- 
ments of yesterday But th<=*y <lid. They went back and told the Sayad to bo 
off. He curspd thein well and frightened them a good deal with his Koran, flag, 
and various iiicatitations ; but the most lie roulrl get from them was five days* 
hospitality, lie certainly made the most of his time, for his emissaries came to 
every regiment in Peshaw'ar with invitations to join him. * ♦ * At the end 

of the five days, when the Sayad showed no symptoms of leaving, tlie Kukikhel 
pulled up the pickets of Iiis horses and camels, and even irrev'crently sliut up his 
fiag ; and the Sayad left the pass in a storm of Arabic.'* Bub we were not vet 
done with him. He went to the next tribe under blockade, the Michni Moh- 
mands, who received him with open arms ; and again incendiary letters and 
messages were introduced amongst the troops. Great restlessness pervaded the 
disarmed regiments, and arms were supposed to be finding their way into the 
lines. General Cotton accordingly (on the 28th August) ordered the sepoys to 
he moved into tents, and the lines of every native regiment to be searched 
simultaneously. Weapons of every description were foiind. “ Exasperated by 
the discovery of their plans, and by the taunts of the newly-raised Afridi regi- 
ments. who were carrying out the search, the 51st Native Infantry rushed upon 
the piled arms of the I8th Punjab Infantry, and sent messengers to all the 
other Hindustani regiments to tell them of the rise. For a few minntes a 
desperate struggle ensued. The 51at Native Infantry had been one of the fineut 
sepoy corps in the service ; and they took the new irregulars altogether bv sur- 
prise. They got possession of several stands of arms, and used them well. * * 
* * But soon the Afridi soldiers seized their arms, and then began that memo- 
rable fusilade -which commenced on the parade-ground at Peshawar and ended at 
Jamrud. General Cotton’s arrangements for meeting sach emergencies were 
perfect. Troops, horse and foot, were rapidly underarms and in pursuit of the 
motmeers. Every civil officer turned out with his posse comtfatns of levies or 
police, and m a quarter of an hour the whole country w as covered with the 

^ supposed to have reached 

tne bius, 6b0 having either been killed in the pursuit, or subsequently executed 

«^ample had a good effect 1 the disarmed 

troops, who from that date underwent a marked change. About a fortnight 
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after this event, Sayad Amir, with a body of Mohtnands and 40 or 50 of the 
escaped 51st sepoys, made a nifrht attack on the fort of iilichui. The "arrisou 
consisted of a detachment of tlie Khohit*i*Ghilzais, wlio had heretofore behaved 
well, bat they were Hindustanis, and Vv-ho coohl rely on them The Mohmands 
opened on the fort with their jazaiU, bat the 51st deserters, with a far more 
formidable weapon, appealed to every jn-ejudice in the garrison, and screamed to 
them to betray the fort if tliey valued their country or their religion. A com- 
pany of Afridi sepoys was ha'^til}’ thrown iuto tlic citadel, bat something more 
was needed. The Mohmands were in the highest excitement, sending the 
“ fiery cross” to all tlieir neighbours, and evidently determined to strike a blow 
for the recovery of a fief that they lind forfeited some three 3 cars before. 
“ We had no troops,” writes Colonel Edwardes, ” to move out againt-t them. It 
was a time for j’ielding with as good a grace as could be assumed. I sent them 
word that they were just going the wrong way to work, and that, if they wanted 
to regain their confiscated privileges, tJicy' must reader some marked service 
to the Government, instead of adding to the embarrassments of a passing crisis. 
For instance, let them send the fanatic Sayad Anur up to the Court of Kabul and 
there make him over to the Amir Di.st Mohammad Khun. If they diil that, and 
gave hostages for their good conduct till tliis war was over, I would gladly ask 
Govenimeiit to reinstate them, though n(»t on such favourable terms as formerly. 
Whatever the errors and sbortccmiuigs of Englishmen in the East ma\’ be the}' 
are niidoubtedly believed. The IMohmands sent in their hostages to I’esliawnr, 
packed the Sn^’ad off nucercmouiously. and sat down cpiietly to wait for the 
return of peace in Hindustan.” 1 lie narrative of events at Peshawar during ilic 
crisis of 1857 is now ended ; but the ft)i:owing statistics may prove interesting. 
To give a right idea of the way in wlmh the military’ authorities met the crisis, 
it may be mentioned that uo less than 523 military’ executions took place for 
mutiny and desertion, of whom 20 v. ere hanged, 44 blowu from guns, and 450 
shot l>y musketry. 


Chapter II 
History. 

The mutiny’. 


Of irregular levies raised ii- Fesliawar duriii g the erisis (irrespective of 
regiments of disciplined infant ry by military othoers), there were 1,223 

hor.se and 1,101 foot, or a total 2.32 t : and if wt take into account the levies 
of The Derajat and Koliar, wliich wen* cnbse<|iu*nt ly sent to Pesliawor, the total 
wi'l bo raised to 5,037, of whom were sent to Hindustan for general 

service, wliere they behaved wlthcndit. Perlmps notliing tended more tliaii 
these levies to keep the frontier (juiet. 'I'liey nbsoibed all the idlers and adven- 
turers of the Pesliawar valley, snul nnnte the camjaiign against the Hindustani 
mutineers a highly popular sej’vii'i*. To um* a commou phrase of tlie natives, it 
put the peojile into one boat. 

The subsequent histoi’}' of the border is given in Chapter V, 
Section B. 


Below is given a li.st of Deputy Commissioners who have 
officiated in the Peshriwar district between Major Lawrence's 
transfer in 1850 and 1890 : — 


A list of Deputy 
Commissioners who 
have been appointed 
to the Peshawar 
district since 1850. 
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Captain James’ brilliant career is closely connected with tbe Cha pter II. 
district. He eSected a settlement wbicb, except in Yusafzai, was History, 
a Regular Settlement in all but name. His influence mainly con- ^ list ot Deputv 
duced to the satisfactory attitude of the district during the mutiny Commissioners who 
and bis account of the tract in his Settlement Report is a menu- appointed 

inent ot his industry and literary capacity. Mr. (now Sir D.) d^stricrsinw l85o!*'^ 
Macnabb also acquired his reputation as a wise and experienced 
frontier ofiicer in this district, of which he acquired a grasp which 
enabled him as Commissioner to deal so successfully with the 
reports of the Regular Settlement in 18(58 — 73. This was carried 
out by Captain Hastings, whose name is still remembered with 
aSection by tbe people, who raised a marble pavilion to hia 
memory in the Andar Shahr. Mr. Bickett controlled the dis- 
trict successfully during the troubled times of tbe Afghan war. 

Mr. Tucker’s name is connected with improvements in tberevenua 
system and in canal construction. The interior administration 
of the district was organised by Mr. Merk, while Major Deane’s 
tenure of office was marked by the successful demarcation of 
the border and a general tightening of control over the trans- 
border clans as well as by the resettlement which owed much of 
its success to his strong support. 


Tlie tahsils wore in 1871 sis iu 


Name of 

= > 

1 Name of new 

1 tahsiU. 

“ r- 
. c> 

9 * 

it ' r 
— i> 
O — T 
^ ac S 

< 

tlovenue. 






n..'. 

Peshawar 

Dau(3zai 

Hoaba 

Hashtnajjar ... 
Yufeafifti 

NoTrahera 

121 

1J7 

.Vi 

7i 

1J»7 

Inl 

FesliHwaj’ 

■) Doaba Ibuul- ^ 

J Tiai 

Ha'.htnacnr, 
Marrlnn ' 

rtinan Bolak ' 
Nowbliera ,. ' 

155 

112 j 

37i 

182 

:m 

till* 

r>i& 

no 

71,R7”» 

l.br.fBM 

Total ... j 

72o 

Total 

7 25 

i.-Ain 1 



number, known as t hsoges, of tahsil 
Peshawar, Dauclzai, boandanos. 

Doaba, H a s h t- 
nagar, Mardau,aiul 
Nowsbera. This 
distribution was a 
very unecjual one, 
and with tlie sanc- 
tion of Government 
changesAvere made, 
the details of which 
rati bo seen in the 
st.afeineiit in the 
margin ; the change 
took effect from 1st 
April 1872. 


In tahsil PeshaAvar there were 12.3 villages, 32 from tah.sil 
Nowsbera were added, total 1.75. Doaba and Damlzai wen; 
formed into a single talisil; 20 villages of Dandzai Avere 
included in the neAv Nowsbera tahsil. The village of Shahi 
Kulali to the north-east was included with Hashtnagar. In tahsil 
Uashtnagar there Avere 74 villages ; one village from Doaba Avas 
added, and two hamlets — Luuda and Khuui — across the river 
were included in the newNoAvshera tahsil. In the Mardau tahsil 
there were 197 villages, 85of these composing fappuA-sRazzar and 
Utm&n-nama, with 10 from Nowsbera formed the new tahsil 
of Utman Bolak. The villages of Nowsbera tahsil were 151 ; 
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Chapter II. 32 villages to the west were included in Peshawar ; tappah 

H'stfTrv Bolak-nama to the east (16 villages) was included in the new 

t . 1 .-1 tahsil of Utman Bolak, and 22 villages to the north were taken 
boaSL from Daudzai and Hashtnagar. 

The chief features in the new distribution were the throw- 
ing of Do^ba and a great part of Daudzai tahsil into one. 
Tahsil Yusafzaij an unmanageably large one, was divided into 
two, and a portion of Nowshera on the left bank of the Landai 
below Nowshera added to the new tahsil. Nowshera received 
some villages from Daudzai, while a portion of it running up 

past the city was included with the Hazur tahsil, and the 

natural boundary of the Bara taken. Hashtnagar remained 
very much as before. 

No further changes occurred down to the revision of settle- 
ment in 1893, when it was considered desirable to further 
reduce the number of tahsils by adding Doaba to Hashtnagar 
and Daudzai with four Daudzai villages — Dab, Buniadi, Mamnii 
and Garhi Sharif, formerly comprised as Chak Kinara Hrijizai 
in the Doaba~to Peshawar. The Doaba Daudzai tahsil was 
abolished by Puttjah Gazette NotiBcations Nos. 379 an<l 380, 
dated 13th May 1893, and the new tahsils are known as Char- 
sadda and Peshawar. 

IJtman Bolak was not an appropriate name, as it 
omits mention of llazzar, the most important section of 
the tract. The name as in the case of the other tahsils 
has therefore been altered to Swabi after the head- 
quarters. 

Owing to the great distance of the valley from Kohat and 
its vicinity to Cherat and Now.shera, and also to the fact that 
the population is A kora Khattak, and most of their dealings are 
with this tahsil, the Khw'arra Nilab valley, which with Zira bad 
beeu transferred to Kohat in January 1854, was retransferred 
to this district and attached to the Nowshera tahsil by 
Punjab Gazette Notification No. 45, dated 19th January 
1896. 

Derelopment Biace Some conception of the development of the district since 
annexation. it came into our hands may bo gathered from Table No. II, 

which gives some of the leading statistics for five-yearly 
periods, so far as they are available j while most of the other 
tables appended to this work give comparative figures for the 
last few years. In the case of Table No. II it is probable that 
the figures are not always strictly comparable, their basis not 
being the same in all cases from one period to another. But 
the figures may be accepted as showing in general terms the 
nature and extent of the advance made. The following figures 
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show the revenue of the district at ten-yearly intervals so far 
as statistics are available ; — 

Imperial revenue, 1851-52, 18G1-62, 1871-72, 1881-82, 1891-92, 

1896-97. 


Chapter II. 

History. 

Development since 
annexation. 
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OfflBIt Hbvenue. 
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R<. 

Pb. , R.. 

IN. 
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1851-52 

r, 39, .'ill 

3,773 

17,022 

1:j,020 ... 

7,951 

21.fis4 

J3Gl-l)2 

B, 19, lit 

iJ.H.'Hl 

37,095 

21,501 

38,890 

... 

1871-72 

H,2‘},270 

I2,70J 

:l),21S 

29,9.30 1 23,sS.3 

03,033 


1831-S2 

6,82,058 

17,!,(i9 

05,161 

32,0.57 j 7,295 

1,17, -577 

,,, 

1891 -92 

9,9.1,111 

3,028 

41.021 

31,370 j 30,.52s 

], 20,407 

890 


f*,9,-),e.'i9 ... 1 

U,5»0 

65,of>9 

4i1,2i;ii I 32,922 

1,15,487 

1,991 

-_r -^=-— 

— - - 
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THE PEOPLE. 


SECTION A -STATISTICAL 

Chapter III, A. Tablo No. V ^ives separate statistics for eaeli tahsil and 
— • for the whole district of the distribution of population over 

Statistical towns and villages, over area, and among houses and families. 
Distribution “f while the figures for the district as a whole are as below. 

Further information will be found in Chapter I of the Census 
Report of 1891. Except where specially noted the tables include 
Khwarra, but the remarks in this section refer to the old dis- 
trict and exclude Khwarra. 


population. 


■ Persons 
[ Males 
. Female.s 


Percentage of total population who live in villages 

Average rni'al population per village 
Aierage total population per village .anil town 
Nuuibi-r of Tillages per 100 square miles 
Average diatauce from village to village in miles 

fTotalaiea 

Density of population per ! „ , . . , 

square mile of ... j Cultiyated area 

hCulturablo area 

Number of resident families por occupied houses 
Number of persons per occupied house 
Number of persons per resident family 

In his District Report on the Census of 1891 
Commissioner wrote as follows regarding increase 
tion : — 


( Total population 
( Rural „ 

( Total population 
i Rural ,, 

( Total population 
\ Rural 
( Villages 
1 Towns 
f Villages 
1 Towns 
j Villages 
( Towns 


81-94 
79-59 
8430 
7.30 
891 
30 
S-3 
297 
211 
S07 
414 
380 
310 
1-3G 
1-20 
6 75 
6TG 

4- 98 

5- 14 


the 

of 


Deputy 

popula- 


taring been suddenly 

accpieiated, for the figures since the first census are as below 

fa?r‘ Population. 

450,099 


1868 

18S1 

1891 


523,152 

592,674 

703,768 


From 1S68 to 1881 (thirteen years) the increase was only 69,522 in the nast 

decade It hns been 101,094. This rise is spread over the wide dtorict i^d b' 

each tahsil there is an increase ; the population which l.as settled on tto Swat 
greaw •'"uMtm' i'* 188.5-86, no doubt accounts for ilie 

j tahsi'Is, but this does 

attlh J" portion of the district, and I am inclined to 

conned ® greater care in taking the census 

forthrWsherT'mbT T”’ “r® regards females (see the returns) 

populationl!^„^ "r considerable proportion «f the male 

to the increased plaplri^^orthl dTsu"' 
moue, and oocnpatian durin, tha Afghan War, (2) 
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(3) fch« opening of the Swat Canal; and (4) lastly greater peace andsecnrity of life Chaptw III* A> 

and property in the district. The people of independent territory are also 

becoming more accustomed to itnniigration into the district than was formerly StfttifitiCftl. 
the case, although the figures for the llashtnagar and Mardaii lahsils fall shoii Olgtributiou of 
of the expectations raised by the settlement of Mohmands and Bajauris population. 

Swat Canal lands. A large increase in well lands, doe to the sinking of many w’ells 
and to spread of cuUicatien in the lightlt' assessed tahsil of Ctinau Bolak. 
accounts for the comparatively highest increase of population there, of rhe six 
tahsfls of the district.” 

Table No. VI sliows the principal districts and States with 

. hirth-place ol popu- 

tvniCQ the aistrict has exchatiged population, tlie number oi ^auon. 

migrants in each direction and the distribution of immigrants by 
tahsils. Further details will be found in Table No. XI and in 
Abstracts 64 and 6-5 of Appendi.Y C of the Census Report for 1891, 
while the whole subject is discussed at length in Part I of 
Chapter X of the same repoi t. 


PaoPuBTlON 

PJtB nttlle OF TOTAL POPC- 
LATION. 


) 1 

Cain. , Losca, 

1 

Bersiuis 

137 17 

Mates 

171 

b'emales 

07 i 11 

■ i 


y. B.— Khwirra not inclutled. 


'I'lie total ^ain and loss 
to the district by migration 
is shown in the margin. The 
total number of residents 
born out of the district is 
96,618, of whom 05,355 are 
luiilrs and 31,263 feniale.s. The 
number of people born in 
tbe district and living in 
other parts of the Punjab is 
12,042, of whom 8,577 are 
males and 3,405 females. 


Bobn in 


Pbopoktion per m%He op Residfnt 
population. 



Males. 

The district 

974 

The Province 

881 

India 

898 

Asia 

989 

Europe and other continents except Asia 

11 


Females. 

1 Persons. 

988 

981 

925 

901 

933 

914 

999 

' 994 

1 



B . — Khwarra not includetl. 


The following remarks on migration into the Peshawar 
district are taken from the Census Report of 1891 - 

“■ Six-sevenths of the population is indigenous to the district, tramio-ration 
from the Punjab is trifling except from the neighbouring districts of Jhelum and 
Uawalpindi. The large figures for natives of fhidh and the North-Western Pro- 
vincea are accounted for by the presence of the lai-ge garrisons of Peshawar and 
Nowshera and the cantonment population of tJiese places and of Jlardan. The 
18,135 ifghau natives are chiefly winter * labourers and Mohmand carriers 
(Koochis). The former come single, the latter bring their families to the district 
for the winter months. This accounts for the preponderance of 5,000 men. The 
immigrants from independent territory constitute one-third of the total 
immigratioa and with the Afghan more than half.” 

"With the natives of Taghistan also the men are greatly in exaessoftha 
'Wotteaf by 8,000. Many of the Yaghiitanis are single labonreri and Mtnra 
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home in spring. The cnhivators of the Swut Canal lands also who belong to 
independent territory, many of them leave their fpauiiies at home and only 
temporarily visit tlndr canal hamlets.” 

Tlie following remarks from the Census lleport ,of 1891 
on tlie subject of immigration are interesting ; — 

‘‘ Tn making the comparison it nnisr he reniembcred that in 1881 there was 
an enormous temporary immigration from hevond the border on account of the 
famine and distress in the hills, the demand for labour in connection with the 
war, the ]»reparntion of the lailway to Peshawar and the road to Thai and the 
excavation of the S«at Cana). There were no cortespouding special induce- 
ments to immigrate on the present occasion, so that where we find a sniall in- 
crease in the lit^ures as we do in Bannu, Kohat, and Hazara, ir really ropre.^onts a 
much more sulislantial increase of immigration ; while in Peshawar where so 
mud) of the labour was accumulated in 1881 and wliere yet we find a very large 
increase in the present figures, the dpvel(»pment of immifrration represented must 
bo something quite out of the common. The number of immigrants in Peshawar 
from beyond the \»order is now oO.per cent, greater than it was in 1881, in spite 
of the great temporary inducements to immigrate which then prevailed. This 
implies that tlie district has now' greater attractions than befoie, either for the 
periodic immigrants or for permanent si'tilers on the sod, or for both. The im- 
provement in the security' of the valley and the development of trade and the 
facilify of intei course by' means of the railway would develop the immigration 
of the periodic type. Tins is largely from Afirhan territory, and the immigrants 
of this tvpe are chiefly' winter labouieis and Mohmand cairiors (Koochis). The 
latter bring their families with them, but the foimer eome single ; hence the number 
of females in the immigration from Afghanistan is barely' half as large as of the 
males. 'I’he imndgvation from inile^iendent territory is also largely' that of 
tein])orary' labourers, but ]a’obably a very consideiable ]>ait. (jf tliis immigration 
baa been attracted by the extension of cultivation on tlie formerly waste lands of 
Hashtnagar and Mardtin which are now irrigated by the Swat Canal, The 
labourers come almost always single, and even tlie cnltivaturs very frequently 
leave their families behind them and only temporarily visit their canal hamlets, 
so that there is nothing surprising in finding that the number of male immigrants 
from Independent Territory almost doubles that of the females.” 

The following was written shortly after the census of 
1881 and has been brought up to date : — 

The figures in the statement below show the population of 
the district as it stood at tho four enumerations of 185-5, 1868, 
1881, and 1891 



Census. 

Persons. 

iVEales, 

Females. 

Density per 
square 
mile. 

r 

1855 

450,099 

254,981 

195,118 

172 

1 

18C8 

523,152 

286,006 

237,146 

200 

Actuals . 

1 

1881 

592,674 

329,524 

263,150 

227 

1 

V.. 

1891 

711,795 

387,214 

324,581 

273 

r 

1808 on 1855 ... 

116'2 

112-2 

121-5 

lie 

Percentage of j 

1881 on 1868 ... 

113-3 

115-2 

111-0 

113-5 

1 

1891 on 1881 .. 

121 1 117-5 

123 

119-1 


Koti.— K tiwurra is included la 1S91 figures calf. 
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The average rate of apparent increase of population cal- Chapter III. A- 
culated on the three periods 185.5 — 68,1868 — 81,andl881 — 91, is „ — ; 

therefore considerably above 1 per cent, per annum. Part of the ta -istical. ^ 
increase reported at the close of each period is probably unreal crease^of p^opal'ation 
and may be in part attributed to the superior accuracy of each 
enumeration as compared with the preceding one. Thus the 
fact that the female population seems to have increased by 
21'9 per cent, between 1881 and ]891,w'hil6 the male popu- 
lation only increased by 19 8 per cent, appears to indicate that 
a largo proportion of the former escaped enumeration in 1881, 

The increase is naturally most marked in Yu.safzai and 
amounts to 36 per cent, iu Mardau and 22 per cent, in Swabi, 
as hero under a more settled Government there has been a 
great development of the natural resources of the tract, while 
the Swat Canal in the western half of Mardan and in the 
Hashtnagar Waiia has of course led to an enormous increase 
in cultivation and population. Everywhere, however, except 
in Now.shera, where the population was almost as heavy ns the 
previously available cultivated area could stand, and the rise 
only amounted to o per cent , there has been a large increase, 
and still all the northern half of the district can stand a niucli 
larger population owing to the increased onftnrn duo to extend- 
ed irrigation. In the old irrigated area to the south-west tho 
population must almost have reached its highest limit as it 
stands at over 700 per scpiare mile of cultivation, while in 
these circles there is hardly any room for expansion of culti- 
vation or irrigation. In the northern and centra] portions of 
the district the population is still only about 2.50 per square 
mile of cultivation, and, as most of the area here has been or 
soon will be irrigated, a very large increase may be looked 
for at the next enumeration. 


Shortly after the Census of 1881 Mix Ibbetsou wrote 
in the last edition of the Gazetteer as follows; — 

“ It •will be seen that tlic siniiiial increase <*f population siiieo 1808 lias bepn 
110 for males, SO for fenuile-^, and 00 for per<(m«, aJ \\hieli rate the Tnaie 
population will be donliled in 0;i*0 yrars, the female in «S0 0 \eais. anti the total 
population iu 7- U years. Supposimj; the btune rate <»!* im-naise tt> Imbi iiootl 
the next ten years the jmpidarion for each yeai would be in hundieds as shown in 
the margin. But it is improbable tbai the late of iiierea’^e will be sustained.'* Females 

Facts have shown that even experts can be mistaken and 
the increase lias been more than sustained. 

There was an apparent decrease of *2 per cent, iu urban 
population in 1891 as compared with 1881 and an apparent 
increase of 24 per cent, in rural population. As the percentage 
of increase in the total population for the same period is 121 
per cent, it may be conjectured that the towns were somewhat 
crowded at the Census of 1881 iu consequence of the .abnormal 
conditions induced by the Kabul War, that their regular popu- 
lation has been approximately stationary since then, and that 
the expansion of the. district has been mainly agricultural. 


Jam. 

652 , 4 , 

387,5 

285,1 
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Chapter III, A- This conjecture is in no way inconsistent with the agricultural 
g. TT. , history of the district between 1881 and 1891, of which one of 
a 18 ica • main events was the opening of the Swat River Canal and a 

crease of population. increase in irrigation from wells. 

The population of individual towns at the respective enumer- 
ations are shown under their several headings in Chapter VI. 
Within the district the increase of population since the first 
Census in 1868 for various tahsils is shown in the margin. The 

alterations in 
the bound- 
aries of tahsils 
made at the 
Regular Set- 
tlementreuder 
it impossible 
to compare the 
figures of 1855 
wifh those of 
later e n n- 
merations. 
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Births and deaths. Table No. XI shows tlie total number of births and deaths 
registered in the district for tho five years from 1891 — 95. The 
distribution of the total deaths and of the deaths from fever 

for these five years 
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over the twelve 
months of the 
year is shown in 
Tables Nos. XI A 
and XI B. The 


Y" pci Iiimo OU 1110 population Ot 

1:91 are shown in the margin. 

The figures below show the annual death-rates per mille 
since 1S91 calculated on the population of that vear as compar- 
ed with the death-rates of preceding periods' The latter, it 
should be said, are not worthy of much reliance. 
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Registration is imperfect but it is yearly improving, and 
tfidugli the figures always fall short of the facts the fluctu- 
ations probably correspond, allowitig for a regular increase due 
t"6 improved registration, fairly closely with the actual fluctu- 
ations in the births and deaths. The hi.storical retrospect 
which forms the first part of Chapter III of the Census Reportof 
1881, and especially the annual chronicle from 184S to 188lwhich 
will be found at page 56 of that report, throw' some light on the 
fluctuations. 8uch further details as to birth and death-rates in 
individual towns as are available will be found in Table No. XLIV 
and under the headings of the several towns in Chapter VI. 

The figures for age, sex and civil condition are given in conditiou. 
great -detail in Tables VI to VIII of the Census Report of 1891, 
while the numbers of the sexes for each religion will bo found 
in Table No. XII appended to the present work. The age 
statistics must be taken subject to limitations which will be 
found fully discussed in Chapter V of the Census Report. 

Their value rapidly diniinislies as the numbers dealt with be- 
come smaller ; and it is unnecessary here to give actual figures 
or any statistics for tahsils. 

The following figures show the distribution by age of every 
10,000 of the male and female population according to the 
census figures of 1891 ; — 


Chapter III, A. 

Statistical- 

Births and deaths. 
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jy. B . — Khwarra not iucltidcd. 
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The number 
of males among 
every 10,000 of 
both sexes is shown 
in the margin. The 
decrease at each 
successive enumer- 
ation is almost 
certainly due to 
greater accuracy 
of enumeration. In 
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Chapter III, A. 

Statiitical- 

Ago, iox and civil 
condition. 


the census of 1891 the number of females per 1,000 males in the 
earlier years of life was found to be as shown below . 
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Wo/f.— Kbwarra not included. 


Oil the subject of sexes and conjugal condition.s, the Deputy 
Commissioner wrote as follows in his Keport on the Census of 
the District ; — 


“ Hero too the change of balance since the last census between Hindus and 
Sikhs is noticeable, from their position in a totally Musalman country. The 
number of unmarried Hindu and Sikh noales much exceeds that of unmarried 
females of the same religion ; the disproportion among Musalmans is not so 
great and is due to immigration of winter labourers fiom Afghanistan as re- 
gards adults, and as regards females between 10 and IP by the fact that etiquette 
prohibited the mention of marriageable but unmarried girls to enumerators. 
No doubt also many an unmarried girl who is only betrothed has been reinrned 
as “ married." This of course is the case of tho males and females returned 
as married between the ages of 0 and 15 ; tho same applies to tho “widowed” 
up to the age of 15. Even Hindu girls in this district rarely marry before they 
are 14. It is very noticeable and suggestive how small are the Lumbers of 
unmarried mules and females after the age of 20 as compared with tlie married 
of tho eamo ages, tho total population and returns cf tho population of EngWnd 
ou the same point.” 

The figures for civil condition are given in table winch 
shows the actual number of single, married and widowed for 
each sex in each religion and also the distribution by civil 
condition of the total number of each .sex in each ago 
period. 

Infirmities Table No, XII shows the number of insane, blind, deaf, 

mutes and lepers in the dis- 
trict in each religion. Tho 
proportions per 10,000 of each 
sex for each of these infirmi- 
ties are shown in the marginal 
table. Tables Nos. XIII to XV, 
both inclusive, of the Census 
Report of 1891, give further 
details of the age and religion 
of the infirm. In the District Census Report for 1891 the 
Deputy Commissioner wrote as follows : — 

“ The Civil Surgeon is absent on leave and his iocum fenr.s is not gener- 
ally acquainted with the district. The number of persons of unsound mind 
232 seem small for a population of 703,000, and the disparity between males and 
females is striking and is due probably to women rot indulging in charan 
smoking. The large number of deaf mutes among the Awaus as compared with 
the number of persons of unsound mind in the same caste is remarkable and 
1 am unabU to explain it. Allowing for the increase of population the number 
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ul’ totfilly blind pcir^uus lias decreased considerably, possibly tins mi} be due riiQr.f£kv TTT U 
to greater resort to our hospitals. " l/liapt ei I 1X> iJ. 

■‘Ihe paucity of k-per< is reiiiarkiible ; as a niritter of fact j- proj>\ ls n l Ore SOCial and RgH- 
disease botli here and in the dry and arid country knot\n as Khora&An, (»f which gious LifG. 
Peshawar lies at the eosteiii exfieuiity. The eliiiiato and soil, innde of Inhriniti 

and descent of the bulk of the pujmlutiou approximate closely to those of ^ irini les, 
Klnu-asan proper, and I think at the last census enumerators must hneo inrluded 
other skin diseases, which aie not iiucomniou here, in the head of ‘ leprosy. 

The fijgu res given below show the coiispobition of tbe Chris- Europeiui ami Eia- 
tian popalation, and the respective numbers who returned their sum population, 
birth-place and their language as European. They are taken rroni 
Tables A, Fart II, X and XI of the Census Iteport for 1891 : — 
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The number of troops stationed in the district is given in 
Chapter V, Section B, and the distribution of European and 
Eurasian Christians by tahsils is shown in Table No. VII. 


SECTION B.— SOCIAL AND RELIGIOUS LIFE, Village.-. 

The division and distribution of the lands ionu'ng the 
village site is effected in the same manner as in the case of the 
cultivated fields, a separate quarter {kandij being* apportioned 
to every hhel or clan, and within the clan to every section or 
snb-section. Each /icitjdi is a collection of separate tenements 
of the individual families forming a lihel or clan section. Each 
tenement is termed kandar, and consists of the house, termed kor, 
and the court-yard, termed gholui ; these shelter the family as 
well as their dependents and cattle. Each kandi has its own 
malik or chief, whose authority is confined to it. His dutie.s 
are to maintain order, settle disputes amongst the house-holders 
of his kandi, to collect the revenue, _ and see to the fan- 
distribution of the crops, &c. Each malik is subordinate to the 
chief or khan of the tribe ; to him ho makes his rcpoits ami 
from him he receives his orders. Each kandi Inis its ow n 
mosque or jumdat, its own assembly-room, or hujra, and in 
villages beyond the border, its own tower of defence, or bwj. 

The jHwidai is under the care of an establishment of piiests 
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(mullah) who are subordinate to a leader, styled imam. They 
are supported by rent-free lands attached to the mosque, and 
receive besides daily supplies of food from the residents of their 
handi. Their duties are to lead the congregation in their pray- 
ers, instruct the people in the doctrines and observances of 
Islam, to teach the young their belief and prayers, to perforin 
marriage, circumcision, and burial services when required, to 
h'x the times of the appointed feasts and fast.s, &c., &c. On 
each occasion of a marriage and other services they receive 
presents of money, cattle, food, or clothes, &c., according to 
the means of the donor. The hujm is a public room with 
court-yard and stables attached. In most instances it is the 
property cf the malth of the kandi, who is expected to feed and 
shelter all visitors and travellers ; beds, bedding and forage 
are provided by the faqirs or ftamadyahs in rotation. In the 
htijra the mulik meets the residents of the kandi for the dis- 
cussion and settlement of tlieir public business. Here also the 
residents and visitors assemble to smoke, gossip, learn the news 
of the day, and discuss politics. Here, too, guests are entertained ; 

-and loose characters of the village more frequently pass the 
whole night at the hujra than in their own houses. It is also 
the sleeping place of all the bachelors of the kandi ; for, as is 
customary with the Afghans, no friend, nor traveller, nor 
relative, a bachelor at manhood, is allowed to sleep in the house. 

This custom is possibly owing to the construction of the houses, 
which provide no privacy for the women. The hiirj, or watch- i 
tower, now chiefly exists in villages beyond the border. It is 
always attached to the house of the nialik, and is in constant 
use as a place of refuge and observation iu case of feuds between 
the different A-hels- of a village community, as v/oll as against 
enemies outside. But they are still to he found in our territory, 
survivals from days gone by when one ward was pitted against 
another in deadly feud, or when the whole village had to watch 
against the advent of a neighbouring clan, or of Sikh officials. 

IMauy of them have now been converted into cattle sheds or 
ordinary dwelling-houses. In villages where a khan resides, 
there is, besides the hur/ of each kandi, a fort or garrai, which 
encloses the whole of the kkdn’a kandi. The villages havo 
lor the most part an air of great comfort, the court-yards being 
large, with, in’ most instances, a patch of vegetables or a clump 
of mulberries in the enclosure; the mosques and hujraa are 
chiefly in the outskirts, with wells and groves in the vicinity. 

In most villages there is a good supply of running water, which ^ 
not only encourages plantations of this kind, hut saves the 
female portion of tho community the labour of grindin'r as 
water-mills are universal and hand-mills unknown. 

The dwellings of the villagers arc mo,stly constructed of 
mud, one-storeyed and not higher than ten feet. In the 
Khattak hills, stone, of which there is plenty, cemented with 
mud, and unplastered, is used ; it gives tho houses a cleaner 
and more lasting appearance. Host dwelling-houses {kor) arc 
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within a walled enclosure, known a.s the gnlai, one side of 
which is taken up by the dwelling-house. Inside the liouse will 
usually be found a ko.ndu (corn bin) inade of clay ; this contains 
tlie corn supply for immediate use ; some beds {kat), st'ujis 
{katkai), a swing cot or iv.’O [zango], uccoiding to the number 
of chiidien, a cloth chest or safe made of wood (ianrai), some 
spindles {tsarkhe), and earthen dishes of various size. In the 
enclosure (gnlai) there is often a shed for the cattle, and in 
Ynsafzai, Hashtnagac and Nowshera always a large corn bin 
called Jihaniba ; this is raised from the ground, in shape like a 
bathing machine, and contains the year’s supply of grain ; it is 
from this the kandu inside is replenished. 'I’he mosques of a 
village are easily recognizaido by the groups of tdlib-ilms, or 
seekers after learning usually to be found carrying on their 
studies in the enclosure in front of the mosque ; at the corner 
of the mosques there are small walled-in enclosures, where 
ablutions previous to prayer are made ; the corners of the roof 
of the mosque are frequently decorated with marhhor horns. 
The hxijra, or guest-house, which, as a rule, atlaclios to each 
section of the village, is also easily distinguishable by the 
number of chltrpoys in front of it, and the large chillam which 
is quickly filled for the passei-by. The houses of the headmen 
too are generally distinguisliable by their greater privacy, and 
more substantial look ; they have sometimes small fmifc and 
flower gardens attached to them. 


Chapter III. B 

Social and Religi- 
ons Life- 

Habitations. 


The food of the common people is of a most simple 
character — during the summer, a mixture of wheat and barley 
cakes, vegetables, pot herbs and wild fruits, milk in its various 
forms, but seldom meat. In the winter maize i.s the staple 
diet as it is said to be more heating. They have two meals, 
one eaten about 10 o’clock [dodai waql} ; if any is left it is 
finished in the afternoon at 2 o’clock (mas pakkhln). The even- 
ing meal or the makham dodai is usually taken about 8 o’clock. 

The better class keep the same hours of meals but live better, 
and indulge frequently in meat, fowls, and rice. Sugar and 
the wdtl honey found in the Khattak hills are in great deinaud 

and much used. The average 
nnnual consumption of food 
by a family of five persons, 
including an old man and 
two children, was estimated 
in fijrs for the Famine Re- 
port of 1879 as shown in tlie 
margin. 

The hospitality for which Hospitality. 
Afghans are notorious is carri- 
ed to such extremes as to cripple their means of paying the 
revenue ; an nnUnulpd supply of beds, blankets and food is the 
mark of a true Afghan vialik ; one who resorts to economical 
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rhMter III B airangeinents in his household is lightly esteemed, however 

^ excellent bis character may be in other respects ; so also is the 

Social and Eeligi- rnalih who keeps food of two qualities, the superior for his own 
onaLife. use, the inferior for that of his guests. To a great extent it 

Hospitality. jg rnedik's influence largely depends on the hospitality 

which he exercises. 

The dress of the agriculturi.-if.s consists of a pagri of white 
cloth (patkni), a loose coat (khulka) or shirt* {kamiz), and loose 
•paijamds (fnrtvg) tied round the body by a running string or 
band ; the -whole outfit is made of coarse country cotton cloth, 
costing between Rs. 2 and lis. 2-8 ; the coats are often coloured 
blue to save washing, .and are worn sometimes till they dro]) 
off. The chiefs and well-to-do 'vear the same pattern of clothes, 
but they are made of fiiier materiahs, and in tlie winter Peslni- 
war lungis or scarves tr.ke the place of malnial oi' khunsa 
payrifi. A round cap or -u’ is Vvorn either midei' the 
pngri or alone, hnt to i I--' soat !i the kulloh or peaked cap i.s 
also found. Sheep-skin ciac.s (posthih) are worn in the 
winter by the poorer people ; tliey last for three years apd 
are obtainable at price.s varyiTig from Us. 3 to 1-5. The better 
class generally wear ckiigdi, the pi ices of ndiich vary between 
Rs. 10, 12 and 14. Stockings are notin general wear, ex- 
cept by a few of tbe better class in the cold weather. The 
common shoes are of thick red leather, and cost Re. 1 or 1-4 a 
pair. The better class wear a better made shoe, inlaid with 
gold thread. Garhi Ainanzai and Akora are noted for the good 
shoes made there. Some of the city people in the tvinter wear 
inner siioes (moza) of soft yellow leather, over which th.e ordi- 
nary shoes are worn, A leather belt [hialahand) , to which is 
attached the tahvdr and pistol, is always worn on a journey by 
those who have weapons to carry : a small ring (silver) is worn 
by many on the little finger of the right h-and, on the stone of 
which is engraved the wearer’s name. Some of the turbans are 
of vast dimensions, especially those worn by mnlldfis or men 
of importance, and they are sometimes stuffed out with rags to 
make them look the more imposing. The head is always shaved. 
The dress of the women only differs from that of the men in 
the substitution of the oranai, or cliequered sheet, for the patka. 
This sheet is of the same material and pattern for the whole tribe, 
with which it varies. 


Gommon 
of society. 


nsages The people are frank and open, the better class extremely 
courteous and easy in their maimers. The inhabitants of the 
villages near the border, who are less thrown in contact with 
us, are sometimes very plain, aud show little distinction of 
rank, but this is only ignorance, and not intended. All show 
great outward reverence for old age. Their greetings and 
salutations are numerous , — saldm kum, and the reply vd 

alai kum saldm are always interchanged. It is not unu.snal 
for friends to have a mutual embrace [hara gara), during which 
each passes his head three times from right to loft of the 


* Xtiu coats leas. 
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other’s breast ; during this follows a string of inquiries, made 
with great rapidity, for example, jor-ye (are 5-ou well), hhajur-ye 
(are you quite well), Ichushdl-ye (are }ou happy), takra-ye (are 
you strong), kha-takra-yc (are yon quite strong), tdzah-ye (are 
you cheerful), kor khair dai (are they well at home), zdman di 
jor di (are your sons well), &c., &c. The common salutations 
are, starai mashai (be not wearied), mokliucaregai (may you not 
be poor), harkala raahai (come ever), loe sha (be great) ; this is 
the reply usually given to the salutation of a boy'. When a per- 
son enters a house or hujra he would be greeted with harkala 
raiha, to which he would reply hfirkala osar (may you always 
abide). Gratitude is expiessed hy Khndai de ohakha (God par- 
don you), or, pa izzat osai (live in hououi'), lache de loe i^hai 
(may your sons grow up), lihiidai de ot-ata <God preserve you). 
The speeding salutations are Ehudoi j.a awan (to the trust of 
God) ) he would reply' Khudai dnr sura neki-oka (may God do 
good to youh Fal.'ehood in lachcvy is not looked upon as 
wrong, when balanced against saving a friend, or paying out an 
enemy. Evidence given by witnesses has to he accepted with 
the greatest caution. In theii dc-mestic habits they are very 
simple. Their dwellings are mean mud and lath cabins, full of 
vermin and foul air, and surrounded hy cess-pools and heaps of 
every kind of lilth. In their diet they are frugal and often 
abstemious, very lew are intemperate. Their food is plain and 
wholesome, and almost entirely the produce of their cattle and 
lauds. Milk iu its various foinis, the common cereal.=, vege- 
tables, and meats, together with pot-herbs and edible fruits 
that grow wild, constitute the diet of the muss of the people. 
Sugai’, and in some parts wild Iioney, i.s much used, but spirits 
are quite unknown. Tt a is very little used and only by the 
rich ; collee is not even kuow-u hy name. Tobacco for chewing, 
smoking and s-uuffing, is iu too general use. Opium also is used 
to some extent, and so are the different preparations of Indian 
hemp, but mostly in tlie plain country and only amongst the 
abandoned and debauched, wlio are pointed at as disreputable 
characters and a riisgrace to their names. In their persons the 
Pathans are singularly indiSerent to cleanliness, d’heir ablu- 
tions seldom extend beyond the aodas or trw.-.a appointed as the 
necessary purification before prayers. Many wear clothes 
steeped in indigo to hide the d’Tt. 

Most Afghan tribes have a natural fondness for field sports, 
such as hawking, hunting with dog.s, and shooting. Frequently 
they combine with tliese pleasures the more exciting business of 
highway robbery, cattle-lifting, and bnrglarr-. With many 
these are the ordinary mer.nS of livelihood ; otherwise the popu- 
lation is more or less wholly devoted to the care of their flocks 
and fields. Many take military service under the neighbouring 
governments, hut none ever engage in the industrial or mechani- 
cal trades, and few have the capacity to manage the business of 
a merchant. All such are the special occupations of different 
classes of the vassal population. At home the Pathans are of a 
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lively and merrj’ disposition, and are very fond of music and 
poetry ; to enjoy these they liave frequent social gatherings at 
their village httjrds. The poetry possesses some merit, and is 
worthy of attention from us by way of encouragement. Their 
music, too, though noisj,, and the result of vigorous performance, 
is not without its own peculiar merits, to judge from its exciting 
effects on a Pathan audience. In all cases the professional 
musicians belong to a distinct class, termed dvm and mirdsi. 
Their instruments are the nagdra or drum, the surnai, or flageo- 
let, and the rabdb, or violin. The last is often accompanied 
vocally. The mirdsiB are improvisatores and actors. Their 
recitations are of an epic character, general!}^ some departed 
warrior of the tribe being the hero ; but love songs and bur- 
lesques are also common subjects. Some of the last named are 
clever and witty, and do not spare the British officials who 
have become noted in the country. Often, however, both the 
recitation and acting are of quite a different character. The 
obscenity and beastliness of these equally with the others draw 
loud plaudits from the audience. 

In their social gatherings and amusements, the men are 
never joined by their women. These have their own separate 
gatherings, where they sing and dance to the music of the 
ddms in an adjoining court, and on Fridays it is the custom for 
them to visit the grave-yards. The women, however, except on 
the regular festival days, to be mentioned further on, have few 
gatherings for amusement or recreation. They are mostly 
occupied with their several household duties, but find time also 
to visit each other from house to house, gossip, talk scandal, 
and do other quarrelling. With rare exceptions they are 
entirely uneducated, and are described as coarse and 
obscene in their conversation. They are kept as far as possible 
secluded ; iu public they are silent ; and even the poorest classes 
always veil themselves before strangers. They are said to pos- 
sess a martial spirit, and often urge their men to many a deed of 
blood to gratify tbeir own private piques, or to resent some 
imagined or real slur on their honour. They exercise great influ- 
ence over their husbands. Their daily occupations are the usual 
domestic duties of the household, such as fetching water, prepar- 
ing butter, grinding corn, cooking, spinning cotton, &c. Often 
the wealthier classes engage in the lighter of these duties 
by way of occupation, but more frequently they are better 
employed with their dress, jewellery, and personal adorn- 
ments, such as plaiting the hair, dyeing the hands and feet with 
ndkriza, or hinna, and painting the eyelids with rdnga or 
surma. The mass of the people have only one wife ; but 
Khans and wealthy men indulge themselves to the legal limit. 
The Mohmands of Peshawar, it is said, do not follow the shara 
in this respect at any rate, but marry as many wives as they can 
afford. Instances of 7 and 8 wives are quoted, all of whom are 
considered lawful. Pathans are most suspicions and jealous 
of their women. It is quite enough for a man to see hia wife 
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spoakiDLf to a .'^traiiper to arouse lii.s pasbioii. lie at once 
suspects her fiilcliiy, ainl sirai jiitway ica!tr“£its ov ninrdcrs 
her. 'r'ne '.voii,, n n.e oev. r aljowi d ir. juihlic to associate witli 
tlio 111(01, rrioiiaoi a i i 'i, i.irclvV^ they enjoy a certain 

amount of libei'ty. 'tiic' abuse i>: .slandi'r of a manhs female 
relations is only to be wip'd our in the blood of the slanderer ; 
and not unt'i'Cfpicntly tlie shimlered one, wln-tlier the calumny 
be deserved or not, is murdered to bcyin witli. The Patlidns, 
though HO jealous ot them, treat their women with no respect 
or confidence, but look on them, as .so inucli property in which 
their honour is inrested, and to bo watched and punished 
accordingly. Ncvorilioless clopeineuts, termed matiza, are one 
of the most fruitful cause of feuds. 

Ill Yusufzai and llnshtnagar a game called skhai i.s much 
played ; it consists in hoMipo- n]i the left foot in the right 
hand, and hopping on one leg against an adversary ; sides are 
made. Fighting lau's and (ptails are .iniusements also much 
admired. 

The birth of a lualo child is an occasion of great rejoicing 
and fea.sting amongsf the friends of (lie happy mother, who 
does not, however, paitake in them till the forty day.s of her 
purification be acci.mpli'hed ; lor during this jioriod she is kept 
sti'ictl}' secluded, ministered to by female friends, and made to 
observe the most ab-urdly .sujier.'titieii.s rites beCoi e the final 
ablution that restores her once more to society. The birth of a 
female child is in no way noticed o.xcept as a misfortune. 

About tlit- eiglith year, oft(-n much (-arlier, the boy is 
admitted into the fold of the iluhaminadau ch.urch by the 
outward sign of circuineisicn. Th( eercinony involves some 
days of music, fea.'-tiiig and rejoicing. After the final dinner, 
it is customary fui the guc;ts to coiitrihiitc money, according to 
their means, for the expenses of the ( ntortainment. The 
general result is profitable to the host if a man of rank ; but it 
is otherwise with the pocu'. After circumcision, the young 
Pathdn is tang'et his creed and the ordinary forms of prayer, 
and is instructed in the principal tenets and observances of the 
Muhammadan religion, and thi.s, with but few exceptions, is all 
the education ho receives. At twelve or fourteen years of age, 
he joins his father in out-door work, cither tending the flock 
or working in the fields. From tliis time, also, ho is obliged to 
sleep away from the rest of the family, and cither spends the 
night in the hiijra of his kaiidi with the rest of the bachelors, 
or if the season allows of it, sleeps at his father’s Ichirman, or 
threshing-floor, or his Imrat or irrigation well. At twenty 
years of age, or thereahoutH, he receives a portion of hi.s father’s 
land as his share of the patriiuoiiy, and seeks a wife if about to 
settle at home ; otherwise he leaves his home and seeks a liveli-.-, 
hood by military service in foreign countries. In the decline of j 
life, bo returns to his home, resumes his share in the land, and^ 
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spends the rest of his days ; if old, in idle ease, under the shade 
of bis own fig tree, and seeks to make amends for the sins of his 
youth by a punctual performance of the stated prayers and extra 
devotions at the mosque of his forefathers. Uis last wishes are 
to be buried in the family grave in his own village cemetery. 
The Pathans are very particular on this point, and it is 
considered a point of honour to convey the bones or 
bodies of relative-i dying in foreign lands, or distant 
places, to the village grave-yard. If already buried in 
another place, the relatives travel down, however far it may be, 
and, exhuming the body, carry up the bones for interment in 
their own village burial ground. The grave-yards are con- 
sequently often enormous and with the graves covered with 
round stones are a conspicuous feature of the country'. To the 
east of Yusafzai the upright stones at the loot and head of the 
grave arc often ornamented with incised wheels or figures of 
ships or slioe.s or other convent iunal ohiccts. The largest 
grave-yard is perhap.s that which oxU nils along the high bank 
in Hashtuagar from Sherpao jo I’raiig almost with a bi’eak, a 
distance of some eight miles. In most large grave-yards some 
saint is buried and there is a zidrat marked by a tree or trees 
and a flag with strips of coloured cloth tied to the branches. 


Marriage contracts. marriages of the Afghans of the district aro usually 

determined by considerations of family convenience : it is 
very common for a man to marry his first cousin, and his 
deceased brother’s wife is, by custom and opinion, his right 
(haq). Sometimes in out-of-tho way places, the contract is 
made by mutual desire of parties well acquainted with each 
other. Overtures from a Dalazak, or other person nob 
recognized as an Afghan, would not be enteraiued, although 
Afghans have no objection to take the daughters of llindkis 
as their wives. It is also usual to object to overtures for a 
younger daughter if there should still be an elder unmarried 
sister. The amount payable is fixed according to the position 
and means of the suitor ; it includes a sum of money for 
expenses, another for jewels ; this is allowed for in the dower 
• {mahar) fixed, and is the only portion of the dower "paid 
previous to marriage. A certain quantity of rice, shakar and 
ghd are also included in the demand. There is often a good 
deal of haggling about tbe amount demanded. As soon as the 
money is paid, betrothal (kojhdan) is made, and mayor may 
not be followed immediately by- the marriage ceremony (wddah). 
The ceremony is performed by the imam, after ascertaining 
from the relations who have been witnesses to the kabul iljab, 
or acknowledgment of acceptance by the girl of her suitor. 
The amount of doiver {mahar) varies very much ^ it is usually 
settled at tho same amount as has previously been fixed for 
other members of tho family ; this is known as mahar-i-misal. 
It is common for tbe bride, if satisfied with her husband, to 
forego her right to dower, and it is always done if the husband 
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at any time should hecoaie dang-erously ill alter marriage. 
The bride’s own portion, received from her father and mother, 
is called dhadzor farimai. 

Generally, the selection is made without previous acquaint- 
ance through the means of members of the dura clas.s, who are 
termed raihnr or dalldl, i.e., “ go between, or '• agent ” This 
class, both men and women, are the ropo.sitorv of tiie family 
secrets of the whole tribe ; and, in their special calling, tliey 
play off the negotiating parties upon each other according as 
they are paid. They are very eircumtpeet, however, and, for 
their own safety, keep their secrets to themselve,-. As soon as 
the parents of a girl have accepted the propo.sals of a candidate 
for tlieir d.aughter’s person, lie vi'-its the f.-itlier lU company with 
the dalldl and takes with liim nresents tor tlie jian-nts and the 
ohjoet of hi dosirr-;.. It apjn'ovcd ot, he is uivitcd to visit 
again, wh. n tlieamonnt of dowry is ngian-d to. II in jun.se.s'-.ion 
of the reipiisito means the marringi' day is tl.xcd : il not, he is 
acknowledged as the boti'.itlier, and a [n-ricd fixed for liiin to 
collect tl i' dowrv. As -on as the terms arc agreed to, the 
father and the wooer drink ruu. sacrtt out of the same ve.ssel, 
as a token that the compact is binding, and as a proof of good 
faith At ter this ceremony the engagement is published, the 
friends of either party congratnlato each other, and the hope- 
ful lii-nedict makes frequent or fiov vixit.s, according to circum- 
stiinee.s, with presents for his affianced, though he never sees 
her. The engagement is termed hozhdau, the dowry mahar, the 
youth znlmai or rhandghol, the maid perjhltL or chandghdla, the 
ceremony nikdh, the feast wddali, the proco.-sion jiOij, the bride 
nau'di, the bridegroom xakhlun, the mother mairnan, the 
father mdirah the infant the girl and the boy 

halak. 

The marriage festivitic.s me called shddi, and consist of a 
wedding feast {jdtivdrn) ami the procession or Junj which 
accompanies the bridegroom to the b'ide’s house. I he janj 
V compiisps the frieuds of betk. parties. Outlie appointed day 
Ari the bridegroom sots out with hi.s friends, male and female, to 
the house of his bride ; tin y go along in a divided procession, 
^ the men by themselves and the women by thenisolves, with 
music, singing and firing of matchlocks, &c. This party is term- 
® cd jdnjidn. At the house of the bride they arc welcomed by 
her party of friends, termed rudnjidn. The two parties coalesce, 
Sj and the men and women in separate associations jiass the day 
I and night in feasting, innsic, and gossip. During the night 
the bride and bridegroom arc made man and wife by the priest 
who, m the presence of witnesses, asks each party it they 
accept each other on the conditions he at the time names in 
detail. This repeated three times, and affirmative replies being 
■ received from each on all three occasions, the piiest, naming 
both parties, declares them man and wife, and asks a blessing 
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on their union. This is the nikah. Next inorninp' the bride- 
groom tabes his bride to his own home, imd is conducted 
thither by his own jrhijidn with the u.sual demonstrations of 
happiness. The viunj idn remam at the bride’ .s house to comfort 
the parents. At his own house the bridegroom keeps the 
guests three days and nights occupied in feasting, music, &c. ; 
then, dismissing them, unveils his bride, and sees her for the first 
time. Both parties receive presents from e.ich of their friends; 
but it is an understood agreement that they in turn will make 
presents of the same value to each of tliem when a similar 
festival occurs iu their respective families. Failing to do this, 
and to I'eturn jewels borrowed for the occasion, is a fruitful 
source of feuds. The eve of Friday or Monday are generally 
the days chosen by the hnsband for taking away his wife. The 
ceremony is generally performed in the ’noutb of Shnwal ; 
seldom in the month of Muharrata, which is considered unlucky 
for marriages ; and never during the Riivvizdv. or between it 
and the loi aJehtar or id-i-liurJdn. because the first is a period 
of fasting, and the .second the time for making pilgrimages. 
All the expenses of the marriage are Imrue by the bridegroom. 
The expenses known as the hnktora payable to the Khiin or 
malih oi the handi in which the bride live.s, include fees to the 
village servant.s, wliich are |)aid by the bridegroom and on his 
arrival with the /«u/; they usually amount to Hs. 10, and 
include payment to the villagi3 arti/.-uis, nvniii and Jtak pngri 
for the malik The expenses fall cm the- bridegroom ; to help 
him it is the cii.stom for liis fiieuds tej cout: ibnte ^uins (npndra), 
an equivalent for wliieh he is expoctcsl to pay at their wed- 
dings. The cheapest mr.rriage with a virgin (peghta) would 
probably not cost lesi than Ks. 100 ; :mi average tiiio about 
Rs. 2.50; and for an arh-lh, Khfin, or leading man, the expenses 
might reach as much a.s R-d. 1,000, 2,0d0, nnd o,( 00 In Yusaf- 
zai the large expenditure on weddings f ml piTsents to the 
bi'idebs father is mainly rcqiousiblu fur many of tbc' inortgao'os in 
that tract. The rites and ties are for tbcj mo.st pai t iiindincr 
according to the Muhammadan code. Bur in thi.s there i.s much 
variation in the differenti divisions of the tribe. The inajoritj^ 
are content with one wife at a tiim\ inanv inai ry two, and the 
chiefs and wealthy take the full nmnher of four, besides as 
many concubines a.s they can afford, tc; kec 

In some parts of Yiwafzai and even eFpwImre the bride- 
groom actually goes avitli his friends ami eiiriies off the bride 
and the wedding is performed in the brid: gif,o„i’s house which 
is an interesting survival of old ciislom of whi-'h ihe ordinary 
janj only marks the decay. 


Mourning for the dead appe.ais r., bo tho special duty of 
the women. W hen a deatli ocems m a ! ,,r,,iv, the .-.omeii of 
the fcundr, or quarter, and other.s in the ■ m-gi,l,onrhood repair 
to the house, and gathering rounil r lie corime which 

purpose l..a out ou . befio the court,' 
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wumr, the lamentiitioii. It is a very mournful anr] impressive Chapter, III, B- 
sight. The women, some twenty or thirty, if the deceased were 
a man of position, stand round the corpse and weep in concert, 
and in an accustomed manner and tone. I’hey are led by the 
senior matron, who, advancing a step or two in front of the 
rest, slaps her face with both hands, and amidst loud sobs, ex- 
claims in sharp, shrill, and hurried hr ha! ! hai ! /mail 

alas ! alas ! woe, alas ! and at the last syllable stamps one foot 
on the ground. The rest repeat in chorus after the leader, 
and continue the same exclamations and gestures with increasing 
vehemence and gesticulations for half an hour or more ; by 
which time their faces are swelled from repeated slapping (at 
least those of the n-.'ar relatives), the eyes are bloodshot and 
sore from the unusual drain of tears, tlic hair hangs in wild 
dishevelled locks, and the actors arc more or loss exhausted by 
the performance. Thu .^onnd of tlio ivr.nr, or vir, can bo heard 
at a considerable distance. Often the weepers divide into two 
parties, who repeat tic vir in rapid, succession, but in different 
keys; tile one party aiimeneing at the cadence of the others’ 
exclamation. .-.Vt ihe eonclu-r>!i of tlie iamentatiou, the women 
retire. I’lie hodv is tin u washed iii the jtia'seribcd manner by 
one of ilio Sliahklnd class, '.vlm for his labour gets his day’s 
food and the clothes on the liody. Aft'n- tlic washing, the 
corpse is swathed in burial cloilics — a winding sheet, in two 

One piece is wrapped all round 
spread over its hack and front 
two gre.-it toes are fastened 
thi.s state, jdaced on ii bed and 
covered with a sheet, the corpse is carried off to the burial- 
ground, where round the grave are collected the priests of the 
quarter in which deceased resided, his relatives, friends, and 
a crowd of l)cggar.s an<l idlers ^Tonle^ form no part of tlie 
asseinbly. On depositing the corpse near the grave, the assem- 
bly I’iso and stand in rows to its east and facing the west. The 
priest then advances a few paces at d performs the prayers 
appointed for the burial of the dead in an audible and solemn 
voic(', and is fiilh'wc'd bv the congregation repeating after him. 

At the conclusion of t he nraym-s, the body is lowered into the 
grave, which lies north and south, and is next, laid in the lahai 
with the faee inclined to tlu' west The lahnd is a small 
sepulchre on the west side f>f the grave or kahar and a little below 
the loved of its floor. It is roomy cnongh to allow the cnrp.se 
to sit nn when sntnmoned r.> rmider aocount of hi.slifo and 
deeds After the hodv li.as b'^v’. h'po.sited in it, the lahad is 
shut off from the kahar by large llat bricks placed unright 
against its opeoiii Tlie kahar is then lllled up with earth, 
none of which "c aolc -i the' coi pse itself. 

Tiiole iSo. \ II .sii'.'.vs tin mi'*. tier, in eacu lahs/l .and iii the General statiatics 
whole district wii.j tobow each religion, as ascertained in the < Jen- distribution of 

sus of 1891, and Table No. XLIII gives similar figures for towns. 


pieces of coaivse cotton cloth, 
the body, and tlie otlier is 
from head to foot. the 
together wirli a string. In 
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“ on the subject. 
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Sects. ! 

Rural 

population. 

1 Total 

population 

Sunnis ... . . 

! 1,000 

995 

Shiahs 

0-3 

1 O'-i 

Wahabis . . | 

01 

0-1 


1 

Religion. 

1 

Rural 

popu- 

lation. 

Urban , 
popu- ' 
lation- 

Totnl 
' popu* 
lation. 

Hindu 1 

.331 

1,SC0 . 

G(j3 

Sikh 1 

23 

158 1 

52 

Musalman ... ■ 

9,G45 

7,CC-t 

9,215 

Christian ... | 

1 

315 1 

' 

09 


The dis- 
tribution of every 10,000 
of the population by 
religions is shown in the 
margin. The limitations 
subject to which these 
figures must be taken, 
and especially the rule 
followed in the classi- 
ficaticn of Hindus, are 
fully discussed in Part 
I, Chapter IV of the 
Census Report. Thedi.s- 
trilmtiou of every 1,000 
of the Musalman popu- 

^ : lation by sect is .shown 

in the margin. But it is believed that the number of Wahabis is 
under-estimated, and that of Shiahs somewhat overstated. The 
Pathans of Peshawar are bigoted Sunnis; and the Shiahs are 
almost wholly confined to the city itself. The sects of the Christian 
population are given in Part I of Supplementary Table A of the 
Census Report, but the figures are for reasons explained in Part 
VII, Chapter IV of the Report, so very imperfect that it is not 
worth while to reproduce thembere. Table No. IX shows the reli- 
gion of the major castes and tribes of the district, and therefore 
the distribution by caste of the great majority of the followers of 
each religion. A brief description of the great religions of the 
Punjab and of their principal sects will bo found in Chapter 
IV of the Census Report. The religious practice and belief of 
the district present no special peculiarities ; and it would be out 
of place to enter here imo any disquisition on the general 
question. The general distribution of religions by tahsils can 
he gathered from the figures of Table No. VII ; and regarding 
the population as a whole no more detailed information as to 
locality is available. But the landowning classes are wholly, and 
the village menials almost entirely, Musalmans, the Hindus and 
Sikhs being confined to the mercantile classes, their priests 
and the camp-followers of the cantonments. The people of 
the district are nearly all Sunnis, or followers of the traditions 
of the four Sunni sects called after the respective doctors whose 
tenets they have adoped ; the Afghans generally belong to the 
sect known as H •lafi.;. In all matters of outward form the 
keeping of fasts and saj ing of jirayers, they are most particular 
The prayers consist of two parts, /arz and .vanat ; thefornier 

must he repeated, the latter may be omitted in case of pressintr 

hurry. Before any prayer can be repeated, ablution by auda? 
or, in tbo absence of water purification by must b" 

performed. The religious is easily told by his always beiu"^ 
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on the look- out to avoid contact with what he considers impurities 
dogs are his chief aversion. There are 6ve fixed prayers, 
the first at sahra, i.e., at daylight, maz-pakhin at noon, mazdigar 
afternoon, mazhham at sunset, and viazhhotan at evening. 

Dr. Bellew thus describes the superstitious character of 
the Pathiins ; — 

“ Their superBluion is inciecliblc and has no liiuitb. ^diracles, charms, and 
omens are hclioved in as a matter of course. An inordinate reverence for saints 
and the religions classes generally is universal, and their absurdly imf'ossihle and 
contradictory dicta arc received and act(‘d onwitli eager credulity. 'Ihp zirrat, 
or “ sacred shriiic,” is liabitually resorted to by all classes and both sexes. At 
these the dev(>tccs confess their sins and implore forgiveness, unburden tludr 
hearts of all manner of secret desire-^, and beseech favours, all in the full belief 
of a sure hearing and ansvrer. The wayfarer never passes one without checking 
his steps to render obeisance or invoke a blessing. The people pride themselves 
on those outward signs of a holy life, and hoast of tlicir love and reverence for 
their pure pro])het, and his “ blessed religion,” and congratulate themselves on 
their resigned obedience to lus commands ns conveyed to them through their holy 
men and priests \\ ith all this, iiowever, they never allow their religion or its 
ordinances to starnl in the way of their desires ulion tlu^se run counter totliem. 
In their religious tenets they arc Sunni Muliammadaus, and distinguisli them- 
selves as chdridns. fn common with other Mnsalmans, they hold the observance 
of prapr, alms, fasts, and pilgrimage to bo the binding aiul fundamental duties 
of their religion. To omit atiy of these is considered a great sin, and if persevered 
in exposes the offender to excommunication as an infidel. Tlic observance ot’ 
prayer, especially with the appointed ceremonies and at the fixed period.-, is 
deemed the most important duty, and is less neglected than any cf tlie othei'b,’’ 

Some of the zidtats are very holy and all riders must dis- 
mount when passing. It is also a matter ot some importance 
on which baud the shrine should he left in passing. Failure to 
observe the proper practice even by Ka firs is said to have entailed 
in some cases serious consequences, as in the case of the shrine at 
Shamshattu where a European ofiicer did not dismount and soon 
after sustained a severe full. 

The distribution of alms is very generally observed by aU 
classes according to their means. The priesthood, widows> 
orphans, maimed, blind, aged, &c., are the recipients. Alms are 
sometimes given in money, but more generally they are gifts from 
the produce of the fields or flocks, &c. None of the Yusafzai 
pay the ushr, or tithe for the support of the church, thou gli 
Its exaction has frequently been attempted. Their objection is 
that by so doing they would acknowledge themselves the sub- 
jects of a sovereign, whereas it is the glory of most of the tribe 
to boast of the independence they maintain. The fast of 
Ramazan is very strictly kept from sunrise to sunset 
every day throughout the month, and is considered a meritorious 
penance, ensuring abundant future reward. Only travellers and 
invalids are allowed to eat during the fast : children are classed 
with the latter. The knowledge of the tribes in the plain is little 
more than that possessed by their brethren in the hills ; tlieir 
bigotry and superstition is great. Everywhere Mullahs, Shekhs 
and Sayads are objects of reverence, whose temporal wants are 
freely attended to. Mullahs of noto attract to their mosques a 
namber of wandering adventurers from other countries known 
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as a tdlih-ihii or seeker.s after learning ; but who arc most fre- 
quently idle vagabonds, I’euuy tojoiti in :iny piece of mischief 
which comes in their way ; and sometimes the regularly employ- 
ed spies of robbers and elacoits. 

The women are even more superstitions and religiously 
disposed than the men ; and their credulity increases with the 
absurdity of wbat is offered for their belief. They are very 
fond of visiting the and the graves of departed relatives. 

On Fridays, it is a common sight to find the vdlage grave-yards 
and zicirat enclosures crowded with troops of women, old and 
young. Some in silence move about between tlie graves, strew- 
ing them with flowers, or pebbles, or bits of pottery. Others 
sit down aud indugle their grief for a lost dear one in loud 
sobs and wailings of the deepest sorrow, and for hours together 
call to the dead in the most affectionate terms mingled with 
loving rebukes for deserting his own to the cares aud toils of a 
weary life. 

The mullahs or priests, as distinguished from the astdnaddrx, 
who may or may not be devoted to a religious lite, are the active 
portion of the clergy. They are of four classes ; the imdni, the 
mullah Tproper, the skekh, and the tdUh-ul- iha. They arc for 
the most part lamentably ignorant. The uiidin is the loader of 
the congregation belonging to a mosque, or jiimdat, the head 
official attached to it. The ruulldh is an ordinary priest. There 
are generally several attached to eacii mosque. Tiiey call the 
azan and perform the prayers and other duties of the h/iatn in 
his absence. They are mostly occupied in toachiug the village 
children. They often succeed to the office of imam. The sAe/i/i 
is one who, relinquishing worldly pleasures, becomes the disciplo 
or WMrtd of some hnzrg or saiut. Neither the title nor occupa- 
tion is hereditary. The tdlib-ul-ilm, or “ seeker of wisdom,^’ 
is the name applied to a mixed class of vagrants and idlers who, 
under the pretence of devoting themselves to religion, W’ander 
from country to country, and, on ilie whole lead an agreeable 
and easy life. All these divisions of the mullah community are 
supported by the produce of rent-free lands attached to the 
mosques on which they quarter themselves. They also receive 
periodical presents of clothes aud daily supplies of food from the 
people of the kandi or quarter in which their mosques are 
situated. The class of holy men is described in the next 
section of the chapter. 


The proper place of pilgrimage is Mecca ; but as few are 
able to undertake so great a journey, the mass of the people 
go the round of the zuirats in their own vicinity. There arc 
three principal places of pilgrimage, aud each has its own fixed 
annual festival. These are the Jhandah at Peshawar, Kaka 
Sahib in the Khattak country, and Pir Baba in Buuer, The 
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first two festivals are termed mela, and last three or four days 
each. Iintiieine crowd.^ of holiday folk assemble at these 
ahri nes, at appointHd ;i nes, once a year ; before the Ramazan at 
Peshawar for the Jhandah mela* and in the mouth of Rajah for 
the Kaka fSahib mela Nmiibtrs of Hin<lus and petty traders 
attend at these festivals, aud in temporary booths open out 
shops for the sale of a vast variety of merchandise. Bands of 
musicians, actors, &c., move about the crowd, delighting the 
women and children with their ob.scene jests and disreputable 
performances. The men are amused by wrestlers, conjurors, 
&c., and vie with each other in equestrian exercises {neza bdzi), 
trials of strength, and other athletic sports. Gamesters and 
prostitutes also are present, and reap i ich harvests from their 
victims. In these festivals enemies often meet aud settle their 
disputes with their swords. Previous to the British rule, these 
assemblages were always very unruly and disorderly crowds, 
and much blood was spilt. Now, however, tliey are better con- 
ducted, but still four or five deaths from violence may occur. 
At the Pir Baba zidrat there is no mela owing to the unsettled 
state of the country. It is a sober place of pilgrimage. In 
the sjiring, however, parties of both AJuhammadans and 
Hindus collecting there, set out for the zidrat of Jogiano Sar 
oil the summit of the Torlaba .«pur f>f tlie 11am mountain. 
Here they encamp for three days, and in separate parties enjoy 
a season of recreation, described as a mi.x.rure of religious de- 
votion and debauchery. The people going to this festival 
(which is termed by the H mliis Rdmtak'it) collect a sum of four 
or five hundred rupees for the chief of the district, before be 
ensures their safety. Frequently, when the country is actively 
disturbed, the festival is altogether passed over. 
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Chapter III, B. A list of the principal fairs and religious gatherings is 
Social'^d Eeli- statement below:- 

gions Life. 

Aliatof theprin- List of the principal Muhammadan Religious Gathenyigs 

cipaJ religioua and 
feitiye gatherings, c: 


No, 


Naznoof prin* 
cipal gather* 
ingi. 


Date. 


RlSfABKS. 


JSidrat S&ka 
Sahib, 


I6th 10 t4tb This rcliKiou.'^ fe&iival is helii yearly at the village of Zidrat 


Bajah, 


Idv.1 /1tar*toaru< 

Atot Jtkhtar. 


let 


JduUuXa loS ' 
Akhtmr, 


loth Zul- 

hija. 


M^harfm 




I lOtb 
I Moharram 


let or tnd 
Monday of 
Jiaggar 


in the Kbattak country to commemorate the anniversary 
of Sbekb RabrQHar’s (better known as Kaka Sahib) death : 
It lasts eight or nine days. Large ciowds (50,000) assemble 
and make offerings at the shrine j the proceeds are divided 
among the descendants of Kaka Sahib. On the 7th or 8th 
day the flesh of sheep and goat« is buried, and a general 
scramble made for ic by the holiday folk, under a shower of 
stone-* thrown by the Kakakhels and Mojawars of the shrine. 
The idea is that no harm can be inflicted, but there are 
broken heads at limes. Water used to be a gi*eat difficulty 
and sold for an anna ayAara but in 1892 a supply was brought 
from a stream about U miles off in pipes which has to a 
great extent met the difficulty. 

This religious festival is celebrated from the 1st to the 3rd of 
Shawal, the 10th month, the next after Ramazan. On the first 
day about 9 o'clock, after having given the usual khairat 
to the poor, the people dressed in new and clean clothes 
aesernblein the mosques and perform prayers. The remain- 
der of the day is spent in visiting and congratulations ; the 
second day is the mela day. and is now held on the open 
ground, near the cattle •arai on the right ot the Grand 
Trunk Road, looking towards Attock. 

On the third day another mefa IS held at the Chitta Gumbat 
in the Gullozai village boundaries-. * 

This reI'g,ou5 festival, called the great festival, commences 
ZMxja, the last month ot the year, and! 
like the hther, lasts three days ; wealthy pers' ns slay sheep 
and goats, the flesh of which is distributed amorig their 
friends, relatives and the poor. With the eiceptfon of 
“'■h observed as at the minor 
festival and the festival is held in the same place The 
minor festival is ol, served with more lejoicin)? nrobablv 
owing to the fast of one month previously gone through. ^ 

This day is held sacred because it is the anniversarv of the 
day on which Imam Huseu, the Prophet’s granS wm 

al«in at the battle of the plain ot Karhalln® p fi’ 

Ueved tobe the day in which the first meeting of AdS and 
Eve took place after thev were oa<sf on* 
that on which Noah left the Ark 

good works, are incumbent on all. and other 

tha“o7en!ree'^i!:!^fhrtt^le"^^ 
o“i^?re“ “^reff 

often put oS Lay or two in the evTn!‘of rain or‘anv''fh“ 
case preventinu a large assemblv The™ . / 

teraprorary shops erected nnd o ^ lines of 

transacted! The name Aj.d deal of business 

of flags erected by the /atir«!^ * owing to the large ehow 
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The chief Hindu fesstivals are the Baisdkhi, held in April, Chapter III, B. 
and the Dosaihra in September or October. Tne former takes Reli- 

place at the Gorakhnath tank, near Babu Garhi, and the latter gions Life- 
near the city, on the land known as the jahba. I’hey attract a list of the pi in- 
large crowds. cipal religious and 

festive gatherings. 

The Ohurch Missionary Society established its Mission to the Peshfiwar 

Afghans at Peshawar in 18-55, in response to an offer of Rs. 10,000 
from Major W. J. Martin. At the time some apprehension 
of danger was felt regarding the propagation of Christianity 
in so bigoted a stronghold of Muhammadanism, and when the 
Peshawar Mission was first started, an oflScer of the station put 
his name down on the subscription list for “ one rupee towards 
a Dean and Adam’s revolver for the first missionary.” These 
apprehensions have been shown by experience to have been 
wholly without foundation. The first missionaries were the 
Revd. Dr. Pfander, the Revd. Robert Clark, m.a., and Major 
Martin. Dr. Pfander was the eminent controversialist, the 
author of the Mizan-ul-Haqq, a.nd other works. The Peshawar 
Mission has suffered much from the sickness and death of its 
members, the following having died at Peshawar; — Revd. T. 

Teiting, m.a., 1862 ; Revd. U. E. Clark, b.a., 1863 ; Revd. 

J. Stevenson, 1866 ; Revd. .J. W. Knott, M.A., 1870; Mrs. Alice 
Wade, 1871; Miss A. Norman of the Zenana Mission in 1 884 ; and 
several others have been invalided. Soon after the establish- 
mentof the Church Missionary Society’s Mission at Peshawar, the 
Revd. Isidore Lowenthal, of the American Presbyterian Mission, 
arrived, and engaged himself in the translation of the New 
Testament into Pashto, the language of the Afghans, which 
was printed and published in 1863 at Hertford. Mr. Lowenthal 
was accidentally shot by his watchman, April 27tb, 1864. 

The Mission has now Branch Missions at Nowshera, Mardiu 
and Haripur in Hazara, and it is hoped that a Medical Mission 
will very soon be at work in the Peshawar district. 

The present Missionary clergy of the Church Missionary 
Society stationed at Peshawar are the Revd. W. Thwaites, Revd. 

C. Field, M.A,, the Revd. Imam Shah. The Central Mission 
House is situated at the side of cantonments next the city and 
opposite the well known Muhammadan shrine called the Nau- 
Gaza, or the shrine of the saint who was nine yards long. 

It contains a valuable library of about 4,000 volumes includ- 
ing a unique collection of Pashto manuscripts. At the 
corner of the Mission compound, and opposite the Canton- 
ment Railway Station, is a cold-water well constructed by 
Pathaii friends to the memory of the late Henry Thorpe 
Robinson, m. a., of the Bengal Civil Service, and presented to 
the Peshawar Mission for the use of its native guests. Within 
the compound is a hostel for Afghan boys, pupils of tho Edwardos 
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Church Mission High School. These boys are for the most part 
sons of Afghan gentlemen residing in Yusafzai. There is also 
a hujra or guest-house for the reception and entertainment of 
Afghan visitors and travellers. 

The City Mission House in the Ghorkhattri is now the resi- 
dence of the lady missionaries c<jnuected with the Church of 
England Zenana Missionary Society. This Mission is partly 
medical and partly evangelistic and educational. The present 
staff of missionaries is as follows : Miss Mitcheson, M. D., Miss 
Werthmuller and Miss Kutter, and connected with the Duchess 
of Connaught Hospital which stands on a piece of ground 
near the Ghorkhattri, and connected with the Evangelistic and 
Educational Department of the Mission, Mi,ss Phillips and Miss 
Houghton. There is a large staff of native assistants in connec- 
tion with both the Departments of the Zenana Mission work. 
Amir Sher Ali Khan during bis visit, in March 1869, resided 
in this house at the invitation of the Missionary clergy. The 
Mission Church, which is dedicated to all saints, is a Saracenic 
structure erected to the memory of departed missionaries, and 
is situated iu the city near the Kohat Gate and the Mission 
School. It is 80 feet long and has two small transepts, an apse, 
and a bell tower. The west window, which is of richly stained 
glass, is erected to the memory of the late Sir Herbert Edwardee. 
Close to the Church is the Parsonage, the residence of the Revd. 
Imam Shah, and also the Church Library for the use of 
the Christians and a reading room. The number of Christians 
on the rolls of the Peshawar Mission Church is about 50, some 
of whom are converted Afghans. The services, which are in 
Hindustani, are held daily, morning and evening. The Native 
Christian cemetery is situated about a mile from the Kohat Gate. 
It is on the site of an old European and American cemetery used 
at the time of the first British occupation of Peshawar in 1849-50. 

The literary efforts of the Peshawar Mission have been 
chiefly confined to the translation of the Scripture into Pashto. 
The whole Bible has now been translated, in which work the 
PeshSwar Mission gave con.siderable help as also in the trans- 
lation of the Book of Common Prayer into Pashto. Several 
Pashto tracts and hymns and a few controversial and religious 
hooks have been translated, and have been either published or 
are now awaiting publication. 

The Martin Lecture Hall and Institute, iu connection with 
the Mission and the Mission Schools are also interesting and 
nsefnl institutions. 

The Edwardes Collegiate (Mission) School is the Educa- 
tional Institution of the Church Missionary Society in the city 
of Peshawar established A. D. 1855. It is a large and con- 
venient building with an oriental portico situated immediately 
opposite the Kohat Gate of the city. It consists of a largo 
centra,! hall and numerous class rooms. A portion of the build- 
ing still shows the remains of the apartments once occupied by 
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tho harem of the Barakzai Sardar Yar Muhammad Khan. The Chapter III, B. 
school educates up to the Matriculation Standard of the 
Calcutta and Punjab Universities, and has 400 pupils, many of gious Life- 
whom are sous of Afghan gentlemen. Though the number jugBion School, 
of pupils is not so large as formerly, this is easily to be account- 
ed for. The Mission School was atone time the only Anglo- 
Vernacular Educational Institution in Peshawar. The desire 
for education has spread and with it too there has sprung up in 
some quarters a very easily understood objection to Mission 
School religious teaehiug. The result is there are now 
three other schools in the city of Peshawar teaching up to the 
Entrance Standard of the Punjab University, but the Edwardes 
School, which once stood alone in Peshawar, has well maintained 
its place in the educational race. This school draws a grant- 
in-aid from Government of Rs. 330 per month, and the monthly 
fees amount to about Rs. 250 per mensem. The pupils receive 
instruction in Eugli.sh, Persian and Urdu, and there are also Arabic 
and Sanskrit classes. In the presence of other schools, which 
any one objecting to the teaching of Christianity can attend, 
religious teaching is now compulsory. The Educational Staff 
consists of the Revd. W. Thwaites, Manager, Mr. F. A. 

Brooks, Officiating Principal and Headmaster, Mr. Sturgeon, 
and Lala Datta Mai, Assistant Masters, and a large staff ot 
Anglo-Vernacular and Vernacular teachers. Female education 
is now carried on under the superintendence of the Zenana Mis- 
sionaries, and Miss Phillips has two or three schools in different 
parts of the city. 

Connected with the Edwardes School there are two Branch 
Schools, one in Karimpura in the city and the other in the can- 
tonments. 


There is also a small Mission School in Utmanzai in 
Hashtnagar. 

The Medical Mission was begun in a small way in 1884, The Peshawar 
with one small dispensary, to which but few women ventured, Zenana 
for fear that they would be confronted by a medical man. In Duchess of Con- 
1886, a few empty store rooms were altered and adapted to naught Hospital, 
serve as a hospital. This was the nucleus of the present 
Duchess of Connaught Zenana Hospital near the Ghorkhattri in 
the city of Peshawar. At that time there were three small 
rather dark, ill-ventilatod rooms containing six beds and a cot. 

Now in nine years’ time there is a fine roomy and wcll-veutilatod 
ward containing twenty beds and four small rooms, with one 
or two beds in each for private cases, making a total of twenty- 
six beds in all. 

Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Connaught, who had 
visited Peshawar in the first year of the Medical Mission and had 
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Cbftpter nil B- become its Patroness graciously consented that the hospital 
. ' should bear her name The foundation stone was laid in 1894 by 

Udny, the wife of the Commissioner of Peshawar, and it 
The Peshawar Completed and set apart for its special work by a service of 
Zenana Medical dedication in October 1895. 

Mission and the . 

Duchess of Con- At present the hospital consists of the following buildings: -- 
nanght Hospital. To the right of the entrance gate is the dispensary block contain- 
ing two consulting rooms, surgery, examination room, drug store 
and dispensary. At right angles to the dispensary is the 
Barwise memorial block, which at present forms the entire 
hospital, and consists of one large ward and four small corner 
rooms. One of these has at present to be used as an operating 
room and for the surgical ward and theatre, which, as also the 
maternity ward, are Still unbuilt. 

It is hoped that a Blind School may be started in the 
premises of the old hospital. One of the workers has studied 
basket making and the blind type lor this purpose. 
There is also a guest-house in connection with this hospital, 
where many women are received for a limited number of days 
free of charge. This branch is supported by friends in Chelsea, 
London, S. W., and is a very useful adjunct to the work. 

A comparative statement of the work since it started will 
be interesting. Dividing the period into two groups of five 
years’ each, it is clearly shown by the testimony of figures how 
it has silently and gradually developed. During the first ' ' 
period 1884 — 89 the visits to patients in their houses were 
3,000, those attended in the dispensary, 13,500. 

In the second period 1890 — 95 the visits to patients in their 
homes numbered 6,505 ; in hospital 1,012: at the dispensary 
30,913. 

It should be mentioned that the work has been unavoidably 
closed for fully five months in two years running owing to the 
illness of the workers and the smallness of the staff. 

During the year ending December 1S95 the number of in- 
patients was 183, dispensary patients 3,688, private patients in t. 
Zenanas 274, number of medical visits 221. ' 

Language. Table No. VIII shows the numbers who speak each of the 

principal languages current in the 
district separately for each tahsil 
and for the whole district. More 

Hindoetiw I 151 detailed information will be found in 

Dogri . . ■ ; lable No. X of the Census Report 

1,711 for 1891, while in Chapter IX of the 
S!MianLttgu»«e« ";i s.sM Same roport the Several languages 

son-iodi»nLBogu»Kes... I ii« are briefly discussed. The figures 

^== = in the margin give the distribution 
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of every 1 0,000 of the population by language, oiuiting small Chapter III, B. 

figures. Punjabi is spoken in the Khiilsa ?7a.4a, and by Hindus ^ t 

and flindkis all over the district. Dogri and Kashmiri are °giou 5 Life* ^ 

spoken by immigrants from Kahsmir and Jammu, aud Gujari Liui-ua-^c. 

by the Gujar shepherds of the hills. Hindustani is chiefly 

confined to the troops and camp-followers. The mother tongue 

of the inhabitants of the Peshawar district of Afghan descent 

(except the Kliattaks) is the Pakhto, or northern (usually, but 

erroneously, styled the eastern) dialect of Afghani. This dialect 

is also spoken by the miscellaneous classes of naturalized settlers 

who reside in the valley. It differs in man 3 ' respects from 

Pashto or the southern (usually', but erroneously, styled the 

western) dialect, mainly in employing lih in lieu of the sibilant 

sh, and the hard g for the softer ;.A which prevail in the latter. 

The Pakhto of Hashtnagar and Yusafzai is noted for its purity, 
both of idiom and pronunciation. The Khattaks of the district 
speak the soft or Pashto dialect. The name Pakhtuu, an Afghan 
(plural Pakhtanah), by which a Pathan designates hitnself in 
his own language, has been variously derived. Dr. Trumpp 
agrees with Lassen, and traces it back to the Faktues mentioned 
by Herodotus ; whilst Kaverty relies on the Afghan tradition 
that Pakht, or Pasht, in the vicinity of Kesar-ghar, in the 
Suloman range, was the head-quarters of Afgbana, the com- 
mander-in-chief of King Solomon, and derives thence the name 
of. the language, Pakhto or Pashto, and of the people, Pakhtuu 
or Pashtun. The Afghan language was, there is every reason to 
believe, for an extended period purely colloquial. The first 
pro.so work connected with it, of which there is information, is 
entitled ISarah or “ The Pure,” of which according to Raverty 
Akhund Darweza (A.D. 1550) wrote that it had been in the 
possession of the Ynsafzais for some period before his time. 

The title is an Arabic one, and Raverty does not say in what 
language it was written. The earliest prose work was by Sheikh 
Hali, Yusafzai, in A.D. 1417. It is a history of the Ynsafzais, 
related their conquests, aud recorded the distribution of the 
pr()])orty held by the tribe. Ho copy, however, of this work is 
procurable. The earliest Afghan poetry was by one Mullah 
Arzani, who flourished in A.D. 1550. Their great poet was 
Khushal Khan, the renowned Khattak Chief ; he was born in 
A.D. IGlo and died 1G91; he must have had a good opinion 
of himself, having recorded that lie was grateful to God 
for many things ; but above all that he was KhushH Khan, 

Khattak. 

The principal works from the pens of European authors 
are six — four grammars and two dictionaries. The grammars 
are Vaughan’s (1854), Raverty (1855), Hellew (1867), and 
Trumpp (18Vo). The lexicons are by Kaverty, I8G0, aud Hellew, 

18G7. Tho following works have been published by Major T. 

C. Plow den, Bengal Army ; — A trauslatiou into English of tho 
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Kalid-i-Afghani, the Government text-book, with copious notes ; 
idiomatic Pakhto colloquial sentences, in parts; a Grammar 
and Syntax of Pakhto, or the north dialect of Afghani, as 
spoken in British Afghanistan. In Appendix D to Captain 
Hastings’ Settlement Report will be found lists of every work in 
the language. 


Education. 


Table No. XIII gives statistics of education as ascertained at 


EtUicatiOD. 


PdiicatioD. 

Rural 

^lopula- 

tiou. 

Total 

popula- 

tion. 

Under instruction .. 


20 1 

Can read and write 

243 

t)2d 

Under instruction . 

11 


Can read and write 


43 


Details. 1 

Hoys. 

Girls. 

Europeans and Eurasians 
Native Christians ... . . : 



r^indus ... .. .. ' 

407 


Musalmans ... .. i 

2,2«.3 


Sikbi, ... 

80 


Others ... 

... 


Children of airncultun-sts . 


I 

,, of uon*atrncuUunsl6 

920 



the census of 1891 for each 
religion aud for the total 
population of each tahsll. 
The figures for female edu- 
Chtion are probably very 
imperfect indeed. The 
figures in the margin show 
the number educated among 
every 10,000 of each sex ac- 
cording to the census returns. 
Statistics regarding the at- 
tendance at Government and 
aided schools will be found in 
Table No. XXXVII. Tho 
disti ibutiou of the .-cholar.s at 
these schools by religion and 
the occupationsof their fathers 
as it stood in 1890-97 is shown 
in the margin. The Mission 
Schools of the district have 


been described above. The accomplishments of reading and 
writing were chiefly confined to the priestly clas.x, but of late 
many of the young men of good family have learnt, besides a 
smattering of Arabic and Persian, to read aud write Urdu, .as 
they .“ce it is their only chance of obtaining employment in 
the civil and police branches. Few, if any, of the ordinary- 
landed proprietors can read or write, but the using geiieratioii, 
with its better opportunities of education, will not bo so deficient 
as the present one. The women as a rule are quite uneducated. 


Oiiataoteraud dis- The character and disposition of the people are described in 
position of the the following paragraphs, which are taken from Captain H.-ist- 
people. jjjggj Settlement Report. Tables Nos. XL, XLI and XL] I 

give statistics of crime, while Table No. XXXV shows the con- 
sumptloa or liquors and narcotic stimulants : 


physical cliurac- 
tcristics of Putluln 
tribes. 


‘•The Afgiians generally, aud e&peeially Uio M-ind-mr .,,,.1 ai i i ■ 

arc manly mnecnlar and full-statured ; their arc da^ wUI out 

hemg >lack ; and many of ,hem have a .Irwiah ca.t of I'enluiea which added to 
ook of high beanog eapec.ally notiecahle in aome of the Arlmh and K i„kL 
families, make them a handsome race. The inhahilaiiU .,r i> - 
differ from each other in physical eharaeterisUcs 

locality in which they dwell. Thus the Klnttaks wl ° ^ the natnre of tho 
forming the southern boundary of the valley, are the’ finest, and heaviesTof 
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all the Prishi'r.var ttil)es. Of twelve Kliatlak uicn buLweeii Uie a^ea of 2o ami -1.5 Chapter III, B- 

} cars wei^licnl and measured ny ])r. Bellew, the tallest mea'-iired 5 feet 11 ) 

inelie-^ and weit^hed 1 IDUjs. 12ox?. The sbortC'^fc iiicasnrod 5 feed il inclirs and Social aud Religi- 

weighed IOTUjs. 12oz 3. The nverae’e^ height ■was ofeet 7j7 inches and tlie LifC- 

avcLage weight 12jlbs. 13uzs. The Vusaizai, who inhahit, the open elevated pp -gfcal cha 

plain in the northern and (aaitral parts of the valley, eome next to llie Khatlaks ^ 

in sue and weight The talle^l man ineasuicd was 5 feet SJ'Mnches and weighed ^ a t a 

lo(lll)S, the sliortest 5 feet 3 inehes and llllba. The average height was 5 feet 

b\ \ iiichc-, and \v.dghr llSlbs. 13ozs. Next in order came the Mohmaiids, located 

ou’tlu* clevart'il but ill-veiitiLited tract occupying the soinh-western corner of 

the valley. Uf twelve of the^e men the tallest was b feet S-fh inches, ami weighed 

12i)lbs. Oo/.s. The shoUett was b feet 1 iuclies. and weighed i02lbs. dozs. The 

average height was 5 feet 5, \ inche.s, and wtdglit llOUi.s. 12ozs, Inferior to 

these ag .in aic the inhabitants of the low marshy tracts of Ih.iiba and Uaudzai. 

Of these the taltegt measured \v<is 5 feet 8yj inches, and weighed leOibs, ; the 
sfioi test was o fLct 1}V inches, and 891bs. Sozs. The average lieight was 5 feet 
4 .5. inches, and weight 1 lUbs. lou/s. Tlie inhabitants of the city are still more 
inferior us a whole. The f-iUc'-t measured was 3 feet T/d inches, and 1351bs. 

The shortest-nus 3 lout 1 inch, and lOolbs. loz. Tlio average height was only 5 
feet4(\ inches, and bS31bs. It.i/. 

“The Pathaub aro u lively people, superstUioas beyond belief and proud to Character of the 
a degree, Imt brave and hospitable, two virtues coiiipeusating for many vices, people. 

oiiiung which inny bo mentinruMl disirustfulness, envy, reseutuient and vindic- 
tiveness. The chief oecup.diuii ol the luu'S is agricuUiire , they sehloiu engage 
in trade or hanclierafr, boeauso they have no capacity for it, and look dewn 
iipuii these rueaus of guniiig a livclihoiid. The wcuUhior men are very fond of 
hawking ; all have the bump nt dc^l rucliveness strongly deveIol>ecl. which they 
call bur they luivc no idea of sport as sportsmen understand the term. A 

soldier's life lias a charm iur the younger men, many of whom are enlisted in 
the native infioiiry regiimmis and mak-^ good soldiers. Festive gatUering.s are 
frequent, either at the sliiiuus of popular suinis, or at centrical places wliere 
such moetings are held \)priochcaUy, and where people seem to come together, 
not to buv or sell or even to quarrel, but simply to make a noise and be liappy. 

Tilting, sliooting at a mark, racing ami wiUl music relieve the monotony ; whilst 
tho buiateruus grou])? of children and yonn.g lads to be seen at these fairs as well 
as in the villages, area sure indication that this happiness is not merely a 
lioiiil.iy garb, but attends tho Atchan in his luime, be lie peasant or noble. As 
a rule they are unlerly and pass awa}' the iline vieoig with one another in 
eipioscrian exercise.*, nf.u h'i:i,and shooting, relieved by songs ijandat) and their 
wild 5U)onii music. They are not, as a rule, athlcles— wrostliiig, racing on foot, 
or performing teats ol strength f!o not foim a part of the village youth’s amuse- 
ments, and this dues not wrai* off in inaidiood when they mix with Funjubis and 
feikhs after onlisttm'in. An Afghan thinks a runjabi or Sikh who appears In a 
senii-iiudc st<i(o fnr gvinnastic.s a^ nttcrly witlioiif shame. Their love of liome is 
great ; this, ceupled\\ith pride, keeps in.iny younger meraberg of good families 
wasting tlieu* lives in Peshawar vvitli next to notljing to live upon. It is also 
attributable to a eiuiuiu which does not allow their wives to occoTnpan 3 " them 
when they leave tlunr homes. Service too in the armx’^ or civil department for 
young men of good family generally commences on such low pa\' as to render 
their living, and keeping tho follower or two ’who would usually accompany 
them, impossible. 

“ According TO rheir neighboniv. the Fathans arc said to be nnturally very 
avaricious and grasping, seln-b, and mercileris. strangers to affection and without 
gratitmle. They hove all these faults but tlie coudeninatiou is loo sweeping 
auci severe. 'I'hougli uot alwavs sincere in their manners, the Pathana observe 
iiianj' outward forms of coin rosy towards each other and strangers that one 
would not expect iii a peo])le living the disturbed and violent life they do. Not to 
return the i>nL ha is ulwajs considered wrong, and not uiitrcqnently is taken ns a 
jiersunal slight, and avenged accordingly. Friends ineetiug after a long absence, 
embrace, and in fio’vunr. phiases inquire of each other s welfare, never stopping 
to give a due reply in the nehFt of their coontei-gabblings. T liev' are very 
amenable to the ordtr.sef authority; a single c/inp»dsi is enough sometimes to 
stop a luuL and often sulHcicnt to bring m two factions, ready to tighh 
one another on the slightest provoc.vtiuii. It is tdten ditl'icult to mako 
them imderstaml the why and wherefore of procedure •> they will not, or pretend 
not to do but they fql'iy uuderstaud the meeuung of the word h^^km (order). 
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Chapter HI. B. . “ Thu prkle of the Afghans is a marked feature of their national character. 

It is also a prominent one of the Yusaf/,:ti, They eternally boast of their descent, 

Social and Religi- Oteir prowess in anus, and their independence, and cap all by ‘Am I not 
OUS Lifo- ^ Pakhtun V This exaggerated notion of their own honocir (Xunji-Pii^htano) 

„ , j affords tlie most remarkable illustration of their pride, Any slight or inniilt to 

Charac cr o .10 resented. The existence of such sentiments amongst them is very 

peop e. str.inge, for ihey glory 111 being rubbers, admit that they are avaricious, and can- 

Pride and code of not deny the cliar.acter they have acquired for faithlessness. The distinctive laws 

honour. of Xnng-i-PukMnnn are very numerous, both as regards their dealings with their 

own race and with strangers The chief .are Ktniawatm^ and Mailmastai. 

By Nuimwalak or “ the entering in,” the Pakhenn is expected, at the sacrifice of 
his own life and property, if iicep«“aiy, to shelter and protect any one who in 
extremity may fieo to his threshold and seek an asylnni under his roof. This 
applies even to the protector’.s own enemies, and by some tribes the asylum is 
extended to .all living creatures, man or brute or fowl ; but the protection is 
only vouchsafed within the limits of the threshold or premises. Beyond 
these the host himself may he the first to injure the late -protege. Badal, 
or reialiation, must be exacted for every and the slightest personal injury 
or insult, or for damage to property, Whero the avenger takes the life of 
his victim ill retaliation h r the murder of one of his relatives, it is termed 
Hsis. 'Ihe laws of mamnastni bind the Pakhtun to feed and shelter 
any traveller arriving at his house and demanding them, and mnch of the 
debt is can='ed by the hospitality e.xoreised. Hospitality above all things 
wins the heart of an Afgh.-in ; the liospitable men are the moat popular, while 
a saving man is called a sham (miser) and possesses but little influeneo. To 
omit or disregard any of these observances exposes the Pakhtun to the ridicule 
and scorn of his associates, and more especially as regards the haial and kisi$. 
These are never forgotten, and whilst aptly illustrating the revengeful spirit of 
the people, show the means by which it, is kept up. It is a common thing for 
injuries received by one generation to be revenged by their representatives of the 
next, or even by tliose two or three generations further removed. Children 
in their infancy are imjireased with this necessity as the object of their lives. 

“ Crime is prevalent, and connected, as the people generally say, with aan, 
jnr or zamin, i. e., woman, money or land. Tlie murders are more numerous than 
elsewhere in the Punjab; many originate from old blood feuds, and no small 
number are the result of quarrels regarding women and boy.s, the object of un- 
naturallust, one of the xnces of the district. Section 32 of the Arms Act is not 
in force, and consequently there is no difficulty in finding the means to commit 
murder, which is often effected by carefully planned midnight assassinations, 
cruel and brutal in their character. Cattle poisoning and rick burning are also 
common ; they are the nsnal means of gratifying spite. For a markeil reduction 
in crime, time is required. A generation or two hence, when the present code 
of their forefathers, which encourages the committal of reprisals for certain acta 
is a matter of history, and a man i.s not looked down upon for declining to take 
the law into his own hands, then only a fixed noticeable reduction may be ex- 
pected. The introduction of section 32 of the Arms Act in the interior villages 
of tah.sils where crime has been prevalent will certainly have a deterrent effect 
as regards other parts of the district, for if there is one thing a Pathan values it 
is arms and the privileges of wearing them.” * 

Captain Hastings, who knew the people well, writes : 

“ The people are very different to what they were at the commencement of 
British rule, to judge from the difference I myself can see, during the last 12 


Change m people 
since annexation ; 


p r ob’abl e future years ; it is most apparent in Yusafzai, some villages of which tahsif 


change. 


independent and but little interfered with. These villages used a few years avo 
to settle their dispaws according to their own Pathan code, but latterly they have 
learnt, and acknowledge, that the Government is strong, just, and very different 
to any former governments It i.s nothing unusual for villagers who never dreamt 
of using our courts, to use them freely tor even small matters. But althouo-h with 
our rule, life and property are undoubtedly more secure, and justice is available 
to alh still I think the mass of the peopie would prefer to revert to the old state 
of affairs ; they have not leaincd to like us, although they fear .and admire ns in 
many things, and also tuUy appreciate the justice of mnch that is done Bv 
degrees the people, under the inilneuce of our strong government, coupled with the 
many ocal improvements of canals bridges, roads and wells yearly being carried 

a peaceful agricultural clW and 
With thia change may he expected a great decrease to serious crime '• 
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So Dr. Bellew writes of the Yusafzai : — Chapter III, B. 

“ For those of the Y usafzai tribes wlio have come under Hritisli rule, the con- “~” 

ditions of life have in a measure become clian<rod for the better. To outward aji- Social and Boli- 
pearance.the turbulent, restless, and savage Yusafzai of but a few j-earsago is now giOUS Life, 
a peaceful, well-behaved, and industrious agriculturist— a remarkable contrast to Change in people 
his still savage and faithless brother in tiie hills, hoyond the influence of British since annexation • 
rule. Such is the result brought about by a strong, just, and merciful Govern, probable future 
ment under which life and property are secure, the fruits of industry reaped by chaiKre 
tlie labourer, and liberty of sjieecli and action, so far a.s not seditious or crimi- ° 
nal, unhindered ; whilst a justice, such a,s was befoic tmknon n to them, is now 
available with equal facility to all, of whatever tribe, creed or tank That these 
blessings are appreciated by the people is made apparent by the improvement 
of their condition during late years, and the iuGit.v of settlers from beyonil the 
border. Indeed, they tliomselves, though owning many discontented cliar.ucters, 
admit the blessings of tlicir present condition as c.unparcd wiili their former 
state of life. The villager now never troubles himself with aiivieries as to the 
s.ufety of his cattle or cmjis, and is not always on the natch for an enemy in 
every corner. The alarm drum now is never hoard, and the tenths are untu- 
tored in the use of arms. Owing to their long enjoyment ’ ot’ peace and cn.se, 

.and their confidence in the strength ot ilie Goverument, many liavo .sold their 
arms to frilies beyond the liovder. D.-siaie all these .advamago.s I he iimss of the 
people would gladly revert to tlieir former stat" of liarli.irism and anaivhy, for 
they have not yet leanieil i o tike flu-ir heui-ticeui ruler.-, i Imuyli thev cannot 
deny lx ingsatistied with ilie result- of I lu-ir govoi miient.” 

It is impossible to I’oriii nity sati.sfnctovy estimate of the Poverty or wealth 
wealth of the commercial and industrial classes. The figures 
below show the working of the old income tax for the only three- 
years for which details are available, with the figures of the 
new income tax from 1892-93 to 1896-97 for purposes of 
comparison — 
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Table Mo. XXXIY gives siati.stics for the license tax from 
1878-79 to 1881-82, and for the income tax collections from 
1892-93 to 1896-97. 
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Chapter III, C- In 1872-73 there were 104 persons brought under the 
Tribes and Castes Income Tas. Act as enjoying an income in 
and Leading excess of Rs. 750. In the preceding year, all incomes above 
Families- Rs. 500 being liable, there were 342 persons taxed. Of these, 12 
Poverty or wealth were bankers and money-dealers ; 45 merchants of piece-goods ; 
ofthepeople. grain merchants; 12 other merchants; 19 traders in food. 

Of landed proprietors, 04 persons paid Ks, 1,184. The total 

collections amounted to 
Rs. 0,72 (l The distribution 
of licenses granted and fees 
collected in lSt0-8I and 
1881-82 between towns of 
over and villages of under 
5,000 souls is shown in the 
margin. But the number.s 
affected by these taxes 
are sinail. It may be 
said generally that a very large proportion of the artisans 
in the towns are extremely poor, wliile their fellows in 
the villages are scarcely less dependent upon the nature 
of the harvest than are the agricnltiirists themselves, their 
fees often taking the form of a fixed share of the produce, 
while even where this is not the case the demand for their 
products necessarily varies with the prosperity of their cus- 
tomers, Perhaps the leather-workers should be excepted, as 
they derive considerable gains from the hides of the cattle 
which die in a year of drought. The circumstances of the agri- 
cultural classes are discussed below in Section D. 
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SECTION C.— TRIBES AND CASTES AND LEADING 

FAMILIES. 

Statistics and local Table No. IX gives the figures for the principal castes 
aiMi'ca^tcs" tiud tribes of the district, with details of sex and religion, 

while Table No. IX A shows the number- of the less important 
castes. It would be out of place to attempt a description of 
each. Many of them are found all over the Punjab, and mcist 
of them in many other districts, and their representatives in 
I’eshawar are distinguished by no local peculiarities. Some of 
the leading tribes, and especially those who are important as 
landowners or by position and influence are briefly noticed 
in the following sections ; and each caste will be fonnd desoribed 
in Chapter XI of the Census Report for 1891. The census 
statistics of caste were uot compiled for tahsils, at least in their 
final form. It was found that an enormous number of mere clans 
or sub-divisions had been returned as castes in the schedules, 
and the classification of these figures under the main heads 
shown in the caste tables was made for districts only. I’hns no 
statistics showing the local distribution of the tribes and castes 
are av.iilable. But the general distribution of the more import- 
ant landowning tribes is very clearly defined, each tribe or clan 
occupying its own tribal territory, which is described in each 
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case with the descriptioa of the tribe in the following pages ; 
while the distribution by villages is given in the table at page 

128. 

Details oE the tribal disiribiition are given in the Assessment 
Reports of the Revised Settlement, and the following extracts 
from the Final Seitlement Report, paragraplis 18 and 19, give 
a general idea of the present distribution and how it origin- 
ated : — 


Chapter III, C- 

Tribes and Castes 
and Leading 
Families. 


IS. of the psoplo no les3 than 339,009 persons, or 47'2 per cent., are true Main tribes. 
Patlulns and o‘)2,04:'J poisons, or 00 per cent . speak Paslitu. In reality the in- 
fu««ion3 of land-holders Ijolon^ini; to other trib<'a isnnu&u.ally small and much IrS^ 
than the iitfure tor die tfjtal population lead one to expect, and tlie nou- 

Pdihan poimlation consists lu.iiuly of tenanr=!, villaire servants and Hindus engaged 
in trad(\ The distribution of the main clans of ounurs v ill appear from the 
map attached. 5vhich clearly bliown liuw ilie district vas pareelieti out anionjjst 
the vanoas in\adiiiir inbes. and illu.'strutos tlie tenacity with which u Paihan 
clings TO the land which has descciide«l to him from his turhers. The only jinrt 
wliere the race's arc much mixed is the tract immediately to the east of Pesliawar 
along the main road. Avhich lay open to the depredations of successive invaders 
and the more regular spoliation of the constituted governor.^. The on'ginal 
I’athan proiiricLurs hcie, who seem to have been mainly 'iarakzui Mohmanda, lost 
their lands in the seventeenrh eontun* ami were replaced by ordinary culiivaiors 
fi'oni the Punjab, or Idnnera uud favourites of die ruling power. All I'mijabi's. 
except Sayads or other holy peisonnges, are known as Uindkis, irrcspocriv^^jy of 
their sect or origin ; but rho bulk of tbo M iudki cuUivators call tbeni.selve.s A\s an«. 
and inust'ir as many as 105.337 souls. The only orher inij»oriant classes of tenunis 
are the (Jujars, 14,343 persons who are mainly to be found in yn.'af/.ai and wlio, 
it is believed, ropreseut the original owneru <»f the soil : the Main, 12,32d. who Ho to 
the east in S^vabi and Nowshera ; and the Haghbins. 13,205. who are scattered all 
over die district, but arc most minn.rous. I believe, in IV-'lniwar, though Abstract 
85 does not tpiite bear out this. 

19. The lirst Pathans to invade the district appear to have been the History of the 
Dllazaks, who at some time between the t^mh and fourteenth centuries made Padian occupation 
themselves masters of the wliole tract. At the close of the fifteondi century of the district, 
the Yusafzai and digiiini clans of the Khakhai sr..ck, wirh the Muhanimadz:u 
and Psiiuin Khci, h ft .lalalabad, wlmrc they had been settled for some years, and 
obtained land in rli*‘ L)oab from the Dihizaks SubsCijuenr disputes arose ending 
in war, and the llila/aks were di*f.-;ii 'nl nud thnl aoro.s^ the Jndu^. The Gigianin 
then ivc^'ived the Huaba; the Muhanimadzai, UiisliinaLMr ; and the Yusaf/.ais 
the whole country to the en-t as f.ira.s the ljidu«. to whicli th^w have given their 
name. Subacquently they coiupicicd Swat and Holier, and in a re-adjustniC-nt (T 
the tiihal territory, the tract in this di'ifrict fell to the Mandan sulidivisiuu of 
the tribe, wdiilo the Yusafzai proper received the IiilU to the north. 

The Dilazaks still lichl tlm country to the sonth of tlie Kabul river, but in 
1554 they were attacked by die Kh.ibl. Mohmand ami Daudzai clans of ihe Ghoruv 
Khol stock and dispossessed of all their territorv' in Peshawar; while at about 
the same ]>eriod the Khairuks enu-ra- d from the hills to the south-west and 
occnpicii dm eu^itern portion of Nou-.-hr-ra. The Dil.tzaks are now liardly to bo 
found in the district, though they hold two nr three villages in the Doaba and 
one or two near l^eshawur. 'J’hcy are not rec 'guized as ttuePathans liy the 
odicr tribes. 

Wich rho e.xcepuoti of an exicnnion of the Kharraks across the Kabul river 
ami dicii di-;pos.''Cs-inn of the ^laiid uis <»f sumo of the suathern villat'''.‘S litre in 
the sevenroemh c ntur\', and riie apjiroiiriation of the greater pare of the Hai/ai 
vallev bv a colonv of this stock and eomc Utm.lii Kliel, who had been culled in to 
assist the Viisnfzai in holding their own here, the dis.tiict is still held as it was 
originally parcelled out amongst the inv.idcrt.. 

Tlio Pathaii lias been fully described in the preceding Sec- Pathan tribes, 
tion of the Ch.npier, while the hi.story aud colonisation of the 
Peshawar tribes have been narrated in Chapter II. The origin 
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Claptw HI, C- of the Pafchfin is discussed in Part II, Chapter VI of the Punjab 
Tribes d Cast Report of 1 881 : while a summary of the evidence and 

and Leading * opinions on either side of the much-vexed question of whether 
Families- he is of Jewish descent is given in Captain Hastings’ Settlement 

Pathio tribes. Report. The following figures show the Pathan tribes as 

returned at the census of 1891. It will be seen that there is much 
cross-classification owing to the varying nature of the entries, 
some returning their tribe, some their clan, while others returned 
both, and are shown twice over under the two headings 
Sub-rfi listen* of Pathans. 


Name. 


Number. 

Name. 


Number. 

Name. 

Number, 

Afridi 


0,388 

Manual ... 


15 

Muhammadzai ... 

23 

Bahar 


143 

Marvrat ... 


8 

Utman KUel 

7,993 

Ban^ash ... 


403 

Mishwani 


14S 

Wazir 

396 

Bauctzai 


9,481 

Momand ... 


65,988 

Warda" ... 

170 

Durrani ... 


6,668 

Mukbil 


2 

Yusafzai 

91.415 

Gandapar ... 


30 

Mullafron 


672 

Banuchi 

13 

Gbilzat ... 


6,981 

Musa Kbcl 


103 

Dawari 

G3 

Gijriani 


13,365 

Niazi 


59 

DilHZdk 

2,408 

Kakar 


950 

Orakzai ... 


1,127 

Gadun ... ... 

1,308 

Khalil 


17,335 

Safi 



Kbesb^i ... 

30 

Kbattak 


49,512 

Sbinwari ... 


2,018 

Bhilmaui ... ... 

294 

KhufriucI ... 


171 

Sbiraoi ... 


107 

b . . . 

969 

Lodi 


899 

Tarklanri 


1,610 

L mai •*» ... 

3,71.8 

Luni 


19 

Tarin ... 


1.107 

Miscellaneous ... 

58.222 

Mando Kbel 


6 

Turi 


18 



Total Patbaus ... 

344,297 


Each of these tribes has its special locality, to which in most 
instances it has given its name. The Yusafzai hold the northern 
portion of the district, from the Kalpani (and its western feeder 
the Bagiarai) to the Indus. Hashtnagar, the remainder of the 
northern half of the district, is held mainly by the Muhammad- 
zai. The Khattaks hold the pargnna of the satne name south 
of the Kabul river together with the lowlands north of the 
Kdbul from Hind on the Indus to Nowshera. They have also a 
colony in Yusafzai. The Mohmands, Khalils and Daudzai have 
given their names to the parganas wliose boundaries have been 
described in the opening paragraphs of this account. For pur- 
pose of description, the tribes may be ranged under two main 
heads : (1) the residents of Yusafzai and Hashtnagar ; and (2) 
those of Do&ba and the country south of the Kabul river. This 
division is suggested by Major James. The tribes falling 
under the first head he describes as presenting a fair speci- 
men of civilized Pathdns ” — on the one hand, brought by power- 
ful rulers into practical obedience and subjection, yet retaining, 
on the other hand, in all their essential features the individual 
freedom and patriarchal institutions of their hill brethren. In 
the second division (south of the Kabul), which was brought 
by the Sikhs into more complete subjection, the chiefs have 
been able to reduce their clansmen to a more subordinate posi- 
tion, and here accordingly the peculiar characteristics of Afghan 
communities, though not lost, have become blunted, the will of 
the chieftain being in many cases substituted for that of the 
brotherhood. 
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The chief tribes are the Mohmand, Khalil, Daudzai, Gigiani, Chapter III, C. 
Muhatnraadzai, Mandati, Yusafzai, and Khattak. All but the _ ., T 
last trace their descent from Kharshabun, son of Sarabun, one ^aifd Leading * 
of the sons of Qaia or Abdul Kashid. From Sharkbabun, a Families, 
brother of Kharshabun, are descended the Tarins, Sbiranis, Descent of the 
Mianas, Waraiches, Urmar, and other tribes represented in the PatLan tribes, 
district in smaller numbers. Kharshabun had three sons, 

Kansi, Zamand and Kand. There are few descendants of 
Kansi iii Peshawar. From Zamand are descended the 
Muhammadzai of Hashtnagar, and the Kheshgi, which no longer 
exist as a tribe. Kand had two sons, Ibrahim Ghori and 
Khakhai. To the former were born three sons who are the 
eponymous ancestors of the Khalil, the Mohmand, and the Daud- 
zai who form the Ghoria Khel. Khakhai married two wives, Mast 
and Bassu. From the latter are descended the Tarkbinri. By 
the former he had two sons, Mak and Mand ; M.ak was the 
ancestor of the Gigianis of Doaba, while from Maud are descend- 
ed the Yusafzai, who are divided into two great sections ; the 
Yusafzai proper descended from Yusaf, and the Mandanr 
descended from Mandan, son of Umar; both Yusaf and Umar 
being sons of Mand. The Yusafzai proper are now scantily 
represented in PesbAwar, there being only a small settlement 
in the Baizai valley. The Mandanr are divided into the Us- 
rodnzai, the Utmanzai, and the Uazzar, the last tribe including 
the descendants of Razzav, Mahmud, and Khizzar, three of the 
four sons of Mandan. 

The Khattaks trace their descent from Karran through Luq"' Tbe Khattaks. 
man, surnamed Khattak, a son of Burhau and grandson of Kar- 
ran. The name Khattak is derived from a Pashto expression ' 
used tauntingly after a disappointment that Luq man met with in 
the choice of a maiden. The story goes that ho and his three 
brothers, Usman, Utman, and Judran, were one day out hunt- 
ing, when four young women were seen coming towards them ; 
three brothers proposed that lot should determine the choice 
of the prizes, but Luqmau, who was the eldest, demanded 
the first choice, which was agreed to. Luqman’s choice, owing 
to the faces of the maidens being veiled, turned out contrary 
to his expectations. His brother, amused at his disappoint- 
ment, remarked Luqman pa khalekch, “Luqraan has got in the 
mud” — hence the name Khattak. There are, besides, small 
colonies of other Afghan tribes, a mixed population, not recog- 
nized as Afghans, who differ so slightly, however, from the 
Afghans that no stranger could distinguish them, and a few 
Hindus. 

The statement on the next page shows the distribution of Thedistribntionot 
the tribes and the number of villages occupied by each. These tribes and the 
main divisious or tribes have each a separate tract of country, by 

generally known by the name of the tribe now or originally 
occupying it ; for instance, the tribal portion of the Mohmanda 
is kaowQ as tappa (district) Mohmand, of the Khalils as t9pp(^ 
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(district) Klialil, of the descendants of Daud as Daudzai, of 
the Gigianis as Doaba,* of the descendants of Muhammad 
as Mnhammadzai, or more generally Hashtnagar, of the 
descendants of Yusaf and his nephew Mandanas Yusafzai. 

The Pathans in their own country are altogether an agri- 
cultural people, and live entirely on the produce of their fields 
and flocks. In former times, previous to their migration 
eastward into their present limits, they were shepherd tribes, 
more or less nomadic, and used to a hardy, open-air life. Like 
other barbarous people similarly situated, their nation was 
composed of a number of tribes, or great elans, each of which 
was split up into a multitude of lesser tribes, made 
np of numerous small societies of members of the same family. 
Though collectively bound to each other by the relationship of 
a common descent and capable of coalescing against a common 
enemy, the tribes individually formeil distinct comranuities, 
governed by separate tribal cheifs or patriarchs, eacli possessing 
its own tract of the country holding it by force of arms, and 
vigilantly guarding it against encroachment by the neighbour- 
ing tribes. Each tribe consists of a number of families who 
form separate but concordant societies, and who in matters 
that affect the interests of nil alike, confederato under 
the elders of the senior family. The larger divisions of the 
tribe are termed kaum or ‘‘ race,’^ and bear the adjunct ::ai after 
the proper name of each, as Yusafzai, “ the sous of Josp{'h,” 
Iliaszai, “ the sons of Elias,” &c. The lesser divisions are term- 
ed khel or clan, with the proper name of each preSsed, as for 
example, Ako Khel, “the clan of Ako,” Madia Khel, “ the clan 
of Madda,” Musa Khel, “the clan of Moses,” and so on. Eaeh.vuf 
and khel has its own repre.seutative chief or malik. As many of 
them are generally associated together to form one tribe, the 
chief of the most powerful clan is recognized as the head of the 
tribe they collectively form. Each malik is subordinate to the 
chief or khan of the tribe ; to him he makes his reports, and 
from him he receives his orders. The offices of khan and malik 
are hereditary, except in the case of manifest incapacity from 
mental imbecility or physical deformity, or from some objec- 
tionable quality of temper or general couduct; but there is 
nothing to prevent a man of courage and ability raising himself 
to the position of either. The independent powers of these 
chiefs — for the terms merely represent different degrees of rank 
of the same kind — are very lestrioted indeed. In matters 
affecting the welfare or interests of the tribe or clan, they 
cannot act in opposition to the wishes of the general community. 
These are ascertained through the maliks hj jirgah, or conncil 
of the “ elders” of each clan, and its sectional kfu:h, separately 
first, and collectively afterwards. Each clan is a separate 
democracy. Their members are guided in their view.s by the 

* OwiuE? to its iiositiou between tlie rivers Swat aiirl Katml, 
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Chapter III, C. “ grey beards ” or eiders, the patriarchs of the different fami- 
. — 7 lies, who, in concert with the malik, decide all matters relating 

fading * their own society. This is the regular course, but, in actual 
Families- practice, the Pathans generally take the law into their own 
hands, and, on the principle that might is right, generally act 
much as they please. 

Internal adminis- Disputes between members of the same clan are sometimes 
settled by their friends, the injured party receiving an equivalen'. 
for the injury suffered, but very seldom without the assistance of 
the elders and the malik ; and they in their decisions are guided 
by the usages of pukhtunwali, a code framed on the principles 
of equity and retaliation. Thus A kills B’s plough bullock ; the 
matter is referred to the jirgah ; they decide that B shall kill 
one of AJs plough bullocks ; he does so, and all parties are 
satisfied. Or A kills B's r.haraikar, or bondsman. B must bo 
provided with another by .d, and the matter ends. Bnt if A kills B j/ 
then B’s relatives demand the life of A : and if the jirgah succeed*^ 
in handing him over to B’s nest-of-kin for revenge, the matter 
ends in A’s death : or the payment of the price of blood [khun 
baha) w'here the case is not a bad one. Otherwise, if A escapes, 
and one of his family is not sacrificed, a feud breaks out till the ‘ 
injured party is revenged. Between members of the same 
clan such disputes seldom lead to extremes ; but where mem- 
bers of different clans are the principals, their respective clan 
divisions take up the quarrel as a personal one, and a settle- 
ment is seldom effected ; for reprisals are made on both sides, * 
and ultimately lead to a lasting estrangement or feud between 
the tribes ; for, barbarians as they are, they are most sensitive 
to any insult or slur on their bouour and independence. When 
undisturbed from without, the several tribes (in their natural 
state) are always opposed to each other ; feuds, estrangements, 
and affrays are of constant occcrrenoe ; the public roads and 
private property are alike unsafe.’' The men, although wearing 
arms as regularly as others do clothes, seldom or never move 
beyond the limits of their own lands except disguised as beggars 
or priests. jgKvervwhere family is arrayed against family, 
and tribe against tribe,-— iu fact one way and another every 
man’s hand is against his neighbour. Feuds are settled and ' ' 
truces patched up, but they break out afresh on the smallest pro- 
vocation. Such is the ordinary condition of Yusafzai beyond the 
border. But when danger threatens from without, all family 
fends-and clan jealousies -are at once forgotten, and all unite to 
repel the common enemy. Previous to the British occupation 
of the Yusafzai plain, men ploughed their fields with a rifle 
sluug over the shoulder or a sword suspended at the waist, and 
watched the g:rowth of their crops with armed pickets night 
Hiid day. Similarly, their cattle never went out to gra/.e except 
they were protected by armed guards. Happily all is now- 


* This of coars9 applies at th» pr-.;.. day only to the oountrr beyond the 

border. 
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tbs 

and 


altered, and the change is appreciated by the mass of the Chapter III, C- 

people. The cultivator now casts his seed on ground far away . ~Tp 

from his village, and is troubled by no anxieties for the safety 

of the crop. Children now lead out the cattle to graze and Families. ** 

amuse themselves at play on the mounds formerly held as internal admaaifl- 

.pickets which are still known as Badraqa Dheri from the use 

'^.which they were formerly put. Men and women follow the 

tracks across the dreary and desert maira wastes unhindered 

and undisturbed, and in their visits from village to village daily 

perform journeys their grand-parents never dreamed of. The 

tales of heroism and deeds of bloodshed, of which almost any 

mound and hollow in the country is the site, are now fast 

becoming traditions, and are only heard of from actors amongst 

the old men, who in their village homes delight the youth 

untutored in the use of arms with thrilling recitations of the 

manly deeds of their fathers. 

The arhdbs, khans, or chiefs were never powerful enough Status of 
to act in opposition to the tribe ; they were the acknowledged 
heads of their clan, which position they had acquired in the first ^ 
inatanco by force of character. They could call upon the tribe 
to arm and take the field, and they were supposed to take the 
lead ; but in matters afi'ecting the welfare or interests of the 
tribe, they could nob act without the wishes of the community, 
ascertained by the jirgah or council of elders. Some of them 
have acquired exceptionally large shares of the common land, 
but in the da/ter, f.e., Shaikh Malli’s allotment of land, they 
have nothing more than their proper share, which is in many 
instances very much less than that of other families. 

It will now be necessary to describe briefly the present DiatrLbutionoftliB 
distribution of the Afghans and miscellaneous tribes resident resident in 
in Peshawar, their members, leading men, and the settlement 
of the sub-tribes or clans, commencing with the tribes occupying 
the tract of country known as Yusafzai, which forms the 
north-east portion of the district. At Shaikh Malli’s allotment At Shaikh Malli’a 
the Yusafzai tract included, besides its present limits, the tracts allotment, 
of Swat and Boner. The main divisions of the tribe were 
Yusafzai and Mandanrs. Shaikh Malli allotted each tribe a 
portion in the plains, as well as in the hills ; the Maudanrs 
were strongest in the plain and the Yusafzais in the hills. In 
i time the Mandanr tribes in the plains appropriated the plain 
I lands of the Yusafzais, and the Yusafzais gained the hill land of 
the Mandanrs. This will account for the tract of country 
■^bearing the name of Yusafzai, although now held almost 
i^ltogether by Mandanrs. 

Mandanr had four sons— Manno, Ilazzar, Mahmfid pedigree table 
•and Khizzar. Manno’s sons were Utmau and Usman; their 
descendants occupy the eastern corner of the Yusafzai 
lain. Utmdn had two wives. From the first are descended 
he 'Akazai, Kanizai and Alizai, collectively known as 
tmanzai proper ; from the second the Saddozai. A full 


of Mandanr. 
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Chapter III, C- pedigree table, tracing tbe descent of the leading families, is 

Tribes and Castes i 


given opposite page 89 of Ceptain Hastings’ Settlement heport. 


and Leading 
Families. 


’ They occupy that portion of the district which, with taopa 

of I he Peshav 


iaizai, 

Dis- 


is now known as Yusafzai, a sub-division 
The pedigree table trict. 

^andanr’ Tappa Baizai to the northwards was originally a portion of 
the allotment made to the descendants of Bazid, also known as 
Baizai, a grandson of Ynsaf. At the present time possession 
in Baizai is held by some Baizais, Khattaks, and Utman Khels ; 
the last two tribes were called in by the Baizais to strengthen 
themselves against the Kanizais, and the original feudal tenure 
on which they first held has grown into a proprietary one, which 
was upheld at settlement. Pome of the leading families enjoy 
the title of khans. The generality of leading men in villages 
are called maliks. 


Tappa Muhammad- Continuing in a south-westerly direction, we come to the tri- 

nagar tract of country occupied by tlie Muhainmadzais, and known 
as Hashtnagar ; its northern boundary abuts on the independent 
territory held by the Utman Khels and Banizais. Commencing 
from fort Abazai, it lines the left bank of the river for a distance 
of twenty-three miles as far south as the large village of Kheshghi. 
The average width of the tract is thirteen miles ; on its outer or 
eastern boundary lies tbe Yusafzai tract, above described. 

The leading men are Jvluhahbat Khun of Toru, Khwaja 
Muhammad Khan of Hoti, Ibrahim Khan of Mardan, belong- 
ing to the Ranizai section, the Amazai Khans of Sadum, Akhun 
Khdn of Ismaila in Razzar, Habib Khan of Khunda and Abdul 
Ghafur Khan, of Zaida. 

The following extract from the Yusafzai Assessment Repoit 
of 1895 summarises the character of the population of that sub- 
division : — 


Population and 
tribal distribution. 


Practically the whole of the area, except in Baizai and iJolaknama, is held by the 
Maudaur or Maudau branch of the Khakhai Palluins. The maiii sub-divisions of the 
clan are the Kamalzai and Amazai in Jlardan and Razzar, Sadozai and Utmanzai in 
Swabi. These and their Bub-divisiona arc fully explained on page 81 of Captain 
Hastings’ Final Settlement Report, w'here the old distribution of the land amongst 
the clans by Shaikh Malli is also noticed. The L'tman Khel in Kliaiki, Kui 
Barmul, Pipal, Mian Khan and Sang-ao and the Khattaks of Luntlkhwiir, Katlang 
and Jallala were brought in to protect the Ynsafzai who .'-till hold Eabuzai, 
Shamuzai and Mattaiu Baizai. Tlio others in Bolaknama acqiiiieu their lands by 
conquest, and some of the estates in tliis circle liave a voiw mixed population 
The Khudu Khel own Baja and Bam Khel, and the Gaduii Babini against which 
must be set the fact that tbe Utmiinzai own Torbela in Hazara and Kabbal 
and one or two trans-border villages near Maluiban. Zarobi in the Kindra Darya 
circle is owned by Bajauris, who were formerly Malatar tenants, who still divide 
the area by swoid hilts. The people as a whole arc a lino manly race of indepen- 
dent but respectful bearing, and are certainly the pleasantest to deal with of any 
of the tribe- bolding the Peslmwar valley. The Khattaks and L'tmiln Khel are in- 
dustriousaud fair cultivators, aad their wives lielp in the held w ork generalh- The 
other Pathans are bat indifferent cultivators and are particularly bad at oettino- 
their wells to work effectively, which is probably due to the fact that this fg com” 
paratively a new form of agricnltare amongst them. The Amazai in Sadum are 
perhaps the least satisfactory. All are jealous, superstitious and revengeful 
proud of their descent and the strict observance of the Pathau point of honor’ 
but brave and Uospitablo to a degree. They are more industrioos and less given’ 
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to extravagance and gaiabiing than the Muhaniiiiadzai of [lashtuagar, but not Cha.pt6r III C* 

above highway robbery and houso-broaking and arc endowed with bur a t'Ciinry 

r-jspect for human life. In their ordinary dealinirs they aie fiauk and '’I’ou i<> CastCS 

all outward apjiourance, but in reality are ])r»)ne to eveiy fi.-rin of intniiue and aild L€a.di]l§^ 

trickery lo gam their ends. Tn Swabi and the iiuud er of self-ciilti- Families* 

\atiuji proprietors is lat go, and rhvoughont the snhdivisinn the area in the liands ^ ^ , 

of teuant& is innch Ic?s than in Charsadda, while Awiins and otluu* Hiiidkfs arc , -i 

coinparaLively lare. A good tnany estates are iieid ny LTnjars as ten.mrs or o\v nei s 

who. it is beheveil, represent the oiiginal population, and b<ui’.e have bet n t. ikon 

over by Tanaivali and MalliA* tenants and other ini&cellarioous clans Sayuds 

hold 12 estates, but are not satisfactory landowners, and in ^luhib Iluiula at any 

rale have a very uuGuviablo reputation. 


'riiis tribe is the most important nmonp; tlie mixed popn" 
latiou of Hablitnagai-j where tliey settled towards tlie close 
the reign of Akbar. Dr. Dellew says of them : “ They have 

always remained distinct from the Yiisafzai nnt il recent times 
on account of sectarian differences in matter.s of religion ; and, 
moreover, being nearer to the city of Pesliawar, they have 
always been more or le^s subject t ) it.s successive governors ; 
■whilst the Yuscufzai on the adjoining ))lain managed, by the aid 
of their luonntaiu reti’eats, to maintaiii m.jre or less of indepeud- 
ence. The district was for a long time held as a hereditary /dpt r 
by the Ali Khel khans, till Yar Muhatnmuil Kli.ati, Barak/.ni, be- 
came ruler of Peshawar ; he then farmed it himself, in common 
Avith the rest of the Pe.^haAvar District. Uis rnlo lasted sixteen 
or seventeen years, and was succeeded by that of the Sikhs in 
1832. During tlieir stay they squeezed as much as they conhl 
out of the country, and in 18-15 made the district over to Sya I 
Muhammad Khan, the son of Sardar Pir IMuhammad Khan, and 
he held it till the British annexed the couiury in 1850. The 
population of Hashtnagar is a very mixed one, and is reckoned 
in all at about five and twenty thousand souls, and can muster 
about five thousand malcldock men. The tribe is descended from 
Muhammad, sou of Zamand, and is divided into eight branches — 
Tangi, Sherpao, Umiazai, Turangzai, Utmanzai, Bazzar, Char- 
sadda and Prang. Their pedigree is given at page 103 of 
Captain Hastings’ lleport. Each branch holds one of the eight 
large villages of which the tappa is composed. 

They have a had reputation and are desperate gamblers not- 
withstanding the great benefits which they have derived from the 
canal which has raised ordinary iiialiks to the wealth and 
status of khans ; they are perhaps the most discontented, 
treacherous and disloyal clan in the district, and large numbers 
of them from Tangi joined in 1897 in the attacks on our troops at 
Malakand, 


Tlio Muhammad' 
zai otherwise known 
ivs Maliamandzai. 


General Cnnniugham, at page 50 of his Ancient GeograplLij Derivation of th 
of India, considers the modern name of Hashtnagar may bo Uushtuagar. 
only a slight alteration of the name Hastinagra or “city of Hasti,” 
which might have been applied to the capital of Astes, the 
Prince of Peukelastis, and that the reference given by the people 
to the derivation of the name, from the eight towns, is simply a 
plausible meaning given by a Persiauised Muhammadan popn- 
latiou, to whom the fSauskrit Hastinagra was unintelligible. 
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Chapter III, C- The distribution of property in the four upper villages is 
_ .. 7_ , puchawari. i.e., the areas are considered as representing 6,000 

and Leading pucnas or shares ; in the tour lower villages the areas are con- 
Families- sidered as representing 480 hakhrds or shares. There is no pro- 
The distribution portion between a hakhra and pucha ; both mean a share ; the 
of property. different scale of internal distribution can only be accounted 

for by the fact that the shareholders in the Tangis, Sherpao, 
llmarzai and Turangzai must have been so numerous as to 
necessitate the division into so large a number of shares for dis- 
tribution purposes. There is no fixed area for a share of pucha. 
There are both aholgira (rice-bearing land) and maira (high- 
land) hamlets. The former are along the banks of the Swat 
1 iver ; some of them are still held by the tribe, but many have 
slipped from their hands ; the maira hamlets to the north and 
west are of recent origin and, as a rule, were enjoyed by the 
leading khans and maliks. The seven maira divisions of tahsil 
Hashtnagar are (I) the Tangis, (2) Umarzai, (3) Turangzai, (4) 
Utmanzai, (5) Razzar, (6) Charsadda, (7) Prang, each of which 
has its main village and hamlets. 

The large villages of Kheshgi and Nowshera were originally 
outlying hamlets of the Umarzai and Turanzai sub-divisions ; 
they have been, since British rule, included with Tahsil Nowshera. 
Here also the leading men are known as khans and maliks. 

The chief are Afzal Khan and Ghulam Haidar of Trangi, 
Abdullah Khaii of Umarzai, Nur IHuhammad Khan of Eajjar 
aud Muhabbat Khan of Prang. 

The Mandanrsand This Completes the Mandanrs and Baizais occupying the 
mo^*n!aS*'^^o*f *an plain and the Muhammadzais ; they, of all the tribes 

tribes. in the district; may bo put down as the most manly and plain 

spoken, probably owing to their having remained independent 
so long after the other tribes, and consequently retaining much 
of the independent bearing of the Afghan. 

The Gigianis. South of Hashtnagar, enclosed by the rivers Swat and 

Kabul, and lying between the site of Panjpao on the north, and 
Garhi Sharf Khan on the south is tappa Doaba, the heritage of 
the Gigianis. They are the descendants of Daulat Qadam, 
said to have been an adopted son of Makh’s ; he was married 
according to some to Mussammat Gagi, said to be a daughter of 
Makh’s ; others say she was a daughter of Torbin Tarin, and it 
is after her they are called Gigianis. They are divided into 
two main clans, Hotak and Zirak. Captain Hastings gives 
their pedigree table at page 108 of his Settlement Report. The 
original distribution was by kandia ; each kandi was made up of 
KM) bakhrds (shares). Tappa Doaba consisted of 36 kandis. 
The villages were either full kandis, or some proportional shares 
of a kand i. 

The lands of this tribe were for many years held in jdgir 
by the Durdni Sardars. These jagirdars were adepts at the art 
of rack-renting, and their exactions almost destroyed the pro- 
prietary tenures of the Gigianis. Had these j^irdArs held the 
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lands of this tappa a few years longer than they did, it ia pro- Chapter III, C. 
bable that no distinction would have remained between the — 7 

old proprietary and tenant claase.s, except in a few leading 
families. The treatment thus experienced by the Gigianis Families, 
has left permanent traces on their character. They are The Gijnanta. 
good cnltivators, but have few of the sturdy qualities ordinarily 
attributed to Afghans. The leading men of the Gigianis are 
Mahbi'ib Khan of Matta Moghal Khel, Akram Miiin of Kangra, 

Nasrulla Khan of Atnbadher, and Malik Mozaffar of Nahakki. 

The remainder of the tappa is occupied by Halimca 
Molimands aud rai.scellaneous classes ; to the former belong 
the Panjpao lands situated to the west of the tappa ; they pay 
only a nominal revenue. Their village was razed in 1863, 
during which year they had given trouble ; permission to rebuild 
on other sites has been granted, but as these sites are command- 
ed by the Shabkadar fort they prefer residing in independent 
territory, only visiting Panjpao at sowing and harvest time. 

This course agrees with their reputation for pride and stubborn- 
ness. The hamlets of Panjpao are Mian Isa and Mardana. 

The next tribal tract on the left bank of the Kabul is Haudzai occupied 
Daudzai, occupied mainly by the descendants of Daud, a colony ^end.unts 
of the Tarakzai clan of the hill Muhinands, and miscellaneouscoionyoftheTara’k- 
clasaes of Afghans aud Hindkis. The limits of the tract which r'lm of the hdl 
formed the original tahsil boundaries were between the Adezai 
branch of the Kdbul river, the Shaikh-ka-katha and the Budni and^Hindkls. ^ 
stream, and from Miohni in the north-v/est to Akbarpnra in the 
south-west. The tribe belongs to the Ghori Khel divizion, as 
distinguished from the Khakais and settled in the district 
with the Khalils and Mohmands aud received the rich lowlands 
ou the right bank of the Kabul between tappas Khalil and 
Khalsa. There are three main sections of the tribe— Mainur, 

Yusuf aud Mandki. Captain Hastings gives their pedigree 
table opposite page 1 1 1 of his Report. 

The Gnlbela, Charpriza aud Khaztina families are the best 
known now in Daudzai, but the khans have not much influence. 

Commencing with the upper part of the tappa we come to The Tarakzai elan 
a colony of the Tarakzai clan of the upper or Bar Mohmands. jtohnTands^^''*^ 
They occupy the upper villages, and like their neighbouring * 
kinsmen, the Halimzai Mohmands, pay only a nominal revenue. 

The fl’arakzai section of the Mohmands are said to have origin- 
ally resided in that portion of the district known as Kh.alsa ; 
they either left or were turned out in Jahangir’s rule and settled 
in the hills above the present Michni fort. In an encounter 
with the Daudzais they lost five men, and in exchange as 
blood-money (khun haha) received the villages of Bela Moh- 
raandau and Zormaudi; these villages represent daftar and 
belong to the tribe. In Ahmad Shah’s reign Zain Khan, one 
of the leading men in the tribe and the ancestor of the Mur- 
chakhel .section, was recognized a.s khan, and had 12 villages 
ade over to him in consideration of their command of the 
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(lams whieli turn the water of the Kabul river into the irrigation 
cuts of Khalil, Daudzai and Khalsa. A further account of these 
and the Halitnzai Mohinands is given in Chapter V, Section B. 
Their land is minutely subdivided, the people are much addicted 
to gambling, and there are no wealthy men amongst them. 

A pedigree table of the Bar Mohmand.s, traced to their 
main clans, is given on page 113 of Captain Hastings^ Report. 

The Khalil tappa of this district extends for 20 mile? 
along the foot of the Kliaibar hills, with an average breadth of 
ten miles from east to west, from the Kabul southwards to the 
commencement of the Mohmand tappa. It is bounded on the 
east by the tappa of Daudzai. Its area is 72’80 square miles. 
'I'he Khalils are descended from Khalil and are divided into four 
main clans — Mattezai, Barozai, Ishaqzai and Tallarzai. Captain 
Hastings gives their pedigree table opposite page 117 of his 
Report. They, with the filohmands and Daudzais, formed the 
Chnria Khel clan of Afghans and were formerly settled along 
the banks of the Tarnak river, south of Ghazni. They de- 
scended to Pe.shawar in the reign of Kamran, son of Babar, and 
witli tlio as.?istance of that prince drove the Dalazaks across the 
Indus. From their residence in the open plain they have always 
been more subject than other tribes. Their chiefs are styled 
arhcils. 'I’hey resemble the Yusafzai in a great measure. 
They wear, in winter, dark blue coats of quilted cotton, which 
are th.rowu aside as the summer advances, when a large Afghan 
skirt and a white and blue turban foi in tlie dress of the people. A 
lungi, either twisted round the waist or worn over the shoulder, 
is always part of their attire. The Khalil arfedts in the time of 
the Sikhs held their lands \n jdgir on condition of service, and 
this was continued to them on the annexation of the Peshawar 
district by the British. Durinor the Mohmand disturbances in 
]8o0-51 they permitted a number of the hostile members of 
this tribe to escape through their fief. For this misfeasance 
their jag Irs were reduced, and they were temporarily exiled to 
Lahore, but afterwards were allowed to return to their homes, 
and their grant.? were restortd. The tappa is irrigated by both 
the Bara and Kabul rivers; but even with this help in irrigation 
from the Kabul river the ti act is not as well cultivated or 
valuable as that of the Mohmand.?, their neighbours on the 
opposite bank of the Bara. '1 he portion of Khalil known as 
the Garhis to the north-west originally belonged jointly to the 
Daudzai and Khalil tribes. Tltey gave it to some Mians, from 
whose ancestor, Shah Rasul, tl.e Khalil arbdbn, allege they pur- 
chased. The title of tlie leading men in this tribe is arhdb, * 
a word meaning lord, master or cherisher, and conferred in the 
first instance by Shall Jahan Badshah on Muhammad Asil Khan, 
Khalil. Previous to that time their lieadmen were known as 
malihs. The arbdbs are all of the Mitha Khel section, and are 

^ The Arabic broken pliual of Habb (a loifl) used in a cumulative sensn Jor 
greater dignity. 
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now represented by Dost l>Iuhammad Khan, Farid Khan and Chapter III, C. 

Bahadur Khan, of whom the second and third are in Govern- . 

ment employ as Political Tahsildar and Subadar, Border Military 

Police, respectively. Their power and influence is much decreas- Families. 

ed since the Khaibar tribes came under direct management. 

Across the Bara stream, on the south-west corner of the Tappa Mohmand. 
district, come the Mohmands. Their villages, with a few excep- The Mohmanda. 
tions, are situated between the right bank of the Bara and the 
Afridi hills. All but the five southernmost villages are irrigated 
by Bara water. The irrigated land is very productive, and, 
compared with the adjoining land of the Khalils, is superior, 
and it is more productive because of the greater number of pro- 
prietors, who are better farmers and more hardworking. There 
is a marked difference in the character of the occupants of the 
villages nearest the Afridi border and those whose villages are 
near the city. The troublesome villages in the Sikh time were 
Mashokhel and Adezai ; their revenue was never collected 
without a show of force. The tribe is divided into five main sec- 
tions — Mayarzai, Musazai, Dawezai, Mattanni and Sirgani. The 
pedigree table will be found on page 122 of Captain Hastings’ 

Report. These plain Mohmands are of the same stock as the 
Bar or Hill Mohmands, but have been separated from them ever 
since the migration described at page 53. The Mohmand divi- 
sion is a very important part of the district, the character of the 
people, their proximity to, and frequent intercourse with, the 
independent tribes on their border being considered. In the 
more fertile part, on the south side of the Bara, there are 
several large and important villages, amongst which Mashokhel, 

Sulimankhel, Shahabkhel, Sheikh-Muhammadi, Bazidkhel, 
and Badabher may be considered the principal. There are no 
villages in the district excepting perhaps Tangi and Charsadda 
in Hashtnagar and some of the large villages of Yusafzai, in 
which there is more crime committed than iu these. The Bada- 
bher thana is partly from this, and partly from its situation on 
the Kohat road, and the passing and re-passing of Bassikhels, 

GaliwMs and Hassankhels to and from Peshawar, carrying on 
their trade in firewood and salt, one of the most important in 
the district. The most remote large village on that border is 
Sheikhan, inhabited chiefly by a race of Sheikhs who are some- 
what venerated by the Afridis. The leading man now in the 
village is Sheikh Muhammad Akbar. In the further part of the 
Mohmand division, on the road to Kohat (i.e., towards the Kohat 
pass) there are the important villages of Mattanni and 
Adezai, which have often figured in the criminal annals of the 
district. Next to them may be mentioned Azakhel. The 
headmen of the Mohmands are also styled arhtibd, and they 
allege this name was conferred by Shah Jahau Badshah, but 
this is doubtful, as they are unable to produce sanads like their 
neighbours the Khalils, and it is quite possible the title after 
being conferred on the Khalils was assumed by them. Tho load- 
ing arbdb of the Mohmands, on whom has also been conferred 
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. ’ ' tbe title of nawah, was Sarfaraz Khan, who was drowned by 

Tribes and Castes a flood in the Bara, some eight years ago. He has been 
and Leading succeeded by his son Muhammad Husain Khan. The second 
® ■ arbdb is now Muhammad Azam Khan, and both enjoy large 
grants from Government. 

It now remains to describe the tract of country hitherto 
o cou ry. known as Tahsil Nowshera, occupied mainly by Khattaks and 

miscellaneous classes. That portion of it known as Khalsa and 
the Bandajat were originally the ontlying hamlets of the Moh- 
mands and Khalils. Nowshera and Kheshgi, as already stated, 
were Hashtnagar hamlets. The Khattaks occupy the hills, the 
strip of plain between the hills, and the Landai river to Now- 
shera, and a small tract of country between the stream and the 
Sir-i-maira included with the tahsil of Swabi. Its length is 50, 
breadth 15, and area 309 square miles. The different clans and 
classes of people, with the number and name of the chief villages 
in their possession, is given in the subjoined statement 


Name of olau or class of 
people. 

Number of 
villages and 
hamlets held by 
them. 

Names of the chief villages. 

Khattaks 

54 i 

Akora, Dag Ismail Khel. 

Afridfs ... 

8 

Silla Khana. 

Miscellaneous Afghans 

13 

Nowshera Kalan, Pabbi Jallozai. 

Miscellaneous Pathans 

27 

Kheshgi, Urmar, Tarn Lahore. 

Sayads 

8 

Pir Sabaq. 

Sikhs ... 

2 

Kund. 

Hindkfs 

20 

Jahangfra, Khairabad, B u d h a i, 
Harguoi, Masmah. 


The Khattaks. By far the largest number of villages are held by Khat- 

taks; they are located in the south-eastern corner of the district. 
The derivation of their name has already been given at page 127. 
They are divided into two main branches known as the eastern or 
Akora, and the western or Teri Khattaks. The greater portion 
of the Eastern Khattaks are attached to the Peshawar district, 
while the remainder and the Western Khattaks are attached to 
Kohat. The tribe was originally under one chief, who in the 
time of Akbar undertook to protect the road to Peshawar, receiv- 
ing in return a grant of the plain from Khairabad to Nowshera. 
At that time the communication with Peshawar was in danger of 
being cut off by the depredations committed in the Giddar Galli : 
the chief had also sufficient power to collect from his tribe a 
small revenue, deriving further emoluments from the Jutta Salt 
Mine. His successors appear to have held their chiefship under 
the confirmation of the Delhi Emperors and usually met a violent 
death at the hands of their relatives. The celebrated Khushal 
Khan was their most noted chieftain, whose wars with Aurang- 
zeb in the latter part of the seventeenth century and temporary 
imprisoument in the fort of Gwalior have been noticed above. 
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The last chief who held sway over the entire tribe was Saadat Chapter III, C 
Khan, who received from Timur 81iah the title of Sarfaraz Khan, and Castes 

by which he is more commonly known in recognition of services and Leading 
rendered by his brother Khushcil Khiin to the king’s father Families- 
Ahmad Shah when the former engaged the Mahrattas near The Khattake. 
Hassan Abdal and lost his life in the action. At his death bis 
son succeeded to the Khanship of the eastern Khattaks and re- 
sided at Akora on the Kabul river ; his authority extended to near 
Khushalgarh on the Indus, below which the western Khattak.s 
remained under the authority of the sons of iShahbaz Khan, 
a younger brother of Sarfaraz Khan who resided at Teri. 

When Ranjit Singh made first a passing visit to Peshawar he 
received assistance from Abbas Khan, the great-grandson of 
Sarfaraz, who was then the chief of the Akora Khattaks, which 
led to a friendship that aroused the jealousy of the Barakzai 
Sarddrs who invited him to Peshawar through Alim Khan, 

Orakzai, where he was imprisoned and afterwards poisoned by 
order of Yar Muhammad Khan. Khwas Khan, brother of the 
late Abbas, was murdered by Afzal Khan, whose father, 

Najaf Khan, succeeded to the chiefship of Akora. He conti- 
nued in power for a long time owing to his connexion 
with the three Barakzai Sardars, who married three of his 
nieces ; but they received from him an annual tribute ot 
Rst 12,000. When the Sikhs took actual possession of Peshdwar 
Najaf Khan fled to the hills and they assumed the direct 
management of all the plain country of the eastern Khattaks 
and built a fort at Jahangira. Subsequently, Jafar Khdn, 
cousin of the two murdered brothers Abbas and Khwas, 
forming an alliance with Arsla Khan, the Chief of Zaida in 
Yusafzai, went against Najaf Khan and expelled him from 
Nilab. This Jafar Khan had been a Jainadar of horse under 
Captain Wade, but now became a rival for the Khanship with 
Najaf Khan. The Sikhs had left all the hill villages as a jdgir 
attached to the chiefship, stipulating that the Attock road 
should be kept open and free from plunder. Its value was 
estimated at Rs. 10,000 including certain ferry dues and cus- 
toms, and General Avitabile continued to transfer it at pleasure 
until it was finally divided betwen Jafar Khan and Najaf Khiin. 

Their Jdgir was confirmed to them by the Darbar, and when 
the second Sikh War broke out Jafar Khan is said to have 
joined Chattar Singh with 1,000 men and Najaf Khan to have 
gone to Pir Muhammad Khan at Peshawar. The latter was 
murdered soon after in the fort of Jahangira by the sons of 
Khwas Khan in revenge for their father’s death, and they 
immediately fled to Swat. Muhammad Afzal Khan was con- 
firmed in his father’s position by Dost Muhammad Khan, then 
at Peshdwar, and together with Jafar Khan was found in 
possession at the annexation of the country. Jafar Khan is 
said to have been the first man to enter the fort of Attock for 
plunder after the retirement of Major Herbert, but neither he 
nor Muhammad Afzal Khan attempted to oppose or molest 
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Chapter III, C- the British force on their way to Peshawar. Jafar Khan is a 
_ — T man of much cunning and intrigue, but not wholly devoid of 

Leading ^ chieftainship, whilst Afzal Khan is both cruel 

Families. and cowardly, and lowly esteemed throughont the country. 

The Khattaks. 'Phe Khattaks, as a people, are a most favourable specimen 

of Pathans, and deserved better leaders than have lately been in 
power over them ; they retain all the good qnalities for which 
they were renowned under Khushal the Great, are brave and in- 
dependent, and the only Afghan tribe which can lay claim to 
faithfulness Active and industriou.“, they are largely engaged 
in trade, and the evil name they :it one time acquired was 
caused by the Afridis of Bori and Janakor, who plundered ui 
the Rawalpindi and Peshawar Districts, and found an asylum 
for themselves and a place of concealment :or stolen property and 
imprisoned Hindus, in the Khattak jungles, under the sanction of 
Afzal Kiian, against whom the Khattaks were powerless as long 
as he exercised unlimited control over them. There are three 
classes amongst the Khattaks, apart from the general body of 
the people : Ist, the Khan Khel, which includes all the relatives 
of the chiefs; 2nd, the Fakir Khel ; and, 3rd, the Kaka Khel. 
The leading Khan Khel families now are those of Akora, Saidn 
and Manduri. The Fakir Khel are the descendants of the elder 
brother of the renowned Khushal Khan, who retired 
from the world at the instigation of Kahimkar, the great 
Khattak saint, since which time they have acquired 
a character for sanctity, and to them is entrusted the 
keeping of valuable property m times of public danger or in- 
ternal feuds. The Kaka Khel are the descendants of the above 
saint, whose shrine is seven miles from Nowshera, much resorted 
to as a place of. pilgrimage and believed by popular supersti- 
tion to bo the scene of many miraculous cures. Very large 
numbers of people assemble annually from all neighbouring 
countries in April at a fair held at the shrine, which is 
picturesquely situated amongst the low hills skirting the plain, 
covered at this point with dense brushwood. This class has 
acquired a veneration beyond the district and is respected 
amongst the wildest tribes of Afghanistan ; one instance only 
has occurred of a KAka Khel being killed even by the Kbaibaris, 
who were compelled to pay a large fine on the occasion. Zaid 
Gul of this tribe lived at the foot of the hills to the south of 
the Kohat Pass, near Fort Mackeson, and was the Pir of 
Adam Khel Afridis ; other members of the family are Aftab Gul 
residing at Abazai on the Swat river, whose influence in the 
Utman Khel hills is considerable, and Rahim Shah and Rabat 
Shah, well known in connection with Swat and Chitral affairs, 
who now live in Hashtnagar. The remainder of the Khattaks 
are exceedingly poor: their country, with the exception of a 
small strip on the bank of the river, being rugged, full of 
ravmos and unfit for cultivation. Their hills afford good 
pa8tura.ge for cattle and goats, of which they have large herds. 
All their bullocks are trained to carry loads, and the Khattaks 
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form the principal carriers of salt to the countries north of Chapter III, C. 
Pesh.awar and all Afghanistan. To this circumstance of foreign _ ., ~ 

travel, which canuot but tend to civilize, combined with o- * 
desire to retain the respect entertained for large divisions of Families.^ 
their tribe, they are, perhaps, indebted for the good qualities The Khattaks. 
which so remarkably distinguish them from all other Afghans. 

An immigration from the Khattaks to the Lund Khwar valley in 
Yusafzai took place some generations back. That valley was 
then occupied by several clans of the Baezai tribe of Yusafzai, 
the remainder of whom were in Swat. Apprehensive of the 
encroachments of the Mandan clan, they called the Khattaks 
to their assistance, who finally succeeded in establishing them- 
selve.s on the lands of the Mattorzai, which have remained in 
their possession to the present day. 

In the Khattak country there are — besides the well-known 
shrine of Kaka Sahib in the village of Ziarat — the following 
shrines ; — 

Sheikh Babar Sdhib’s, ( Faqir Sahib’s, 

Mirza Gul Sahib’s, | Habak Sahib’s. 

An account of the shrines will be found in the English 
village note-books of Ziarat, Dag Ismail Khel and Jalozai. The 
buildings are not very interesting, architecturally speaking, and 
consist of low domed masonry constructions. 

The following extract from paragraph 52 of the Peshawar- 
Nowshera Assessment Report, 1895, describes the character of 
the population south of the Kabul river ; — 

“ The oldest in date of «amval are the Dilazaks, who bold Dilazak and 
Gtilozai in the Shdhi I^Iahal and llazarkhani near Tcsbawar. They are, howerer, 
but a wretched remnant of a once all-powerful clan, and are in very reduced 
circumstances and hopelessly in debt. The Mohmands are the strongest clan 
in the Peshawar talisil, as they have multiplied evcoedingly and lioldings are 
relatively very small liDth araonffst the Barn Mohmands and their congeners the 
Tarakzai Mohmands of Miclini. They arc rather a surly, di^coutcntcd set, and 
the Tarakzai are determined gamblers, but they are industrious and culti- 
vate themselves to a greater e.xteut than any other class of Pathan proprietors 
except the Khattaks. 

“After the Mohmands the Khalils arc the most prominent clan. Though 
not so strong in numbers as the Mohmands, they have always played a leading 
part in history owing to their position near tlie Khaibar. They are not as satis- 
factory as cultivator.^, and the leading clan, or Arbabkhel, who hold their lands 
free save for the payment of oue-fourth revenue, are very numerous and on very 
bad terms, which gives rise to constant friction and trouble. The Barazai section 
to the north of the fnpjni have alwnvs been very leniently treated and even now 
enjoy large remissions. I do not think that the clan has benefited by this 
leniency and they have a good deal too much wind in their heads considering 
their present status 

“ The Daudzais are weak in numbers and appear to be a steadily dwindling 
race. This is probably due to the unhealthy character of the riverain and swampy 
tract in which they live. They do very little cultivation themselves and are 
decidedly extravagant, and so are not as a rule well off. Otherwise they are 
peaceable and easily managed and do not possess any great political importance. 

Of the miscellaneous tribes in Beshawar the Awans are the most important as, 
with their cousins the Khands, they own nearly the whole of the KhMsa and 
Kasba tappas and furnish the bulk of the tenants in Daudzai. They are indns- 
triotis cultivators and get as much out of their holdings as possible. The vicinity 
of the city, however, has led them into extravagant habits, and the load of debt 
on many of the estates, especially those containing leading families who have 
conformed too fully to Pathan usages, is very heavy. 
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“ In Nowsbera the Khattaks are by far the most important class. Living as 
they do in a hilly and dry portion of the district and being compelled to ivork 
largely as carriers and traders for their living, they are a singularly healthy and 
fine set of men. Brave s ddiers and industrious cultivators, they deserve well 
in every respect of Government, and though they have inherited a considerable 
share of the Pathan vices of treachery and rapacity, they possess in a marked 
degree the best qualities of the race and are always pleasant to deal with. 

“ The Muhammadzais of Kheshgi and Nowshera resemble in most respects 
their brethren of Hashtuagar, but as they were outlying settlements of the clan, 
consisting probably of the poorer members, they are not so haughty or extrava- 
gant and are much more easy to manage. The Urmars on the border of tli(3 
Peshawar tahsil are closely akin to the Khattaks and are hardy traders, thongli 
very quarrelsome and litigious. The Tariiis, Tirahis, Bosuds, Babars and other 
imscellaneous Pathans, who with the Hindkis hold the bulk of the Chiihi Kahri 
circle, deserve no special mention, and they have lost most of the cliaracteristics 
of the true Pathans and resemble ordinary cultivators in the Punjab. The 
Urivakhel Afridis of the Sillah Khana group of villages near Cherat were the 
poorest and the worst behaved clan in the district. Thanks, however, to the 
Cherat allowances and the excellent opening they have for labour in the canton- 
ment, they are now exceedingly well off and have settled down considerably 
since Inst settlement, though still much addicted, among themselves, to murder 
and violent crime.'* 

Amidst tbe fanatical Patlian population of this district the 
Sayads naturally occupy a position of great social promiuence. 
Writing especially of the Yusafzai Sayads, Dr. Bellew says: 
“ Their bold, obtrusive and continual publication of their 
sacred character and descent draws from the ignorant a 
reverential and awful respect, and at the same time gives 
them great influence over the mass of the people they 
dwell amongst. They use this to their own advantage and 
manage to get from the Afghans considerable tracts of land 
in gift as a perpetual and hereditary possession, besides 
the usual alms-offerings. The astandddrs (persons who hold 
land acquired by virtue of the reputed sanctity of their an- 
cestry) of this class are very numerous, and in some localities 
constitute entire village communities. On this they live peace- 
ably and undisturbed as agriculturists, and enjoy the respect 
and good-will of their duped neighbours. The Sayad is always 
addressed by the title of Shah.” 

In the popular phraseology of the district all the tribes of 
Indian, as opposed to' Pathan, origin, are massed together under 
the designation of “ Hindki.^’ With the exception only of the 
trading classes (separately noticed below), these are all Muham- 
madans, The principal tribes among them are those of the 
Gnjars and Awans. The Awaus are fully described in the 
Gazetteer of the Jhelum district. 

The Gnjars are especially numerous in Yusafzai, where 
they form the entire population of many villages. They are 
distinctly of Indian blood, and are probably descendants of the 
original Hindu population of the country, though they have 
a,dopted much of the Afghan into their customs and mode of 
life. They are found also in some numbers beyond the border 
of British Yusafzai. There they have no hereditary possessions, 
but are held in a state of vassalage under Afghan masters, pay- 
ing a land-tax for their holdings in cash or kind, and liable to 
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military service and forced labour at the call of the Khan under 
whose protection they live. Asa class they are a fine, healthy 
and athletic race, much resembling the Afghans among whom 
they dwell. They are exclusively engaged in agriculture or as 
graziers. As a rule the}' are said to be ‘‘comfortably, if not 
richly off, according to their own standard of comparison,” main- 
taining mor(> independence than the other tribes located among 
the Patli^ns. Dr. Bellew etates that in Tusafzai “ they equal 
in numbers about the whole of the rest of the population not 
Afghan,” and he puts down their total number (apparently in 
the t«/ioZe of theYusafzai territory including Independent Yu- 
safzai) as 75,000 souls. 

The Awans, Kashmiris and other Hindkia constitute the 
class of mechanics, artificers and petty traders throughout the 
district. They are styled collectively hamsdya or fakir, terms 
which Dr. Bellew renders ‘ dependant ’ and ‘ vassal.’ The same 
writer gives the following list of trade-guilds represented in 
Yusafzai ; hnghwdn, gardener, fruiterer, &c. ; charikdr, plough- 
man, cultivator ; chamdr, tanner, currier, &c. ; darzi, tailor ; dum, 
musician, &c. ; pa(f6(i, shepherds and cattle graziers (they aie 
also called rawaiiri) ; jolah, weavers, rope-makers, &c.; kaldl, 
potters and brick-makers ; lohdr, ironsmiths (called also taudi 
kdtigar) ; rnusulli, sweepers, grave-diggers, &c. (also called 
shdhikhel ■, iiandap, cotton dressers and cleaners; rangrait, 
dyers (also called d/iofu') ; nof, barbers, dentists, cappers, &c.: 
pamdri, druggists, perfumers, &c. ; pardcha, carriers, pedlars 
(also called tattai".-, tali, oil and soap-makers ; tarkhdn, carpenters 
(also called sari kdrigar) ; zargar, gold and silverainiths, jewellers. 
The members of each profession or trade-guild live in separate 
societies, intermarrying only among themselves. They have 
88 a rule no pn'prietary rights in the .soil, but rent their houses 
from the Afghdn owner.’, and generally a patch of land as 
well ; for, as a rule, none of these classes can live entirely by 
their trades, the demand for their services being too small to 
yield a return sufficient for the support of a family. 

One stage lower than the hamsdya is the ghuldm, or slave. 
These are said to be still numerous in Yusafzai, even within the 
British border, where, however, they are of course no longer 
bought and sold T’hey are the descendant.s of former captives 
of war, or purchases from the hill tracts north of Kabul. 
They perform household, farm, or agricultural labour for their 
raasteirs. and are in retuin fed, clothed and sheltered, and, as 
a. rule, are much more comfortably off than many of the inde- 
pendent mechanic olns.-.. The men are t-rmed mrai, and are 
valued as faithful servants and body guards. They are said to 
be true and brave in the defence of their masters. The women 
are.tiaraied winzat. They perform the household duties in the 
women’s departments, grind the corn, &c. They often serve as 
the concubines of their master, and sometimes rise to favour, 
ar^' Set tree, and then legally married to their former maatsr. 
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Most of the hhdns and malikit still possess tlieir hereditary slaves, 
and some of them own over a hundred of both sexes. They 
are, however, now fast diminishinw by desertions and prohibition 
of new purchases within British limits.* 


There are several classes in the enjoyment of relioious re- 
spect from the Afghans. They are often collectively described 
under the designation of astundddr. The antdndddr, as the name 
implies, is a “ place possessor” — one whose ancestors in remote 
or recent times acquired the title of xhurg, or huzitrg, or “ saint,” 
by a notoriety for superior holiness and piety and the perform- 
ar I of miracles during life, and who after death left either 
memorials of the same in the shape of mosques, shrines, or other 
sacred spots, or at least a traditional reputation for sanctity. 
The descendants of such, by virtue of the sanctity of their 
ancient zhurgr and the present benefits dispensed at his shrine 
[aatdn or zidrat) as well as by the unanimous accord of the 
people, enjoy at the present day besides a superior and uncon- 
tested character for sanctity and righteousness many secular 
and religious privileges. Any Musalman may become the 
founder of a race of astdndddr-i, provided he have the qualifica- 
tion of a zburg, and be acknowledged as such during life. 
With the Afghans there are four different classes of the astdnd- 
ddrs — (1) sayad ; (2) pir ; (3) mi'in ■, and (4) sdhibzdda. The 
.sayad class has been already commented upon. The pirs are 
the descendants of Afghans or Pakhtuns, whose ancestors become 
recognized as zburgs during life or received the title after death 
through the cunning and exertions of interested parties. As 
descendants of holy Pakhtuns, the pirs exact many exclusive 
and hereditary rights and privileges from their own people. 
Their hereditary share in tho soil is rent free, their tribes are 
exempt from labour and taxe.s of every’ kind, and in common 
with the rest of the priestly order they receive a share 
of the produce of the field.s and flocks. They claim the 
pre-eminence amongst their own religious orders and the preced- 
ence amongst their own people with its concomitants of 
respect and deference wherever they move amongst them. The 
pir takes the front rank, and leads the congregation in their 
prayers. He is addressed as hddshdh whenever spoken to, and 
on joining an assembly is welcomed by the rising of the congre- 
gation, who remain standing till the ptr is seated. The pir has 
also the entree to the women’s apartments, a portion of the 
Afghan’s liouse most jealously closed to all others of whatever 
creed or caste. All pirs are comfortably off if not rich. Their 
social position and privileges are hereditary, and quite independ- 
ent qf individual merit, for many can neither read nor write 
and .are equally ignorant of the religion they profess. Many of 
thefn are bad characters, and some of them are notorious high 


Bell.w. This 'dOef< not apply to the same extent now, but still there 

t'ar'Hy distinguishable from th 
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wayineu and burglars. The midns in hereditary privileges and Chapter III, C- 

qualities of sanctity much resemble the with the difference 

that their ancestors were not Afghans but havindyax. They Tribes and Castes 
enjoy similar privileges and powers to those of the pirs, but are 


and Leading 
Families. 


debarred from entering the women’s apartments. The sdhibzd- Religious classes, 
dds though resembling the p!rs and midns in most points rank Astdnaddrs. 
after them, because their ancestors are supposed to have been 
of a somewhat lower grade of sanctity. They are not so numer- 
ous as the other classes, but are more wealthy. The Swat 
sahib or akhun is an instance of a zbiirg whose descendants 
will be styled sdhibzuda. The pir of Kotah in Swat was well 
known, anfl his descendant, s enjoy this title. The best-known 
pir at present is Abdul VVahab of Manki in Nowsliera who is 
known as the Manki Mnllah. His doctrines are of the Wahabi 


School, and so he is on bad terms with the midns of Ziarat, and is 
also at loggerheads with the Adda Mullah on the question of the 
isharat at prayers. His influence is great amongst the people 
of Mardan and Charsadda and across the border amongst the 
lower Swiitis and Utman Khel. In his own country it is rather 
on the wane, and as he is over 70 he cannot live much longer. 
He has acquired a good deal of land in Kheshgi and the village 
of Gumtar in Hashtnagar and is well off. He usually spends 
the summer at Spankbara just across the Tangi border. 


Of the Hindu population Brahman.s, Khatris and Aroras Hjndua. 
repi’csent the greater portion. A few Hindu families are found 
in almost every village conducting the local trade and in the 
capacity of banker.^ and money-lenders managing the pecuniary 
.affairs of the agricultural population. But a large majority of 
them are collected in Peshawar where, though not engrossing 
the whole trade, they yet form a most influential body to whose 
enterprise the commercial prosperity of the city is mainly due. 

A few Brahmans engage in the professional duties of their caste, 
bnt the majority devote themselves to secular business. There 
i.s nothing in their manners oi' mode of dress to claim remark. 

Though dwelling in tlie heart of a bigoted Mnliamma<lan popu- 
lation they retain most of rlnur religions rites and national 
cliaraeterisi ics nndistnrbrid. As being tlio cliannels through 
wbicb all tile money matters and other Imsines.s of the population 
are earritul on they enjoy the jirnteflion of the Afghans and are 
on tiie whole a. vei'v fl i ishino ela^-s. Ol the ,\ror;i.s, 4,1.)2 re- 
turned themselvi's in Jodi as I J ttarailhi and '2,S 1 8 as Dalira i n 
the eeii'Us of 1831. The eliief Khatri clans were as follows : — 

Bnnjai, 2,778 ; Bahri, 1,217; Charzati, 1,083; Kapur, 743 ; 
Mai’liotra, 003 ; Bedi, 3i7 ; Daighar, 312 ; Sarin, 174. 
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SECTION D— VILLAGE COMMUNITIES AND 
TENURES. 

Part I . — Rifjhtfi in Land. 

Table No. XV shows tlit number of villages held in the 
various forms of tenure as returned ac the Settlement of lS9o-?G. 
But the accuracy of the figures is more than doubtinl. It is in 
many oase.s simply impossible to class a village satisfactorily 
under any one of the ordinarily recognised tenures, the primary 
division of rights between the main sub divisions of the village 
following one form, while the interior distribution among the 
several proprietors of each of these sub-divisions follow another 
form, which itself often varies from one sub-division to 
another. 

Further particulars of tenures will be found in the Assess- 
ment Rei)orts and in the following extract from y)araginph 21 
of the Final Report : — 

Ancestral sliares slill tlie nieMsuiu ul‘ nuin ca-pi’ most of t he Khnlil nml 
MohinancWt/pp^/.s and in Tarakzai Mllntff;®! in Peshawai, and in Yiisafzjti 
where the Swat Canalhas been exteialed, and orditinij]\ cf'iii})Ieto iturtinn lias liepii 
effected, so t hat actual pos^^CMsion is now t he b.a'si*! of thst nbnrion of the rt'cennc, 
[ have done tny best to try an<l kee)> rhe people to rlic ohl s\stem of lii.strihnt ion 
of the revenae by sltares ; but ebew liere they Imve y;enerall\ falh'n back on 
possession « \vin<^to the incfjuality ii' tbc Indtling.s uhicli lia'^ gradually grt»\vn up. 
Ill some cas*'S, unfoitunately, the water is distributed by ancesttal shau's, while 
the revenue is paid on possession ; but cvet y effort hns boon nindo to prt'vcnt sncli 
an arrangement \\ lierever possible, and it i^ hoped i hai inconveniem c -svill not 
arise in future in tliecase« wh^^re, of nccossity, it has been ailoprcil Tlic follow- 
ing table allows the result of the new divti iljution of the a'"A'SSiniMi( and the 
change thereby introduced into the tenures of the district - 

j 
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In tlio Peshawar District tribal take the place of village Chapter III, D. 
cominunitics, the tiibal tertitoiy being parcelled out into blocks ~~ 

of which each is liehl sejjarateiv by a clan or bection of a clan, ties and XenMes^ 

'I'lie maiiuei <4' tliis allotnieiit, the oiiginal constitution of the 

’ o. t'li iribal communi’ 

cuUimaint,iL\s thus fopuu'u, auti tlio ituiuner m whu’li they nave ties. 

gradually been moulded into something more nearly correspond- 
ing with the villages of the type more familiar in the Punjab 
will be described in the following pages. First, the existing 
state of alfair.s will be sketched and then the successive steps 
will be traced by which that state was arrived at. 


'I’he distnljution aud allotment of the country on some 
recognized sybtem was, as already stated at page (VD , entrusted to 
Phaikh Mali of tlii' Akazai clan ; thi.s was about the eleventh 
generation after Quis, the ancestor of tiu' Afghans ; the allotment 
to the present day is known a.s Phaikh Mali’s laknim. The first 
step tovvards liis distribution was an enumeration of the 
people, — men, women and children ; he thereby ascertained the 
total number of shares* reguireil for each main tribe aud then 
the country was divided into main divisimis, ecpial to a certain 
number of shares. Lotsweie afterwards drawn aud the main 
divisions allotted The hirflier interior distribution was carried 
out on the same principle by the people. 


'the distribution 
and allotment of 
tlu' country by 
Shaikh Mali, 


Thu di.'tributiou and ailotinoiit ot the land made by Shaikh 
Aiali was admittedly inipcrtecL ; to remedy its inequalities and 
also to kotp up a coiniuuii int.-rcst by the whole tribe p(*riodical 
redisi rilnirion.= [ce^lt) were pro\ided at fixed periods. I’liese 
redistributions were made by casting lots. At a redistribution 
a re-enumeration of the tribe.s was made, and if it happened 
that the division of laud which had fallen to a certain tribe con- 
tained more than tiie uumlier of shares to which they 
were entitled by the new eimmeiation, a part of another tribe, 
whose shareholders were in excess of the laud wliich had 
fallen to them, or colonists who had accompanied the main 
tribe, were associated for the shares with the tribe who had 
land in excess of shareholders. The vesh or redistribution of 
the main divisions aud tappds has ceased for many years. The 
interior redistribution of the villages in tappds and of kandis 
and tals iu villages lasted long after and was in existence in 
a few villages when the Regular Settlement couiinenceJ ; it was 
then altogether put a stop to except in the village of Kheshgi, 
where one of the vands (or divisions of land) adjoining the river 
IS liable to the effects of alluvion and diluvion.t 


I’eriodicat icshcs 
(I'ciliati'ibutionu) at 
li.\ed periods. 


The mode of apportionment is thus described by Dr. Bellow. 
The procedure followed is -still lo ho secu iu actual working on 

* Ihe bfiarc oi a. utau. \\ 'mi ni :> u'l chiM u a-s tfie sanu*. 


t It existed up lo a rccciiL dait; lu Uaujiu lu an Appcudi'i (•) ihe Lrdzetlcri’ of 
wbicb district will be t'ouud a very full accoaut of the lusLoui, ubJ la regularly 
carried out in Bonerj where the last tctih 4\as made iu 1.801. though there the 
Uistributiuu >ybich extended even to tbe Iioip^ea wag by adult mules. 
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the occasion of any division of laud undertaken at tho present 
day. 

The land to be divided is first marked off iuLo compact blocks called rand, 
each of which is sub-divided into the required number of allotments. After the 
measurement and primary division of a > aar/, ii *5 distiibutum is rcsulatcd by lot, or, 
as it is termed, ensting: the fveho or 1 1 is tiuits ma The represent- 

ative of each of the JeheU to share in the di-stribiition selects a private mark (a 
piece of wood, or a ra", a fcraiu of niai7.e or pellet of sheep's diiug or a stoue, or 
any substance near at hand) wbieh, in iho prC'-Once of all. he liamls over to tho 
‘greybeard ’ appointed to east the lot, deelariujc: it to bo his token. The ‘ greybeard’ 
having collected all the tokens and seen them severally recoLyni/.ed gathers them 
together in the skirt of his frock and then walks round the iv/aJ. followed by 
the assembly, and as he passes them throws on each f)f the plots markcil off the 
first token that comes into his hand. The ,‘?cver *1 plots then become the posses- 
sion of the khels sevorallv »cpresenre<l hy tlie token thrown out on them. Each 
plot is then successively divided uud ullottefl iu a similar mamior to the divisions 
of theA.?ie?s and their several respective families. In the ultimate divisions the 
portions of land arc often of very small extent and are frequently slyled Tiitha 
after the process thus described. 

“In thus dividing the land fur eiiUivaiion the aro iu detached ploto 

all round the village, roads, watercourses and wastc‘> inierveuing Each tend 
is know’n by a separate name, just like a farmer’s fields at home, mostly expres- 
sive of some quality of the soil, or position. &c., as inn vw^d, t-higai cnud.' the 
ash field,’ ‘the sand field,’ The division of the laud, it will thus be seen, gives 
each section or tribe or china fixed possession in the soil. It will also be observ- 
ed that each individnaVs duftar not in one unbroken plot but scattered aceur*!- 
ing to lot iu the different I'lnds. 'J’his is necessary so that each shall sliaro 
alike, as far as possible, in the good and bad laud, Very often, and beyond the 
British border always in one tribe where the .several kkvla possess lauds 'A xary- 
ing quality tlie lot of some baviug fallen ou good and that of others on inferior 
land, it is customary to exchange places at lixi'd periods of live, ten or more years. 
The land always reir.aius the dajfur of tlm original owners, but is mapped out 
afresh for distribution amongst the new owmus. who all .share e([ually with 
those of their own tribal divisions without reference to rank. In these exchanges 
between the tribes only the houses arc left standing, and often these are 
deprived of their timbers.*’ 

The great objection to the redistribution system was tho 
want of assurance of prolonged enjoyment, without which it is 
diflScultto expect improvements. The necessity too, ■i.e., tho 
common interest of the whole tribe in theii’ tribal allotment no 
longer exists as it undoubtedly did when there was no settled 
Government. 

The land is called daftar and is divided into lots or shares 
known as hrakhas or hakhrdu and as puchus in Hashtnagar. 
These shares may bo one piece of land ; sometimes they are 
situated iu tv;o or three places, but are often proportional shares 
in every rand (or division of land) within the village area. In 
the irrigated part of tho district the allotment of the land for a 
halthra or share depends on the water distribution, without which 
the land is of little value ; but in Yusafzai, where the laud is al- 
together dependent on rain, a hakhra represents a proportional 
share in every description of land in the village — all alike pos- 
sess a share of good, medhim and inferior land. The villages are 
usually divided into kandig (sections) corresponding to the word 
<a?-n/in the Punjab, and the kandis are again sometimes sub- 
divided into tals. A kandi usually has its own mosque fiamuaV, 
and hujra or guest-house. 
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Fortunately tho lamharddi'i arrangcmeuts of the district Chapter III, D- 
had been revised by Captain Hastings at the last Settlement, ““ 

so it was not necessary to again open a general inquiry into the 
subject, as nothing leads so much to murder and crime in Headmen and 
Peshawar as lambardur i cases do. In a few eases, however, the chief headmen, 
reduction of superfluous headmen was proposed, or the addition 
of fresh headmen suggested, where the altered conditions of 
an estate rendered this desirable ; but, as a rule, in the old 
estates the headmen were left as fixed at Settlement, and no 
general list of reduction, siich as is contemplated in paragraph 
5 of Revenue Circular No. 51, as amended by Correction Slip 
No. 450 has been submitted. The existence of such a list 
would surely become known, and this would lead to serious 
trouble. If the Collector finds that in any special case reductions 
are necessary ho can report the case separately, and in this 
district this is all that is required. In the case of the new 
estates, however, new headmen were of necessity appointed, 
and in making such appointments a preference was given to 
the headmen of the old estate if they owned land in the new 
village. Failing these, one of the original owners was put in, 
and if none such were qualified, then a headman was selected 
from amongst the owners of the estate. The task was a trouble- 
some one, as there were no less than 81 new estates, hut it was 
successfully accomplished without creatiug any serious disturb- 
ance or exciting bad blood to any noteworthy extent. There 
are now 2,482 headmen iu the district as shown below: — 
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To secure simplicity in calculatiou the rate of the pacholra 
for emoluments of the headmen has been fixed at 10 pies per 
rupee, or Ks. 5-3-4 per cent, as against .') per cent, hitherto. The 
enhancement of the rate will also compensate the headmen for 
the additional duties required from them in this frontier district. 

Chief headmen were, as Captain Hastings notes in para- 
graph 570 of his Settlement Eeport, only put in to prevent some 
of the leading men suffering, as he did not expect that their 
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indms would be maintained. They wore, as a fact, only apfioint- 
ed in 28 estates and were not appointed in Yusafzai or 
Ilashtnagar at all. In inanv cases also sole headmen were put 
in as chief headmen, so the arrangemeiit was farcical, and as 
it is quite nnsuited to the genius o! the Pathan landowners it 
was proposed at this Settlement to abolish it. The proposals ^ 
were sanctioned by letter No. 130, dated 20th June 1895, from 
Revenue Secretary, Government, Punjab, and on the death of 
the existing incumbents the office will lapse and the villages 
in question will be saved the extra cess of 1 per cent, on the 
revenue. At present there are 22 chief headmen in e.xistence. 

The rate of the village officers’ cess was notified with Notifica- 
tion No. 247, dated 8th December 189(3, Appendix D. 

Zaiidars were also appointed on the same grounds which 
led Captain Hastings to propose the introduction of the cila-lrun- 
barddri system, except in Yusafzai and Hashtnagar. These men 
are however usefid and can be of assistance to Di.strict Officers, 
so in the report on the zailddri system, submitted with 
Settlement Officer’s No. 318, dated 0th July 1895, the reten- 
tion of the system where it existed was I’ecommended subject 
to an ultimate restriction of the emoluments of tlie zaildar on 
the death of existing incumbents to Rs. 860 per annum. The 
extension of the system was not recommended as the word 
zaildiir is novel and so obnoxious, wliile the existing itiiim 
and mnvjdjih holders adequately supply the place of such uul- 
ables. The proposals were sanctioned by letter No. 187, dated 
3rd August 1896, from the Revenue Secretary to Goveriimeul; 

Punjab, to the Senior Secretary to Financial Commissioner, 

Punjab, and the chief statistics of the zails now in existence arc 
shown below : — 
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Zaiidars were not appointed in the Hashtnagar tappa of the 
Chasardda tahsil, or in the Nilab and Khwarra circles in Now- 
shera. 
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The usual ::nil books have been prepared, and the leading chapter III D 

features of eacli circle and the character of the existing zaildars 

noted up in tlnun, while each zaildar has been supplied with a Village Communi- 
book containing a copy of the map and .statistical tables for his ties and Tenures- 
circles with a copy of the rules affecting him, so that officers 
visiting the ::ail can at once see how the charge has been con- 
stituted and record notes of the conduct of the zaildar or any 
other circumstances calling for remark, 'l ire head-qnarters of 
the zails together with the leading tribes in each are shown 
below, and the position of circles can be ascertained from the 
thnna and tail map in Chapter V, Section A. 
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-ViWzai. 


Khdlsa I 


1 

KLamN, Awati-., Bhatti, Mi-ni Kliel and Kak* 
kezai. 


Kh.tl-.il 11 


2tt,270 

i Awans, .'^.i.vads, Janjua, Ratanpal, Ghoba and 
misccllaTieouv. 


Kh.i/'tha . 


■io,r7l 

\ft;bans (Daudzai), wirb .some niiM'dlunomm. 





Alulnin.s (D.imlzai), with houip nu-'Oclbineou-.. 


Ka-li.t 

Hi 

Si, ttil 

Ik'iiibb.'in, A Wall, unit a few Bayad.s jind 
nii-sfellaneous. 


1 'hatukaiiUi 

11 


M'llmiiind D.nvazi witb a tew Aw.'iiiA. 


Badahlir'i- 

VI 

17, d>r 

M')liiiiau(l, (Moliib Kln^l), Sarcfani, Mirzai, 
Adc? v . ilai vainzai. 


Balto/jn 

11 

I'l.Ni j 

j Alub.m.. (P.tlld/ali, uilb :i tow Awan^. 


Bavzai 

11) 


Atirluiij}?, KhitliN Ubhaqzai ami Miiia 

Kbfl. 


Akoia 


' 12,*.00 1 

1 

1 At-jb «n■^ (Kbaiiaki, ^\w\. ..ouie AwAu-.. 


Valat 

1' 

u,‘wm I 

Atub it>^ (Kbaitaki, witli -..rnm- AwAn-'. 

-■ 

Lkhui (llll .i 

■Si 


Nfarb.iii'. fDaiid/.ii), .Vu.iti-', MnsbaN, Tivahi, 

A-t . 


Kp’Hill R'll L 

u 

n,i23 , 
] 

Xft'haiis llTrmari ( Afridi ITi i.t KbcP Tiralii nml 
IsiiiJiil Khel. 


X<)\.-li(ia , 

i'l 

21,<X»n 

Afirhanv (Kbattakl, wicb '.onic .A wans, Sayads, 
A(\ 


AliliOt; 


2-1,447 

Atorhan^ (Urraar and Be-.ud), with some Awans 


anti Tirahi. 
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Chapter IIL D. For the rest of the district the old zatnmddri indms f'ranted 

Villate'^mmuni- service at the Regular Settlement have been for the 

ties and Tenures- pa'’fc upheld, and proposals have been submitted for fresh 

ZaiWars and of a similar character as shown below : — 

inamdars. 


T^hsit.. 

NCMBER of IN.4MS. 

Amount of inams. 

Old. 

^ New. 

Total. 

Old. 

Now. 

Total. 




! 

1 

i 

Rs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Charsadda 

12 

21 

1 33 

1 1 

2,G72 

3,280 

1 

5,952 

Martliin 

r> 

21 

1 1 

j 30 

(503 

2,040 

' 2,643 

Swabi 

(* 

u 

1 23 

370 

:,305 

1,081 

Ppsliawar 


5 I 

5 


190 

190 

Noweliera 


' si 

i 

1 

8 


292 

j 

292 

Tot.al 

27 

i 

i 

72 1 

1 

.09 

3.0.')! j 

7,107 

10,758 


* These ms have heen saiiciioned hy ihe oulers contained in the correspond- 
ence noted on the niarfjin. By Piivjnb (iazeitp. Notification 
No. 177 l?e\eiuie, tinted Sth Oclohcr 18tl7, the inumdars’ 
rules under the Latul Ilevenne Act have been extended to 
the Peshawar Districl, so ns to give the District Officer full 
control over all these grant.s, so with these and the 
zaihhirs a system ol' rural notables has been introduced 
tbrooghout the district, thongii in Uasldnagar and Yusafzai, 
to prevent uiineuessary jealousy, no detinite circles have been 
allotted to the inamdars. The limits of the tappds in 
these tracts are well knovMi and can be ascertained from the 
tribal maps in Chapter 111 j and ordinarily of courst* on the 
death of an inamdar a saccessor will be selected fiom amongst the headmen in 
the tappa. The amount actually sanctioned fur these indfrx subject to the 
approval of the Government of India is Ks. 10,52B. 


• C’Aarja<ta— ? uujab 
(loveriiuiont leUer No. 
2*)!, liatcd llth Decem- 
>ier lb96. 

Yu i ~ F unj:t fj 

fjovprnmeiit letter Xo, 
17s, dated 8th Octoher 
1697 . 

Peshawar and JV'oie- 
sfcera — Punjab Govcm- 
ment letter Kc. 90, 
dated 14th ilay 1807. 


The Tillage jirgn The elders (mishran) and the maliks compo.so the jirga or 
or conncil. village council ; they are referred to on all questions of custom, 
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and matters affecting the village societJ^ The village servants Chapter III, D. 
usually receive small grants of laud free of charge in considera- yiijape Communi- 
tiou for their .service. L'hey only intermarry amongst themselves, tjg8 and Tenures, 
for instance weaver with weaver, dnm with di'im. They are The village servants, 
now only known by the trade they carry on ; they can give no 
1 tribe or section to which they belong or have belonged. Many 
of them are descendants said to have come into the district 
with the Afghans, while some may be descendants of the old 
inhabitants of the country. 

iMajor James thus described the manner in which the First Bettlemont o£ 
present distribution of rights has grown up 


■' The Patli.iu fiiiuih'oj at first loe.t'efl tlietuscivcs ia ono spot or ia villages 
luljaeeni to each oih 'r. for the aako of muiual protection, the remaintler of tho 
lujjijn biiiig iieltl tu c ttnmnii and usa.l chi.alv as pasturage. Each man 
caltiT.ttC'l his bfi'hii t or any pirii.tu oi il nt pleasure, paying no tribute or .shara 
of the pro. lute to any one, liis duty bi ilie iribo rec-|uiriug only that he should 
join in all offinsiv.' or dcfoithvo op.^rations unil.:i'tak.cu in accordance with the 
resolutions arrived at by the trib.tl jirj't or council. 

■' Very little land in the immediate vicinity of tlio villages Was .at first Settlement of non* 
brought under ciiltivatioii, but thi., was increased with their numbers and when proprietors, 
cultir atois from other (larts settled amongst them. These were styled /uJiiVs, 
and the sy.stem usually adoptcl with them was to rciprire service only in lieu of 
the land which they were allowed to cultivate on their own account. This 
service consisted chiefly of attenfl.tnce on the daftan or proprietor in his raids 
and fights with his ncighbour.5, in furnishing giain and grass for his guests, and 
providing bods and blankets f.ir their use in the /iiyVns or houses set apart in 
each quarter of a village for the reception of guests, keeping in turn watch and 
ward, with occasional demands for labour in building and at harvest time. The 
priesthood had no share allotted to them under these distributions, but it was 
incumbent on the communities to Set aside a provision for them as jeri or free- 
gift. Tuts pviuntive order of things continued for many years, but by degrees 
sever.al of the i-A i/iv as.sumed rights and privileges which did not of right belong 
to them and collected fees from the non-proprietary members ou the occasion of 
births and marriages. 


lbs eneroachmonU rd one clan upon the lands of another led to the estab- Outlying hamlets, 

lislimeiit of h.ind.'s or hamlets towards the boundaries of the tnppas. These were ^ ° 

occupied partly by the proror T.uhan raembcis, butchicfly' by the non-proprietary 
cultii ators, who still paid no portion of the produce, but held the land on the 
condition of warding off agtrre'sion and joining the tribe in its eipeditions, 
their distance from the oucinal scLLloiuents exempting them from the minor 
services formerly exacted. The personal character of some of the khi'is enabled 
them at this time to moke farther innovations, and they frequently acquired such 
power as to enable them to settle villages on their own accounts, realizing 
a certain portion of tua produce, and even to romove proprietors from one locality 
to another. Bat the feeling of the people h.as always been so autagouistio to 
these assumptions on the part of their eliiefs th.at the latter found it usually 
more prudent to accept waste lauds from the brotherhood as ssri or free-gift 
than to take po.-,se.--5iou by op-’ii violence. The state of Yusafzai prior to 
the tlikh rule exemplifies the above conditi-ni of the comrnunities, one which 
could uot rcm.ain in force whoa the government of the c.vuntry passed into 
other hand.s. The change took place earlier in other parts of the district, 
and when the Sikhs possessed themselves of Peshawar the description applied to 
Yusafzai alone. 

‘‘In other pnvaiias the claims of Government introduced a more compli- indm and nro 
eatod system. So long as no demand was made upon the proprietors they were prietary exempt^n.* 
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Chapter III, D. 

Village Comma ni' 
ties and Tenures 

Indni aiifl ))rO- 
priotary vxecaptien. 


Coittent that their flinulrl Ijo by cnUirn^ir? on a se’-vioe temiro, tbeir 

own { OvifioM Hill] in the ir'lie lu a L^fcat ru'^n'-ti e on tlie 

I niiib I of 'lit i’’ j 5. Uat rh it ontiirpl ;va'' r-Mf"' cl-'I i tb^ir 

obj* c' I'-j cast til'-* bii on 'M tb culiiv uo' s : a’i'l i ^•\ i’,>- t.ic 

ex*-Ujp-t'ai'. ;;mI, I* tac n.mij ot i'l •-//<, ivuiali iu al \ It was in 

^I'nur <if i^'T I fie pat lion I't 1 1 e esran. cu.tj'* nic'f .by the pi .iO ictoi •> t a- m-'-ivcs. and 
alrl'onuh a <’omp i' atii oly ■'Iliad ,-aa.e of t.iis now iL-mauis to tia.m, it is ferill 
abs dutciy lm.:e ; lu KUaiii ir oae-f-ait to. in .M'/liOim l one.''i.\'reL‘ntb of the 
U'liulc. ihe n.itu'e nf iiijs iu iiiiisr be b ‘jui in min 1, or we slja’ll be apt at the 
pre'ent day to coni\>uud it with the tN.iliu'i u'l. It lia> n-jlhin^^ to tlo wiiU the fees 
paid to tQ.'iuaudiiy laiaba’Uvi' au ohi e unk i-»u ii pimr to our rnlc, when the 
vilhages weic in t‘ic‘ bands ot' tapnvrrvS, euhtri- {iimid (•at>itaUsts Oi intlueutial rtrhihs 
a.nfi It ia Ftill conncrccd with and ewatiU' es propriut.uy light ; none 

but a anftari can claim indm^ and the p'/rtnni of a \iUa‘:c tlm-. excluilfd trora 
the settlement ia the pmpeityot the brutiierhood. In loimer d lys it lepiesented 
the actual <'ultivaii'-‘n oc fUC prupnetaiy body, and was the only piutit aceming 
to them fiotu the estate beyond th.at <>t’ pcr.?oiial .‘'eivice-; of the natiue prevnmsly 
des^nihed. Fiom tne voinauidei id their land^ they collected nothing, tne fulti- 
VMtois being lepon&ible for the (iot’enimoiif share Tue larmers found it to their 
inteieit to iuciea^e this iri.int jn favour of influenrial ni doVs, but in most 
casCi It had been giaduaiiy reduced arnl cmfiticd to sciall grants to the chief 
proprietnis indcmtire or those i-igUis in the estate which have been nowacknow* 
iedged and rccoided. it i', hovv.'ve'-, u<»c itnficqiicntly found that the portion 
of this \ndin held by a-i individual is his sole share in the estate, all 
other lights which his auc^esiors may have possessed having pasaed out of bis 
hands. 


“ The isysteni of joint village responsiuiliLV wa? unknown piior to anne\ailoa, 
but it has not been found ddlicult to introdu it ; and, indeed, it is couaonant 
with the habits of the people iu other than revonuo in ittcis. Uiifc whatever 
pcculiai ities nioy have cxiat- d foruierly amongst i’afhan commiini ties with 
reference to land tenure^:. lU'jy had been mostly icniovud under the operation of 
the systems introduce*! by sue<‘e53ive Govcram«nt,s ; and now that joint responsi- 
bility has been cufoiccd tiicre i-s little, with the esccpiion of a few local usages 
and pGcuiiai ttie^, to di-itmguish the tenures of this district from tlioso which 
exist in the NoriU-\Ve*tera I’rovinc-is und iho jt^unjab 

Classes of orcr. In further illustration of the mo hfioations wrmuTht upon 
lords aud propria, the old Pailiau system Major J.im...s pr.meeds to emumerate 
nie classes of whioh the villatres wore camposed at the time 
ot anuercation— the kmiii'i, the whubs, the muliki aud tlio 
daftnris. Tha foilovvixig is an abridgmout of his remirks. He 
says ; — 

Tho fihdns and “ Tha of n-'aom I hivo spikoo, avro f-j'jud only in Vusafzai 

arhdbg- .and ir.'ishtaa'.:ar. In the other p.irgcin‘i^ titeic u'as supplied by tirbibs. 

The latter, a.< farmers of tho rottenae, exorcised ^.a-eat iullicneo anioni'St 
the viliaoc comiujiiities, aviucli thsy owed more to tluMi- omeud position than to 
rankas chiefs, ivliica gaio them pur se no siin ;rior share lu tho inlioritance, 
Tlieir office, however, enabled tlie'U to appropriate much to wiiicli thev liid no 
title, and on oiu- a.sumiie^ eh.irt'o of the district they were 100,3' ly in pdsspgsiou 
of iar^o estates. They were coniinnod in t|,e enjoyment of t.iosj ;ia jJ.jinKiru, 
li.it their services tvere dispensed with as f.irmsrs of the rcvoiiue ; even under tha 
Sikhs it was i.nlj in the Mohm uid und K'l i!il t ippas that they maintained 
their full power, 111 which districts t.heir servieos could not well be dispensed with 
at that time, as it was eUielly rlironcrh them ch.it the hill triiies were kept in check 
and tl.e peace of the district [ireservcd. ftiilm Do.aba, H tndzai and Khaisa tappas 
the Sikh Government either cxercise.l a moro direct iuterfereuc.e, or placed the 
liaiakr.ai S'liw'ir* ill pjwer, and rile a, bibs weru hold in bat little accjiint. The 
arbdbi ill all these is now practically escinct. 

ThemtdtSis. ‘- Next in impoitancc wmp the „,,rbU., or heads of fimilies. Onimv to the 

pocciUar je.aIoasy amongst Patiiius of the ajaamption ofauttiotity by indrvidaaU 
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the inunher of Ihi^ \vf^^ \eTy nntl a villaire a not niPiCiy Chat)tGr III) D* 

of Fcvcral biancbrs rf atiil-o. ] ut nf f-wruU the n'.onil-oi < of wl.'fh, 

bound to^a-thoi 1 y the (If 1]:^ (ihodif/h yiejfVd ol odu i .■(• oi.Iv to il cii Y|j]j,^0 

reppeotive 'J he ^ ff « c vr.'* in it‘“iafine 1 eTediraty. . , . ]f wa-j thi^ ^.Hd TeilUxeS> 

poitioii of the |*if‘]-}if-t.>iy } ( (]y vrluf Ii chHfiyui the e t.j< t no- or i f ; ,, ^ 

and though the < thor yirptiot^ f-haud in it, >fct thi- was %tty iv.vicd. : t tiio '/out s. 

option of \hc in.' ]]\ ^^]!f po n: incs t’.o cxeimj tions weie madm 'J'lifywt u* m 

fact V othiivj inrii e il an ti r hr ad" r r )(} re^entnti^e? of fnmiln.-:, unitui 1 1 y: tt er 

for pni j:o?os of irutual Echai toot . i ut eiiiiiely in(ie| t nuciit < f cr<l} otl ci, and 

mutually jf-a]f us of any in^c’ t ei or (u 'JbeSilhs Iichlo^eiy r; /, lo-jw 

for tlie l.an.ily wliifh 1 c rc )] c'=-oit ed, 1 lit "iie w-i' h?, ^as never a'-sofiatod wifh 

atiotber in ib;s ir?] n siluhiy. It: n o villaye, thcicfojc, tlirje iriuht he TO or 4tt 

ttjJ/nVs, aid they i.<o lo (cnfcmded with tho Ian i aihaw ,-v inanf/j ; 

propi'ietois ( f cui uire. ('ne of tlecbuf (hlhuiit.os wlichar ilJ^t ).if*(ntfd 

thtinsoh cs at tl c sitiknont v;.- ihe iniuductn n i r i- it m *» < i ai d 

the ijCininatKii olir.di ficin fiprrgst tl.e* |7r-]TT't‘i^ vi o ‘•!.< iihl entti mtt) 

engacffruonts willi tie ('■ho ( i j n » nr. It wn- net. u detd, i dupahic t<.ai«di'U 

tbe cliice iti tot>\ as il ff mud fir- of fUr 1 <•.'■< PCfUi t.c'- lor tliotfane and well- 

being (if tjio 'Milrpcp iliUit was (udfiitl} dc-sualle f< r k \ onoo piu }" -cr* to 

limit the nuinbcr < t ( ugogii g pu ]inu ' m d tbi'^ las f ’.a'h.ab.y I (t u eiT'Ctfd 

thiounln ut tin* (bptnVt, e.x< r pr in Vus.afzai, \\lc?c tin? f late r i '' i I'ty ^I’oh 

cs vi’ill not yet ^drmtC'l '-i.rb unlu’al cl aj ue. Thetc^ vhnhis u r.ij"'^d roi ihe 

reinunciation of the Ininhaidibs jci ,litnn«'t I'lr tn the /t.cjj/. w!iu h in.u-t ‘■nU 

be conpideicd a?* the joiii i pi r pei ty (■: ihe In oiLc! L^',d, cr cl iu-.b } s : tier, of (Lf m 

as have Leen in acknowledged poiSis.'ion ot it. 

“The umainiig Vfdy rf p'p’if-k'’? •'•ic siyled fh-ff.tu, 1 olding their 'I'lip dnflarl^i or 
S\ncei=tTal {‘liou s in vlitvr (filen dcMui.t fu in the IrurfU-i iftbelknidy. In r,i»opnt;ior5. 
e3}ilannt]ci. (d rtme }i tl r.t nt hist fh, lit i« enh u Inu d to t < t d to n i^appi c hni'-ih n. '* 
it may > c not( d tl at the n ciuuien ei.t of lard was i,- tally urhn- w n : tlio Fhart s 
having been oneinally allotKd fun.id’rg to tie < ai nbihru'^ < i tin- mvcmu! 
tl net-®, 1 cmainrrl in joint pos.'-r ^ < j /},y n-/>,. 7 // ; t In- t ulc (■[ tin* it.dii ;di-a] w ii> 
iievcf puffeiedtu become extinct, thi-uoli the rctuid e.\rent of ti ne title w \s 
never detituttdy assigned beyot d Li- iiidit to v.o’lc ( ne. i\vo. ^ r ni(.ie 1.1 

the chifiai as the k actional \ ovitou ^ f a (uhh.u i r ^hnvo 

‘ In former times, wlun land was plfidiful and oultivafors ff-w . ilie Kiebt? cf absen- 
ciTPr.m*-tanee t mnili d no ii.ccTivf-jdcnre . n rnnn left Ids },< me to sc, k «< r\ ioe m tees * 
foicign coviitiicB ai.d utriin] altci il-e ];)|te oi \eai.s to ibd i-j^ claim 
um oiitcsteib rndci the Puinni at d .^ikb <-<-’K-n.ti‘( i.tv aho, winn act' al 
possession ^'as r.c< i m { at-u d Iv iMscnc] k sp< i f il i]ii\ {m the u\onr.o, s\n h 
emigj at i< ns w cic n e le lu(iin nt. 1 ut ij] i};e i e*uj ii.i «j I e tl dn « ns chvni ^ vt ol- 
ccmcd henv’, a? stit ncuhvnn g atdsduing to the ftcck luni'wliich 

the Gov el i iiK nt dt maiid V as 1 1 - 1 j a <1. but ui dci nil cm i rn^tai c, ni d after 
aiij* length ( f al scin c, 1 he ; < 0 1 an < t ii d r la’Tii hi-' j il’1 ts, ni.di be , at < d i,(-f who 
cultivated tho land in the Luatlnv^ ie--iiiu: n's'Ottl tint ho wuu’-l aconite 
possesr-K.n wlu-i.evtr u-'^uind i.i« c< ]l^ ciiu t ( e, lufir tho Ib't }(ats efrur 
lule these abfeiit ( e p: oi i lei oi s < l.e ir cit. m-, 1* r the tp-^t tun'', c- ntt etceg 

and in (ie-nling witliFia-li cp.'isir was nc-r 'at}' to allow ayteat latundoto 
p{in ics pt efc'i niu^ them. If w a^- (\uiet.tU iiuft {guenh’e-tn Ih'-piMicffrlu.r- 
that the latter ^lic'uld he it i’.‘-(.att d. Iiitarthe saioe t iit e it v. u!;d.i.lr.al\- 
de sir a hie that eome liinnatii n .■'h'lnd I • f d Ci eiy tl o } ?» vf-iu v,-tth'- 
meiit has been (-('n^ifh-ird tlm a]>} i oy rtate t mu- tor hi ally dctf’r.pnit-L : 11 -I'lich 
dm] uted yoitifc. Vdln re j o-'-c^sn’ii ceuhl i '■-r bo pirntd n t m 'o tlan ( nr> 
gem.'iatson 'he rh ;n wc'. j-pcImI : but m , rsf- wl-.-ti- su' h ] <■-■'« n was 
cleat , e iboi the ( la n a lU j < - 1 1 \ r il ' In* wbo'e*- a }.oi l:on of i},,> Inn h h,g 

icce rded 0 =^ he pi * y u t , i , Lt t an c c n i b-d tv' le.-, \\r llxt d. y , 1 1 t , tag* op the 
revenue dernai-d It-m ihe- lOn-p'Oiii t.uv (Ul 1'. atoi, w hi.se nghf to llcc’lii. 
ration ol the hind was dcilaicd. 


“Little nerd he snhl of (he possp^smn of the remai!,i:je poition (if the Tenant^ 
community, compii-'ing, as elsewheie. tl e In redi'ary < uUjv atoi-, and ten ants- at. 
will. Ihe former, usually styhd i>moi>e®t FathauN y.jKd-j, h.rhl tLeir buid 
originally upon a service teuiuo ; but wli^a the country ptisst-d into tlie hands 
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Chapter III, D- of a settled Govcirnieiit, and revenne was de Disiulecl, it wpp r] nn tliem tlifit tT;e 

. — I burden chiefly fell. At annesation, tbeiffore. tlicni in the actual 

Village Coffimillli- popses&iun cf all propiietaiT iiglflp. tice| t tl pt ff pale er frnr^ftr. 1 nt 

ties and Tenures* acbno’^vledging a Tfgue lialility to (jfctrrent firm n ]*f ri Vti < f t],< ii 1 T'U'ii gF <'n 

TenantB appeal ance of Ibe nplittul r ivncr. G lio service ti o ui u Ii tfiey hrd in ffnmer 

' times been called on to under Imd, in ilic rruiFo cf ycc.is. and ib^- sf ciai ‘bni ee^ 

created by successive Ooieuimeiitc, giadually bcccnic bps dcfliiMp, ni d mny I n 
said indeed to have depended s< lei y (m the ] f -\ver fd the drnfj). io exact t];cm. 
p^verything tended to make their pocitu n oi c of nidcpei dei ce, (in t];e one 
liand, the proptietovs were iuteusted in lolainir’cr thoni on ti e r «iato ; and, on the 
other hand, the Gorernment fainicis supported a cIhs^ tonl.ich tlicymandy 
looked for profit. Ihe ejectment to \\hK-h I hase staled th<m to l-e liable 
applied only to such lands a« they oecn^dtcl iathealscnce rt ilie ; th(y 

were all in possession of shaic.s assigned to the ni n.= /e/i d o?. ro the ore upnlKet '.f 
which they retained a hereditary right. What uraaii ed to le dctcinnneti at lie 
present settlement wap the extent to nhuh il r hdtiit lichr of piopn’etois 
should be acknowledged and enlorccd in the lai.e].« ^^IJicll cultienfers had 
occupied in their absence, and tL)> has been done, as abo\e cxpUuiu'd. with 
refeicnce to the merits '■•f each c?«o. In yii«.r'fz; i, tlie //,>'/> aid f. rVb- J.avc 
retained more of the primitive system and the Pd.f/c ha^e Vcni innde^ to i ay a 
share of the produce to them in additinn tctbosniall noecinnKtit deiT'ai.d. tlie 
shareso taken being or'C-tliird and <*iic-l\.uiih of the whole. lljj-'al'Jo has 
been adjusted and the share e*fp-rodu<c coimnuted into a pcicentage i n the 
revenue demand. Ihc tcnaidF-at-wdl icre-i^ed •ii'^taKd rcJins for the 

two seasons of the year ar-d weie /r.«] <-r sil Ic fer ilie* h \ t one «f sou^ov-'. 

Amongst 1.1113 class may b-o iix-Iinltd fl nunKieus }<ii:M;:il senant^ ivlio 
received their -wages ly .<-acli assigi'ii.enrs e,f laid, tic ] n laietor mually 
furnishing tlie seed and liilhcls aiol itcendiL'' baT tl-e iiM'uee. ieiiL^ 
re.spODsiblo himsedf for the nvfv.nc. Miuc eent-r.dly. bi wci f r. .Mtc h iioldii ,i .3 
were assigned from the <'ndm lands uj on u Iii« !i tin ro wa.-> no i!( luaiid.*’ 

Statistics of pro. Table No. XV shows the ■num'ber of proprietors or sli.ire- 
ptietary tenures. holders aud the gros.s area held ill property nuder each of tbo 
main forms of tenure, and also gives details for large estates 
and for Government grants and similar tenures, 'i'he figures 
are taken from the Settlement Eeturn®, ISOS-DO. The 
accuracy of the figures i.'’, lioivever, oxcei'din.gly doubtful; 
indeed land tenures assume .'^o many and such comidex forms 
in the Punjab that it i.s impo.ssihle to classify them .succe.'^sfully 
under a few general heading.s. In tin's di.strict the history of 
each tribal tract has vaiicd greatly and ccni c.sponding laria- 
tion.s are to be found in the prevailing tenin cs of each. It v.'ill 
therefore he well briefly to ske tch the effect of the various 
rules to wliich the district has been subject upon proprietary 
rights. 

The_ division of Local information dividc.s tlie district of Peshawar, dui iug 
the olir&nis*^ tobhe tlie full of the h'luldozai Ci.in, 

dissolution of the into three divisions ; — ■ 

Saddozai power. 

I. — That immediately under the rnler.s. I’liis consisted of 
(1) tahsil Peshawar as it now is, and included tappas ivlohniaud, 
Khalil, the Qasbah and Khalsa ; (2) Dandzai ; (cJ) Deal a ; and 
(4) Hashtnagar. 

IP — The country occupied hy ihe Khattaks. This was 
little interfered with, and left to the management of the i^hans 
of the tribe. 
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IIT. — Ynsafzai. TLis portion of tlie district was only nomi- Chapter III, D. 

nrdly nn.ler the Ihiranls. It ^v^s really independent and under viHage^inmnni' 

a patuarciial system ; each n an cultivated nis bakhrn (sfinre), ties and Tenures. 

or any Jiortion of it, at jlfasure, and paid nc tribute or share xjjg division of 

of the ]irr'.luee to any one ; his duty to the tribe required that rlic district under 

he slioiild icin in all cffrnsive or defensive operations nrdcr- ‘J’® 

, , • , ■ 1 , , ■ 1 , 1 iT dissolution ot tiia 

tnkeii in accori'ance with tlie rc solutions arrived at by the 

jiKjuli (Ccmicil of Elders). 

It has already been stated in the chapter on tlie history of Growth of tndmj. 
the district tliat tlie fust three main tiibes to settle were those 
descended fn in Khakhni, viz , the Ynsafiiap Wnhammadzais and 
Gigianis. The\ hfpged lard from the Dil.azak.s, but eventually 
possessed themselves of the divisions known as Ynsafzai, Ha.slit- 
nagar and Doal a, which tliey occupy at tb.e present time. The 
Gh.o! ai Ivliel Afghan.s, compri.sing the JMehmauds, Khalil and 
Daiulzais came some years later and took the tafpns* in which 
they are now located from the Dilazaks. The position occupied 
hy them was in the plain ; they wore in consequence exposed to 
attack hy the local governors and hecanie more under control 
than their felloiv-clan.snien of tlie other three tribes who lived 
at a greater distance. The claims of Government in these 
three to'p] us created the hii'ims laxvnjeh-rlfil'fcnmf. I'hey were 
on a Ii.ved scale, find enjf'ied geneiallyhy tlie proprietary 
body. It is the excf jitit n to find f/uiitis witli the Kliakhai 
division ; in seine few cases they are found to be enjoTed by 
members of some oi their lead'ng fairilies. In tnppa Khalsn, 
the outlying hamlets of the llclimands and Khnb'Is, occupied 
chiefly by' tenants, there wa.s no fixed share of hunti , — in some 
villages inams were enjoyed, but they are of modern date and 
were granted by the fanners. 

binder the Diminis, the villages in the first division of the Farms under the 
district, that portion directly sniijcct to the ruler of the day, 
exclnding Ha^btiiagar, were fanned for what they would fetch 
to athdls, IJiihis, loading men and retainers ot the court. The 
farmers took a halt ^Isave irotn the dhi lands, one-fourth and 
one-sixth from the Iiinmi lands ; they paid the Government 
demand, were re,sp'’iis;]ilo for any losses, and enjoyed the profits, 
lull anthriity was excucised by tbeni as regards the cultivation 
of the land and the distribution of water, Ac. In Hasbtnagar 
the hJiuns of tripjHis !i(-ld the farms, and the Government 
demand was distributed on tnpfms. This fell very much lighter 
on the propi ictor.s than elsewhere, the o-eneral rule being to 
lea.se out farms for tbe highest they would fetch. 

ihe rates of immi varied. In sab-division Barozai, of Eatesot indm in 
tappa Kiialii, it was one-fourth, owiug partly to the character of different tappd*. 
tlu' prople and tne position of their villages near the hills which 
mncio fanners shy of taking up the leases. In other parts of 


Kliali!, Daudzai. 
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Chapter III, D- Khalil more under control, the I’ate of tndm was one-eighth ; in 
Village Commnni- Mohreand it was one-sixteenth, perhaps because the pro- 

ties and Tennres- pi'ietors were so numerous that to have granted more would have 
Bates of indm ia reduced the revenue too much. In Daudzai it was one-eighth, 
the different tappas. Besides the above rates, the Bari, composed of lands in the pro- 
ximity of the village site, detached plots amongst the houses or 
in the beds of riaUafi, were also excused payment of a share to 
the farmers. They were a part of the shares on which the 
revenue was paid when casli assessments were made, and were 
erroneously looked upon as at tlie Summary Settlement. 

In some influential families tliere were besides /nur/is granted by 
farmers, who found it to their interest to increase the indm of 
leading men in order to obtain their Ijelp in the recovery of the 
revenue. From the remaining land farmers took a half share 
from Loth proprietors and tenants; the share was taken in some 
cases by a division or appraisement of the probable outturn of 
Fees known as grain locally known as tip. Proprietors took service, and 
haq tora. received fees at mniriages from the non-prof>rietors ; the fees are 

locally known as hag tora these were di.strihuted among the 
village servants according to fixed rates and did not increase 
the income of the proprietors. 

Marked difference There always has existed a wide gulf between the Afghan 
frfa/tarft)^'^and*ten- Proprietors and their tenants ; the former were and ere known 
ants (hamsdyas). 8S daftaris, the latter as fakirs or liamfdgaB (under the same 
shade). The feandus or outlying hamlets were usually occupied by 
hnmsdyas and sometimes by some of the proprietary class. In 
some cases the occupying hamsdyas held the hamlet on a feudal 
tenure, and were, in consideration of its free enjoyment, hound to 
join the tribe from whom tliey received the l.nnd in its offensive 
and defensive operations. This tenure is known as the malatar 
(girding up loins) tenure. In most cases the hamlet tenants, 
owing to their residence at a distance from the original settlement, 
were exempt from mnny of the minor services exacted from the ten- 
ants in the parent villages. These privileges have been recognized, 
as far as possible, in ihe declaration of their status and decision 
of their cases. It is very common to find men of the holy class 
located in a hamlet on the borders of the land of two tribes ; they 
were the best buffers obtainable at that time. 


In the Khattak 
portion or second 
division the itidns 
took rent. 


Milika enjoy 


In the second division, or Khattak portion of the district, the 
khans were all-powerful and exercised proprietary rights over the 
waste lauds (hill and uncultivated). From all occupants in pos- 
session, whether members of the tribe or not, it was usual to take 
a share of the produce or cash rents. 'Well lands always jiaid 
cash ; the usual rate recovered from hth'dni lands was oue-fonrth. 
The mdliks enjoj'ed either cash indms or shares of land locallv 
known as qnlhas, — sometiin“s they enjoyed pieces ofinigaied 


^Tura = a sword. 


Tora = a copper coin equal to half an anna. 

Tora is a nobleman or chief in Turki. Pei'haps this may be the derivation 
of the word. 
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lanil. In the hilly park of this division, the demand was distribut- Chapter III, D. 
ed on houses and cattle ; this is the present mode of distribut on. ~~ 

Ths revenue is looiied ufion as a fane [tauaii) ; the laml is poor, anu .j.^gg Tenures, 
not considered worth the cultivation ; it is useful only for grazing. 

During 1B18-19 the distriui fell to the Barakzai sarda.rs- The Barakzai rule. 
Hashtnagar was allotted to Sardar Sayad Muhammad Khan. Ho 
commenced to recover half produce from dbi ; one-fourth and one- 
sixth from the Idrcmi under cultivation. During their power, 
owing to the numerous interests, all anxious to squeeze as much as 
they could out of the land, the proprietary sy.stem was much 
shaken. Proprietors looked simply to keeping tlieir inams. They 
took no interest in the maiiagemaiit of tlieir estates or cultivators 
and were only too glad to be relieved of all responsibility. Very 
few of the leading men held their villages in farm. The Kliattak 
and Yusafzai portions of the district remain»d as heretofore. IVlien The district under 
the district became a portion of the Sikh dominions in 1823, after the Sikhs from 1823 
the battle of Nowshera, the Barakzai (Sarddr-s became tributaries of 
Runjit Singh. During the Sikh rule Hashtnagar was continued 
in jdgir to Sardar Sultan Muhammad and Doaba to Sardar Pir 
Muhammad. The Khattak country was annexed, and only jdgirs 
granted to the Ichdns. Tlie remainder of the district, excluding 
Yusafzai, was farmed to Hindu capitalists and leading men ; they 
took half produce as heretofore and paid the Government demand. 

Yusafzai, paid a nazrdna, collected with difficulty and seldom 
without force. The indms were not interfered with, but the 
hamlets of Khalil, Muhammad and Daudzai were separated from 
their parent settlements and the proprietors lost such rights as 
they had enjoyed in them. J^irdars took upon themselves the 
same powers as w’ere exercised by the Government. The proprie- 
tary system of Doaba and Hashtnagar received injuries from 
which they never recovered. 

Table No, XVI shows tho number of tenancy holdings and ’ Statistics of 
the gross area held under each of the main forms of tenancy as 
they stood in 181)5-96, and also gives the current rent-rates of 
various kinds of land as returned in 1895-96. Table No. XXI 
shows the rates of cash rents by soils. The figures are as 
accurate as cau be obtained and were the result of careful 
inquiries at settlement, hut it is almost impossible to state general 
rent-rates wdiich shall even approximately represent the letting 
value of land throughout a whole district. For further details of 
rents the Assessment Reports should be consulted, hut the follow- 
ing extracts from the Final Settlement Report of 1897 give some 
figures of interest 

As will appear from tlie following; abstract, the propoition of the area Tenancies and 
cultivated by tlie owners themselves is highest in Nowshera and Swiibi. In the rente, 
former tahsil the bulk of the proprietors .are Khattaks, who are very industrious 
and hard-working, while the remaining area is held by miscellaneous clans, who 
were recognized as owners as they were found to be iu possession. As alreatly 
noted too, this t.ahsil was as densely peopled as the existing areas available for 
cultivation could stand, an<l so natu'ally the owners have been driven to cultivate 
themselves. In Swhbi the owners aic also numerous and fairly industrious, so 
that there is not much room for tenants. Ths lower proportion of the area culti. 
vftted by tbt owners iu Chiisadda is due to the lerge (tceas ia the hunda ol a fevr 
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Chanter III D. pfoprietors in Hashtnagar, which been espl lined in para;; raph 22, and which 

“ ’ constituted a great source of ditiicupy m tlic jiresent .a'ses'incnt. In Pesbawar, 

Village Conunuili- notwithstanding the density of the populaiion, the aie.i cnltunted ly the owners 
ties and Tenures fl'cmselvcs is small because 111 Daii.izai, and to some extent in riie KiuiNa tappa, 
' the pioprietary body is small and scorns to bo dwindling, oaing pci haps to I he 
Tenancies and malarious climate of the tract, so that the dclieicucy m ciiUi ,’atin g owners has 
rents. to be made good by an iidlax of tenants. In the Mohmainl and iChalil tappiis, 

and especially in the latter, the tiadition has b.ieii against cnltiiatioii by an 
owner, probably bec.ausc the lands were so rich th.at when tii&t acipiiied the 
owners h.ad more than enough and were able to let out the land anil lit e on 
half produce. Now, owing to the increase in population, the iMohmands have 
been forced largely to cultivate themselves, and the IChaiils must soon follow 
their example if they are to retain their property. 

The are.i held by tenants tree of rent is normal. O.’cupancy tenants arc 
not numerous, and the strongest body cou.s 1 .st 3 of the Gujais, who hold several 
estates in the Sadhum valley and in tappa Kazzar in Vusat'zai. 

Tenants without right of oocupanoy are a.aturaUy most mtmerousinChar- 
sadda, and, except on the .Swat Canal bands, these, as .a lule, p.ay everywhere 
by a share of the produce. Tue area shown as paying cash rents in Clulrsadda 
is almost entirely c.anal lauds, an I 12 per eent. ot to.s area lure pays lent of 
this class, averaging Rs. 2-7-2 per .acre. So in Mird.ln lbs. 28 7 per c int. of the 

nahri .area, or 23,751 acres, are let at an average c.a>li rent of lls. 2-S-lO 
per acre. These rents are p.aid almost ontiiely by middlemen wh > have taken 
over the managemeut of the land and sublet It to culuv.ating tenants at half 
produce. In Eoshawar and Isowshera cash rents pr.ictic.iUy do net e.xist, and in 
Swabi moat of the area shown as pay iiig cash rents is held by tenants p.aying 
at revenue rates with or without /iiUikdii'i. Such rents are, as a rule, nouuual, 
and are paid by tenants claiming .and praetically enjoying an uoenpancy atatus, 
or by proprietors who have taken the land in o.vcliango. 

The share of the produce on lamls 11 ngatod by jirivaic canals and by the 
Kabul Uiver Canal is almost invariably half, and on the iiehcr lands in the 
Iioabaand Peshawar sometimes amounts to threc-liftiis ; while in the ii.ira circle 
it is a common practice for the tou.ants to pay half tue reveuno or a lump sum in 
cash per holding in addition to half the produce. These are cxtinaordinaiily high 
rents, and indio.ate the great value of the produce of such lauds. 

On the Swat Canal the general arraiigonuut is that the owner takes half 
produce and pays the canal rates, or onc-foarth produce, and leaves the tenant to 
pay the canal revenue. 

On well lands and those irrigated by spiings the share taken by tlie owner 
is from one-third to half, and this is also the u-siial proportion on the so.ib.iband 
better classes of unirrigated lands. 

On ordinary unirrigated soils the share varies from onc-tourth to one-sixth 
and on the poorer soils It falls as low a3 0 ue-ai.xth to one-tenth, and even one- 
twelfth, but one-sixtb is the usual rate. 

The principal statistics ot interest under this head arc .summarized in the fol- 
lowing table, and fuller particulars of the rent- paid wiil be louad la Statement 
No. VIII. Nor further details .a rcfereticc can, if ncce-'iiry, be mode to tlic 
Assessment Reports, in which the subject ha.s been fully treated and the gro.ot dio- 
crepancy in the rates of cash rent explained: — 
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ties and Tenures- 

Tenancies and 
rents. 




Dktailj-. 

CHARSADD.t. 

PSSUAU'AH. 



Number 


Number 





of 

Area. 

of 

Area. 




boldingss. 


holdings. 






Acres. 


Acres. 

Total cultivated area 

33,100 

166,931 

38,439 

137,515 

Area cultivated by owners 

10,809 

53,958 

15,856 

74,350 

Area cultivated by tenatits free of rent at. 

1,680 

3,488 

2,054 

2,427 

no 

tninal rent. 





■U 

Paying at revenue rates, with 

2,095 

5,074 

1,172 

2,893 

H 

? 3 :!> 

or without malikana. 





■< 


Paying other cash rents ... 

62 

176 

26 

43 

M 


Paying in kind, with or with* 
out an addition in cash. 

293 

1,845 

1,080 

4,886 







a t-i 







as 

ail 

I'S'I 

Paying at revenue rates, with 
or without malikana. 

304 

773 

119 

270 

< 

^ a. 

Paying other cash rents 

1,336 

10,083 

392 

1,101 

CJ »■ 

§ 

Paying in kind, with or W’ith- 

16,515 

90,034 

17,740 

51,536 

-< 

o 

out an addition in cash. 




< 








Total held by tenants paying rent... ^ 

20,605 

109,485 

20,529 

60,738 




Area. 

Area. 



Ut'l.MI,?. 

Irrigat- 

Unirri- 

Irrigat* 

Unirri- 




ed. 

gated. 

ed. 

gated. 




Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 



(1) Zabti rent 




... 

£4 

u 


(2) J produce or more 

44,744 

iJ,5Sl 

40.703 

1,995 

5 


(3) 3ths and loss tbau 4 ... 

217 

2 

285 

39 

a 


(4) ird and less than ^ths 

139 

79 

1,206 

708 

as ^ 


(5) Less than ^rd ... 

4,130 

37,589 

131 

6,402 

^ ? 


(0) By Oxed amount of 

448 

5 

67 

,, 

Oh 

produce. 





s f 


(7) Total area under rent 

49,678 

41,256 

42,392 

9,144 

e 1 

r 2 


in kind. 


5 


1 





05 K 

t- ^ 


1 (8) Total paying at re- 

338 

435 

279 


« T 


1 venue, rates with or 






R 

without malikana. 





® 3 

V. 

(0) Total paying other 

8,551 

2,132 

1,095 

6 

w3 


cash rents. 

(10) Total cash rents paid 


• 



32,852 

2,305 

1 13,184 1 






n 


column 9, 

35,157 
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Kowsueka. 

^I.IKI 

AN. 

SlV.VBI. 

t 

T'i’T-VL liIsl'Kll 1. 

fl 

N umber ! 
of 

holdings. 

Area. 

Number 
uf ! 

lOldiog::. 

Area. 

1 

Number 
of j 

oldings ' 

Aren. 

1 

Number of 
holdiuga. 

Area 

23,951 

15,911 

898 

Acrcb 
12o,l 3o 
00,307 
1,877 

32,507 

11,811 

1,706 

Acres. 
262,379 
130,1 6U 
0,477 

03,730 

39,002 

1,511 

1 

Acres. 

200,361 

138.336 

1.867 

191.727 

06,902 

7,855 

Acres. 

892.321 

502.111 

16,136 

(131 

3,019 

2, 1791 

19,099 

2.212, 

9,382 

.8,589 

10.097 

203 

517 

1.005 

2,750 

27' 

81 

311 

931 

23 

1,721 

1.57 

991 

311 

3,092; 

1.722 

11.109 

417 

1,921 

881 

9,683 

5,881 

13.285 

7,032 

2.5,611 

171 

5,170 

108 

17,758 

1.801 

10,001 

13.183 

72.002 

702 

12,018 

2,651 

33,689 

•!,522 

02.104 

28,386 

266,519 

7,13£ 

20,951 

15,900| 110,712 

22.017 

60,158 

8i>,88U, 

371,071 

Ahe.v. 

Ake.v. 

Aee.'. 

Area. 

IrripTHi- 

tKl. 

j I'nirri- 
! gulcd. 

j 

Irrigat- 

uO. 

1 

! Uiiirri- 
gaicd. 

Irrigat- 

ed. 

Uiurri 

gated. 

Irrigated. ^ 

Juirngated 

Acres. 

! Acres. 

Acrei. 

j Acret^. 

Acres. 

1 Acreb. 

Acred. 

Acres. 

5,758 2,877 

48s; 9h 

1,3831 1,901 

591 5,13(: 

23 3C 

22.721 

'3.29- 

7,171 

!■ 

1,233 

•1,855 

32,95'. 

17 

1,701 1,621 

13 301 

2.029 12.731 

186 11,711 

20 3-. 

115,627 

1 ,033 
8,051 
12,285 
605 

11,310 

140 

20,282 

96,802 

81 

7,711' 10,04‘ 

33,51 

39.001 

1,27' 

t, 20.41( 
1 

137,601 

128,918 

o4l> 1.o7' 

2,60 

7,07( 

71 

■j 12 51( 

4.314 

21,027 

207 20 

l| 2,69 

3 1U,70C 

33nj 2,32 

j 

12,876 

15,510 

2,8ul 17 

5 30,307 

2,889, 2,08 

■j 92.'613 

2,989 

1 


1,976 
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Chapter III, D. At Ma jor James’ Settlement tbe inquiries, regarding the status 
_... . of tenants ^vere directed towanis ascertaining if posse.ssion ^¥as of 

t/es^and p years’ duration ; this wa.s generally considered sufficient to 

Tenant ri'^lits at hereditary i ights, atn! also the right to pay in ca.sli at the same 

JJajor James’ Settle- rates as the [iropiictors ; no lent aho\e the Government revenue 
was fixed as payaltle Ly this class of tenant. The teuanrs whose 
jiossession was of less tlian twelve years were considered non-here- 
ditayy, and, as a rule, liable to ( ay a rent of half produce [nim 
feura). 


Tenancy liirlits at A t the Regular iSeUiemeut ! he tenures were most carefully 
tne Regular fcettlu- investigated, and it was found that there were many tenants who 
had been ever since annexation to all intents and purposes pro- 
prietors. In cases where the tenant was found lo have been 
located by the ruler, or where they undoubtedly showed they' had 
upheld I he village, and the propriclors were very weak, they were 
di'clared tenants with occupancy rights. In other cases if the 
parties agreed among themselves, the terms of their agreement 
were recorded ; if, however, any dispute arose, the onus was 
usually thrown <,n the tenant, who was directeii to sue. Manv 
tenants were afraid to fight for their rights, the proprietary body 
being so strotig ; hut in hamlets occupied mainly hy tenants, and in 
%illages where the proprietary body was wetik, suits were filed by 
tenants. 


Ksut raifls. Rents have been fixed for all proprieiors ; occupancy tenanls 

paying cash rents have had them sett led at percentage I’ates on 
the revenue — this was the only possible way, as there are no such 
things its cash rent.s per acre or ■jailh. Proprietors ahvays 
wished for produce rents, hut this was not possible according to 
Section 16 of the Act of lb68, which rvas strictly observed. 

Class of leuanta. designations of tenants are given in the tenancy nihi. 

The ordinary names ate nimlairaya r ami naqdi deh, or “giver of 
half produce” and “giver of cash.” In some parts of the district 
there are classes of (enants known :is mulki and khulJci. Tbe 
former have rights ; they usually have resided for some getieralions 
in the village, and the pro|)rietor does not care about turning them 
out. The khulki tenant is a jiuro tenant-at-will — everything de- 
pends on his getting ou well with the proprietors. 

In the Qasbah the tenants were usually found to be the planters 
of the fruit trees ; they also repaired the garden walls, provided the 
outlay required was not excessive. Proprietors were found to take 
half and three-fourths share of the produce, and it was allowed that 
tenants of this class were entitled to compensation on eviction. They 
were declared tenants with occupancy righis, and, where not, they 
were always decreed compensation. In some villages of Tahsil 
Peshawar, where there were vineyards planted by the tenants, it 
was agreed that if the tenant is dispossessed while the garden exists 
the proprietoris bound to give him compensation on account of his 
share of expense incurred on the trees. lu some oases the occupants, 
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who were lliuioubteJl v tf^nants nnrlcr toriner i tilers, were, owing to 
the loss of possession hv the oiiginal [■ro])i ietors, deelared pro- 
prietors. Ill DauJz.i the ueciipiiois of the Kli.iiil Iiaiiileis, who 
were tenants oiiginallv, v.ero at the lleoular iSettlenieut declared 
proprietors in consequence of long adverse possession. In Hcaba 
many of tlie tenants at the t^ummar r tsettlenieot took tip the eii- 
gagenients witli the pro|ii ietors tind were known as kheuati ; 
they paid no rent and in some cases acliiallv enjovfd a share of 
the shamila t. Many of them were located by the .^ardur to 
whom the tappa was in jdgir ; he was to all intents and purposes 
also the ruler ; in sucli case.s they wm-e also declared tenants with 
occupancy rights. In taiipa KhfiUa many tenants wore founii to 
have sold and mortgaged their rigiits for large sums, with the know- 
ledge and acquiescence of the [u oprietors ; they wore also declared 
tenants with occupancy rights. In tlie cluster of villages known as 
the handehjaf, Tnhsil Nowshera, the occupants, originally tenants 
of the Mohmands and Khalils, in oonsc([iience of long iidver.se 
possession, were dechii’i'd propi ietois. In tapptis Bolak and Tare, 
now part of the Swa'oi Tahsil, th.' occuptints who broke up the 
waste were declared proprietor.s and th(» tenants considered as 
possessing occupancy rights. In tlie liamlets and Ilian Isa, found- 
ed in the Sikh time, the tenants found to he repre.sentutivos of 
the founders were declared tenants with occupancy rights, but 
proprietors of the wells and enclosures built by them. In 
Hashtnagar the occupant.s of the shulgiri! hamlets were declared 
either ]iroprietors owing to long adverse possession, or tenants 
with occupancy rights. In the vinita hainlela tlie tenants are 
neatly all considered as tenants without occupancy rights. 


Chapter III, D- 

V illage Communi- 
ties and Tenures. 

Classes of tenants. 


I'he Deputy Cominissionef thus ('.yjilains in liis (Viimis Ueport Names of tenants, 
for IcSiSl some of the more common terms used in the district to 
denote various classe.s of tenants : — 


IjdraJdrs are those wlio tako tlie contract of crops from 
owners or tenants and litiwe nothing to do with the cnltivation."' 
Chernhirs are those to u Inmi the owner ailvanccs money, 
furuistiing all the implements, ckc., himself : cherakdrs I'nriit-h 
labour only. The custom is that the owner takes all the straw' anti 
hhdsa ; the cherakdr receives a fixed share of the grain only, 
which is fixed according to the quality of the land and t'tie 
amount of the money adv'ance, not being less than one-sixteenth 
nor as a rule more than one-fonrtli. The cherakdr who fnriii.shes 
one bullock for the jiloiigli, the other being the mah’fc’.s, is 
called a cherakar adhjogia, but they are not nnimrons in this 
district. The dehkan i.s the same ;is the cherakdr ; the former 
name is more frequently used in the Vnsafzai ildki. Fakir doe.s 
not mean a mendicant : it is a inan wli.) lives on a sire, the property 
of the Piithan whose land he ciiilivates ; flip term fakir it u.seil 


*The wore! is now used to denote the niou who have taken the farm at casii 
rates for a term of years of the large estates on the Swat Canal. 
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Village Commoni 
ties and Tenures. 

Village menials. 
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in this sense chiefly in the Mardan and Ufinan Rolak tahsils ; in 
otlier part-s of the district the term hammija is thus used. 

The following are the principal village menials : — 

The knldl, or potter, makes earthen vps.sels for sale, and sup- 
plies all such articles as plates, cups, oil-burners, chillams and 
pitcliers, which are required in the guest-house or mosque. He lends 
out all earthenware vessels needed on such occasions as deaths or 
marriages. The lohdr, or ironsmith, repairs all iron implements of 
agriculture ; be also makes new ones for sale. He does all the 
jobs in iron which are required of him by tlie villagers, and 
generallv enjoys rent-free tenure of a small jiiece of land. The 
nnddf, or cotton-cleaner, cleans and dresses tho cotton. He pre- 
pares cotton-padded coverlets and clothes, and is paid by the job. 
The musalli, or sweeper, also called shdhikhel, sweeps out the 
hiijra or guest-house and keeps the fire alive on the chillam ; he 
makes the chhaj, or sieve with which they winnow and clean grain 
for tlie zamindars ; for this last, he receives an allowance of one 
ser in the maund of grain winnowerl. He discharges various 
functions at deaths or marriages, for which he is paid according to 
the discretion of hi.s employer. T’he «at, or barber, besides per- 
forming the ordinary offices incidental to his profession, extracts 
teeth, bleeds those who require bleeding, and performs the act of 
circumcision on the hoys, is frequently employed to carry confi- 
dential messages, and receives payment in grain for his services 
at harvest time as well as special fees for assisting at deaths and 
marriages, which he never fails to attend. The tarkhdn, or car- 
|ienter, makes wooden implements of agriculture tor sale as well 
as beds and stools. He repairs all sucli articles on occasion arising. 
He i.« called in for any skilled work that inav be required in the 
building of houses or mills. Assisted by the lohdr, he digs graves 
and buries the dead. Like the iron.=mith, lie holds a piece of land 
rent-free, although by no means wlioily dependant on this. The 
dum, nr musician or ballad-.«inger, plays, sings, and dances on 
occasions ot festivity ; beats the drum when required to summon 
the village folk together ; carries confidential messages, and assists 
at births, deaths and marriages. He is paid for each job by his 
employer, and also receives contributions from the zamindars. 
The imdm, or priest, calls the people to prayers and reads the ser- 
vice five times in the day, is responsible for the mosque, and sees 
that it is kept in repair. He instructs the village children in the 
Korfin. He prepare.s corpses for burial an.J performs the funeral 
service. The sick ask for his prayers and his charms. He reads 
the marriage contract, for which service he receives a fee varying 
from Rs. 2 to lis. 5. He enjoj.s liie produce ot the rent-free 
land attached to the masjid and receives occasional presents. The 
dharwai, or weigliman, weighs and divides tlie produce of the land 
cultivated in common; fuiuishe.s seed, grain, and advances monev 
on demand : leud.s money without interest at deaths and marriages, 
recovering his advances at harvest. When grain is being sold, 
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the dharwai attends and receives for bis trouble of weighing the Chapter III, D. 

corn one ser in the maund. The shop-keeper plies the trade of . 

grocer, sellinjr his wares at the price current, of the neighbourhood, 

He gives oil and tobacco free to the lainbardar’g guest-house. The enurei. 

kottodl, or policeman, keeps watch and ward in the village, reports ' age menials, 
offences at the thn.na, collects the village people when their pre- 
sence is required, and is used by the village headman to make 
known any orders passed by the Civil autborities. The muhdfii 
fasl, called in Pashto hakha, protects and watches the crops of the 
village and keeps regular rounds like the chauJciddr ; when the 
grain is threshed out a share is given to him, either so much per 
plough or so much per hakhra or share in the village. The kama 
and pali receive pay monthly or every six months ; their duties 
are to feed cattle. The mazdur cleans the field of weeds, cuts 
the crop, and performs other duties connected with cultivation. 

The subject of the employment of field labour other than that Agricultnral 
of the proprietors or tenants themselves, and the system of agrical- 
tural partnerships are thus noticed in answers furnished by the 
District Officer and inserted in the Famine Report of 1879 (pages 
721-2). 

“ In this district hired field labourers of three descriptions are employed— 

(a) Those who receive monthly w.iges, which amount to Ks. 4 or 5 in cash 
without food, or Re. 1-8 or Rs. 2 in cash along with food. They are employed in 
every description of agricultural work. 

(61 Those locally known by the name of c/inraidr, who are indebted to their 
masters for snms ranging from Rs. 30 to Rs. 150, and are under engagement to give 
their services as agricultural labourers till such time as the debt is paid off. 

Plough buliocks, seed, Ac., are furnished by the employer. These labourers are 
paid by a share of the crop in kind, which is usually from one-fourth to one-tenth 
They feed themselves. 

(c) The labourers who are especially employed as cattle herds or crop 
watchmen. The former are paid at harvest by receiving IS sera of grain ^barley 
orjowdr) for every head of cattle grated, or sometimes the payment is calculated 
not on the cattle but on the owners or their houses. The latter are also 
paid in kind at harvest ; they receive one ser per maund of grain out of 
every crop. 


“ There is no tribe specially devoted to these occupations. When not 
engaged in agricultural work they are ready to do any sort of miscellaneous 
labour. Their numbers are about 2,8.54, which is a percentage of O'oo per cent 
of the total population. There is no material difference in the condition of such 
labourers and that of the poorer agriculturists who cultivate holdings of their 
own. The charakars are generally in debt ; they borrow money under promise of 
paying it back at harvest, but with that exception the labourers are well able to 
live upon their earnings. Those who watch crops are, as a rule, very well 
off.” 


The wages of labour prevailing at different periods are shown 
in Table No. XXVII, though the figures refer to the labour 
market of towns rather than to that of villages. 

The table on pages 161— 6.3 shows the rate of incidence of the 
true agricultural kamins' dues per cent, on the total produce, but 
the following extract from the Yusafzai Assessment Report shows 
how intricate the calculation is 
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Chapter III, D. The calculation of the share "ivcn to the village servants or has been 

very clifficult. In Stviibi the Naib-Tah'-ridar went into the subject very fully and 

Tillage Coinmuili- ascertained that very little was leally jiaid out of the produce on this account, 
ties and Tenures- Nothing is paid to the potter, a- the pe-jple purchase the earthen pots thcmselvc?, 
K’awfns’ dues. and as well irrigation i'^ a i'ompaianvr ]y new teatuie in the agnoultuie of the 
tract, potters arc only to be found in a few villages and the pots which they 
make arc often veiy badlj' shaped and wa^-te a good deal of the water. No 
deduction has to be made for cleaning and winnowing the grain, for it is usual 
for all the people to turn out themselves en 7/iasse and dispose of the threshing 
and cleaning of each maids stack in turn. Something is, however, paid to the 
tarhhdn (carpenter) and lo/idr (blacksmith), who are agricultural servants, and 
the ndi (barber), modii (leather-worker) and innds; Chard) arc also said to 
receive payment in grain in some estates, but in their case there is no general 
practice, and at any rate they are not sucli village servants as are entitled to have 
thesr dues deducted before calculating the pitch of the Goveniment share. 
V, here paid at all they receive half a sit per niauiid in the khan'f and one ser per 
inaund in the rabi, but, as above statc<l, in reality no regular payments aic made 
generally to these men. Thefo/idr and tarlhdn arc regularly paid and receive 
malchi and inoth in the kharif and wheat and barley in the rabi. No share of gvr 
is given, but the men engaged in tlic manufacture receive pay paitly in cash 
and partly in raw sugar, while in the case of tobacco an equivalent in barley is 
paid. The maximum amount receivable is also usually fixed. If the produce 
exceeds this the owner allows no deduction from the bdance in excess. 
The ^ deductions arc made per hulha (plough) or per well and sometimes 
in sers or measures of capacity, sometimes in sheaves and sometimes 
by making over a J:\dri or iriigation ]»]ot. To arrive at an idea of what 
these deductions amount to per cent., it has therefore been necessary to make 
a calculation of how much ordinarily goes to the sheaf or 'ki'h'i and what 
proportion this bears to the total outturn per acic. The results have then to 
be converted into some one grain with reference to the rcdative value of the 
different crops and what was scdccted. It has been a complicated arrangement, 
but nothing else was possible, and at the best only an estimate of such deductions 
can be made, and this has been done with greater care than is usually the case. 
Thus to take the Bolakiutma circle, which most resembles the Punjab, and where 
the l:am{ns’ dues are heaviest, we fiiul that in the case of a well the lohdr 
receives 30 sers maize and one ktdrt equal to 5 sers and the tarkhdn 30 sers of 
niaixe and one kidti. In the rabi the lohdr gets nothing, but the tarkhdn receives 
35 sers barley. On hantui lands the lohdr and tarkhdn get 7 sers barley and 8 sers 
wheat per plough. This on being converted with reference to the average area 
cultivated per well and per plough and the average outturn is equivalent to one 
per cent, on the gross produce of the cftuAi land and H per cent, of that of tbe 
hdrani. The same procedure has been followed in the case of the other circles, 
though the actual method ot payment vanes in each. In the Kinaia Darya 
the calculation is by oj/icis, a measure of capacity, containing 0 sers in the case 
of barley and 7,} of wheat, maize or moth. The lohdr gets 2 oghih per well and 
the farAAtui 4 in the kban'f but nothing in the rabi. Per kulha thG lohdr 

gets in both harvests 1 oghn per chat or load up to an outturn of .5 rhat.<. If the 
produce exceeds this he only receives 5 oghds, Tlie tarkhdn gets the same. The 
chat is equal to 312 sers, so the estimate of average produce of wheat and barley 
here for 12 acres, tbe average area per plough, is 1,GC0 sers or 130 seis per acre, 
^ hich is very favourable fortheowner. The calculation in the Jabbacircle is 
made on the same lines. In the Maira and Sa<lum circles the calculation is by the 
cAoj" containing 6 seis per well, and by tbe oj7?;cr per hulha up ton limit of 6 
opAd.«. In Maulan the calculation has been more roughly made, and it is stated 
that in Baizai the tarkhdn and lohdr recei\e half ser per maui.d each on irrigat- 
ed land and 1 ser per maund on uniingated. In Sadum the lohdr receives the 
same, but ihctajkhdn gets I ser per maund on both classes, and tbe potter ie<‘eives 
1 sdr per maund on chahi lands. In the Maira they all icceiveone ser per 
maund on chdJn land® and the taikhdji ami lohdr the some amount on uiiinigated. 
These deductions h.a^e hton ciuivortcd into percentages with letcrenrc to the 
a\eragG total pioducc. Altogether the subject is tne attended by nioh 
difficulty and I am not certain that it would not have been btst tohaAc a'lo^ed 
an all-roiuid deduction of 5 per cent, on this account, but I certainly shouhl not 
&ay that more than this is ever really deducted. 


Petty village Rmoll -• ? i * 

grantees. service or cfiakirana grants are sometiniea held by 

■village servants. Sometimes the land is leased to the grantee at a 


• K 


% 
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favourable rent, or on condition of payment of revenue only ; Chapter III. D. 

sometimes the owner cultivates and pays the revenue, making yjuagg Communi- 

over the produce to the "rantee ; while occasionally the grant ties and Tenures- 

consists of the rights of property in the land, which, subject to the Petty village 

usual incidents, such as responsibility for revenue and the like, vest grantees. 

in the person performing certain specified services at such time and 

for so long as he performs them. These grants are most commonly 

made to village menials and watchmen on condition of or in 

payment for services I’endered, to attendants at temples, mosques, 

shrines, or village rest-houses so long as they perform the duties 

of the post, and for maintenance of monasteries, holy men, 

teachers at religious schools, and the like. The assignments of 

revenue or favourable rates of assessment allowed to these last 

by the British Government will be discussed in Chapter V. 

Table No. XXXII gives .statistic.s of sales and mortgages Poverty orwealth 
of. land ; Tables Nos. XXXIII and XXXI II A show the opera- 
tions of the Registration Departmeut; and Table No. XXXIX 
the fextent of civil litigation. But the statistics of transfers of 
land are still imperfect ; the prices quoted are often fictitious ; 
and any figures which we posses.s afford but iittle real indica- 
tion of the economical position of the landholders of the district. 

Captain Hastings has the following remarks on the subject : — 

“The people, aa a rule, altlioujrh better off than under former rulers, are not 
extricating themselves from debt; if report is true, debts arc and have increased 
chiefly owing to that bad cnstoni u hich induces them to vie with one another in 
expenditure at marriages and deatiis. iMore money is now spent on jewels, food 
and clothes than used to be. Gambling, too, whicli is becoming very common, 
has much to say to the indebtedness of CB'i tain clas.ses. Cash loans arc obtain- 
able between the rates of 1 and 3 per cent, interest per montli; as much as 25 
and 50 per cent, are charged fur loans repayable at the next harvest. For seed 
loans, from ^ ser to 1 ser per maund is paid as interest. Money is obtainable on a 
deposit of jewels at he. l-'J per cent, jier month. It is not umisiial to find land 
mortgaged to two person.*', the propiietary right to one and the cultivating right 
to another. Till this settlement, tlie ordinary custom in the district was for pro- 
prietors to mortgage their lands, give over possession to the mortgagees, but still 
continue re.sponsible for the Government demand. For the future such agree- 
ments as these are not attended to ; the revenue is primarily recovered from the 
person in possession. The debts are chiefly due to the local shopkeepers.” 

The following extract (paragraph 23 of the Final Settle- 
ment Report, 1897,) shows how matters now stand ; — 

“The statistics of alienations and the average price of laud are summarized ' 
below and have been fully e-xplainecl in the Assessment Keports. Only in 
Peshawar and in the Doaba is there any reason to apprehend danger from excessive 
alienations, especially to new agriculturists. The large proportion mortgaged 
and sold in Cbarsadda is due to the opening of the Swat Kiver Canal, on w'hich 
large areas in the tract commanded changed hands, as much as 28 per cent, of 
the Nahri circle having been sokl at an average price of only Rs. per aero, 
while outsiders acquired 00 per cent, of the area so alienated. Jn Kowshera 
the sales are not a source of danger, for with tlie mixed tribes holding in that 
tahsil land is treated as a marketable commodity and changes hands freely. 

In Swabi the mortgages arise largely from the peculiar system of distributions, 
and are to a great extent merely exelianges or transfers by absentee uroprietors 
aa explained in paragraph 45 of the Yusafzai Assessment Report, and the burden 
of debt in that tahsil is really very small. 

“ Care has been taken at this .settlement to ensure that new purchasers 
shall bear a fair, and even a full, sliare of the burden, and in the present state of 
the law nothing more than this can be done; but the state of affairs in 
Peshawar and in the Doabais most unsatisfactory, and the progress of alienation 
these tracts must be carefully watched. 
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Part 2. — Rights in xcatsr. Chapter III, D. 

The depth of water from the surface beinw, except in the Village Communi- 
lowlands which fringe the rivers, so great that it is impossible to Tenures. 

W'ork wells for purposes of cultivation, the rights in water assume EigWa m water, 
almost as great importance in Peshawar as do the rights in land. 

Indeed it is often said that the two are identical, the available 
water-supply having been originally distributed together with the 
land. This may have been the case in the first instance ; but it 
cannot now be said with truth. 

An account of the Bara is given in Chapter I. The system customs, 

by which the water of the river is distributed is as follows. 

The water is turned off from the river’s bed into the icalas 
(irrigation channels) by means of dams. The first two dams 
are erected above the Khalil and Mohmand place of distribu- 
tion; they turn water into the under-ground channels of the vil- 
lages of Shekhan ( tappa Mohmand) and Sangu (tappa Khalil). 

The new weir has been erected at the head of the Sangu channel. 

It may be noted that owing to unforeseen ditficulties, due to the 
frontier disturbances in 1897 and to heavy floods while the work 
was in progress, the cost of the weir has risen to Rs. 69,765, 
and this estimate has been sanctioned by Government of India, 

P. W. D., Irrigation letter No. 365 I., dated 11th August 1898. 

The remaining water is considered as half belonging to Mohmand 
and half to Khalil ; from each share sufficient water to turn a mill 
(ekjandar pdni) is set apart for the cantonment, and carried with 
the Khalil supply, with which also runs the supply for the Kuzar 
lower Mohmand villages and an intermittent supply for the Kasbah. 

The upper villages are called sar-i-viarkh, and the lower villages 
•jpdin-icarhh. IFari/t is a Pashto word and means the hole in 
the side of a w'ater-course ; sar = head or upper, and pdm = 
low. 

To some pain-warkh (low) villages, which are at a disadvant- 
age as regards receipt of water, an extra share is sometimes 
allotted. 

The following statement shows the irrigated area according The water-dlstri. 
to tappets bution system. 
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The water distribution system, aUhouoh called Shaikh Malli’a, Chapter III, D- 
is not so ; it probably existed prior to bis allotment of the land ; he e Communi 
doubtles.s made some alrerafions and modifications, but the greater Tenures, 

part of the system must have been in force befoie the Afghans The water distri- 
toob the country. The system of division and disrribulion of the butioa system, 
water in a Jcandi of a village, in the first instance, was as follows : 

The bakhrds fshares) of the kandi were first grouped hy fours ; 
for the irrigation of every four bakhrds (shares) a period of time 
(loaqaf) w'as fixed. Tho periods of times (waqafs) were either 
from sunrise to sunset, or from sunset to sunrise. Two periods of 
time (icaqat) for eight hakkrdt (shares) are called shabunarnz 
(shab-— night, ?'or=day). The terms ivaqat and shabunaroz are 
now applied in Jitferently both to the water-supply and the land 
watered. In some villages four lakhrus (shares) of land receiving 
water for only four pahars (watches of three hours each) are 
called ihabdnarozes , and eight bakhrds a dog fin. Two or three 
dogiins compose a kandi (section). Lots {pacha or hurra anddzi) 

.settled the order of turns (naubata) in which the shabdnarozes 
(eight pahars of water-supply) were to be taken, and within 
shabdnarozes (eight pahars of time) the choice for the first turn of 
night or day waqat (four pahars of time). The day waqnt (four 
pahars) is preferred to the night one. One watering being 
completed, no more casting of lots for waqnts is required ; at the 
second watering the waqats are reversed, and so on alternately 
throughout the season. T’his continues until file order of rotation 
has been so interfered with, for instance by floods causing an 
excess supply, or by drought causing a short supply, that it is 
necessary, in the opinion of the majority, to have a fresh casting 
of lots to start a new rotation. The allotment of turns is managed 
by the people among themselves ; we have never interfered, and no 
disputes about it are ever brought into Court. The water is, as a 
rule, applied by the proprietor to the land of the four bakhrds in 
a waqat (four bakhrds of Lind), or the eight bakhrds (shares) for 
which it is allotted. The lands composing the waqat or shabdna- 
roz adjoin and are in the same vesh (strips of area known by parti- 
cular names based upon the description and quality of the soil) ; it 
is also customary to sow these divisions of land with the same crop, 
in order that the requirements of all the proprietors may be alike. 

When the shahdnaroz or waqat is owned by several proprietors not 
holding jointly, or where the plot has broken up into several tenan- 
cies or fields, the order of irrigation is first the sar-i-warkh (upper) 
field, and so on in regular succession down to the pdiii-warkh (low’er) 
field ; if the supply of water should not be sufficient, and any 
occupant’s land remain univrigated, ho is entitled to take it 
first at the next turn of water for this four or eight bakhrds. 

The water in this case, it will be observed, is allotted for certain 
land, and it must bo used for the irrigation of that land only. 

The proprietor has not the option of using it out of the regular order, 
or for land elsewhere belonging to him iu any other shahdnaroz. 

In villages at the tail of the irrigation (pdin-warkh) , where The distribution 
the areas of the bakhrds (shares) are larger and the water-supply ® tSl” f ul'e^^rf 
for the land short, the distribution is as follows. The proprietors tion^(ydm wa^hp' 
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Chapter III» D. roughly calculate how much of the whole shahdanrox, or waqat, can 
~ — . be irrigated by the water at their disposal, i.e., one-half or two-thirds 

ties^^ tSiu?m.' three-fifths of the land ; eachowner then irrigates that proportion 
The distribution order of irrigation ordinarily commences with the 

syetem in Tillages owner of the sar-i-tmrkh field, and so on in regular succession down 
at the tail o£_ the to the owners of the pdin-ioarkh field, at the tail. But in some cases 
Karkh)^°^ the pdin-warkh field proprietors can demand a casting of lots for 

turns if they choose. If, after every one has had his turn, there is 
still water to spare, a second allotment of the same nature as the 
first is made,and the water similarly distributed, but in this case the 
pdm-warkh (lower) owner has the first use of it. In Tehkal-bala 
there is no re-allotment of turns permitted. The water is distri- 
buted according to a fixed order of rotation. 


The custom knou-n 
as khinta. 


The custom in the 
event of freshets 
and floods. 


The custom known 
as tala-oba (plnnder 
water). 

The water right of 
miscellaneons plots. 


The custom known 
as viach (dry) oba 
(wet). 


N ear cantonments 
water division is re- 
gulated by hours. 


In villages (Mnsaaai, Baddabair) where the kandi (section) 
areas are chakbat (separate), and so situated as to produce inequali- 
ties iu respect of facilities for irrigation, it is usual to make up the 
difference of position by an extra allowance of water known as 
khinza (literally, a boil). This extra allowance is looked upon as 
a boil, i. e., annoyance and trouble. When the Bara river floods, 
the regular distribution of its water above described is for the time 
placed in abeyance, and every tappa erects temporary dams and 
turns off as ranch water as they can. But they are not justified in 
doing this when only freshets occur. What water escapes down 
the bed is utilized by lower villages who have regular flood cuts. 
In some of the pain (low) villages of Mohmand (Deb Bahadur, 
Achar) and in those Khalfl villages affected by flood water after 
rain in the hills, a similar custom obtains. A stone or piece of 
wood is let into the ground, and on the water rising above this 
flood mark, it is said to be tala-oba (plunder w'ater), and may be 
taken for irrigation without regard to the ordinary system. In 
most villages there are mutafariq (miscellaneons) lands apart 
from the shares ; they are in some cases entitled by right to water, 
but as a rule the allowance is a favour. There are a few entitled 
to a right known as {wach-uha) dry water ; this is of two kinds ; 
it either represents the w.ater-supply in a channel between the 
point of receipt and the pain khet, after it has been turned off for 
the next shabdnaroz, which is often given away previous to the 
turning ofl of the water for another division. In some villages 
near the cantonment the water distribution is according to hours, 
and even divisions of an hour. 


The tenant’s right The Water is a necessity ; the land is worth nothing without 
to the water-supply, consequently the proprietors caunot in any way interfere with 
the water-supply of a tenant’s holding so long as the tenant holds 
that land. If, however, the water should be more than is required 
for the land, the power of giving or transferring the surplus lies 
with the proprietor and not the tenant. 

. Sh8ikh-ka-katha. The other Canal which irrigates the greater number of the 
remaining villages in the new Peshawar tahsil is called Shaikh- 
ka-katha (the Shekh’s canal) after Shaikh Usman ; he was ruler in 
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Peshawar iu Aurangzelt^s time, aud has the credit o£ having Chapter III, D. 
originated and constructed it. Muhibb Khan, the ancestor of the villaee Communi- 
present Mohmand Arbabkbel, worked under him as nddr. The ties £Uid Tenures, 
water supplying the canal is turned from the Kabul river by shcikh-ka-Katha. 
means of a dam in the boundaries of Sherkili and Dherikili vil- 
lages to the west of Tappa Daudzai. At the same place, by means 
of a separate channel, water is turned into the Mamun branch ; 
this irrigates Chukrimatti and other villages in Tappa Daudzai. 

For the first seven miles of its course it runs in the bed of 
the Budhni, an old branch of the Kabul river, out of which it 
is taken by an earth dam near Pir-bala, at the point where the 
Lakrai torrent joins the Budhni. It then runs just along the 
edge of the Bara system of irrigation under the Peshawar city, 
thence due east to the Bara, which is crossed by an aqueduct, 
and ends in the Jehangirabad circle of the Nowshera tahsil. 

Of recent years a new wooden aqueduct over the Bara has 
been built at a cost of Rs. 36,503 as a second string to the old 
work which is still in existence. A scheme was also in con- 
templation for replacing the earth dam on the Budhni by an 
iron tube syphon at a cost of Es. 35,000 to be met by a talcdvl 
grant, but the villages interested are now hesitating about 
taking the advance, as a diversion dug this year has reduced 
the height of the dam from 14 to G feet; and the provision of 
a temporary escape for flood waters has made the work more 
stable, so that for some years to come it can bo maintained at 
trifling trouble aud expense. These works have greatly im- 
proved the canal, aud there is now no necessity to remit any 
portion of the assessment of the lower villages as was done at 
last settlement on account of the insecurity of these two points. 

The water of the main canal is divided asfollows : — Between Tko distribution 
the first dam on the Ktibul river and the Dag-band dam just be- ‘te water of tbe 
low the village of Pir-bala, water for irrigation is taken by the 
Sari, GidaraijTirahi, Marina, Budakaudarkhel, Kukar aud Laram 
cuts of the Daudzai tappa. They are entitled to one-third of the 
water plus sufficient to irrigate the Budakandar-khel area. What 
remains in the canal after this is distributed among the villages 
below the Dag-band as follows ; — The villages of Darbangi, Garhi 
Babu, plots Mahal Gabri,SaloLala Ahmad in the qasbah, and maira 
Haidarabad receive a restricted water-supply through warkhs 
(holes in the side of the canal for water to pass through) or by 
small irrigation channels. Thesurplus that passes the distributaries 
goes mostly to the Khalsa tappa. The villages supplied by it are 
divided for the purposes of irrigation into 204 shares (kandis).* 

These shares are of unequal area, but they govern the distribution 
of the water. A part of these 20^ kandis, viz., the villages of Ak- 
barpur, Rashida, Chughalpura, Paharipura and Kamboh, receive 
ihsir ■water-supply ou the shahdnaroz system, the remaining vil- 
lages receive a continuous flow of water through masonry heads. 

The subjoined statement gives the areas, according to Tbe water in the 
tahsil s, irrigated by the 8heikh-ka-Katha. canal is not allowed 

* The area of a kundt was otiginally about 500 acres ; tiiis doeBUotr^oKl dannaed. 

Syod at tlie prcseuL time, 



Chapter III, D. 

Village Consmnni- 
ties and Tenures- 

The water in the 
canal ia not allowed 
to be dammed. 
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Cost of repairs tcavy owing to construction of bands in Bitra and Budhni. 
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In no one instance is it allowable to dam the water in the bed Chapter III, D. 

of tho channel, in order to increase the 6Up[)ty that enters a 

branch. The only estate in favour of which tlio exception was Commnni- 

made is that of dhalarian in tho I'cshawar qnsha/t ; it now receives enuiea. 

its supply by flow. Tlnn’e are d'J mills turned liy this canal. 

The water, after turning tliein, is ajjain utilized for irrigation ; 
there are no mills turned the wafer of winch is w.astcd. 

Tho canal is diicetly confrolltul by the Deputy (Jonnnissioner 
and is in everything' lint the name a Government wrok, tboneli 
cei tain estates are by presciiption entitled to the lirst share in tlio 
eupplj'. The surplus water is sold to other villages at an jureago 
rate of Ks. 5 a year or Rs. ■2-8-U a harvest jut acre, except in tlin 
case of cane, which pays Rs. 7 an acre. The canal has a caj acitv 
of 150 cusecs. It is most intimately connected with tho Riibnl 
River Canal, from which it can bo supplied in the event of failure 
of the Dag-band in the Rmlbni, which it also servos as a leoder channel 
and as a disti ibntary for tho larger work. It must tliercfore always 
remain under the same management. Tho villages having a fust 
claim on the water are hound h}- custom to assist in tho repairs to 
tile head and Dag-hand and in tlie silt clearances, and lor some years 
to come at any rate this statutory lahonr must he required of them, 
since in consideration of this their lands are speeiallv a'-sesseil 
«t fixed lump rates and do not have to pay full water-rate.s. 

Tho system by which tho owners of a vdlago distribute the dstrii.ii- 

walor among themselves is as follows : For the irrigation of cveiy ,ierci'ibed.'^ village 
four bahhrda (shares) a shahdnnroz of water (dav and night 
supply) is set apart. Tho order iu which each section {handi) of 
a village is to receive its share in tho water is settled at custom- 
ary seasons by casting lots. In cases in which tho idialdiiaroz (or 
four hnkhi'ds) is owned by several proprietors not holding jointly, 
the order in which each shall receive liis share is siiiiilarlv smtied 
by casting of lots ; these interior shares being commonly culled 
waqats (twelve hours) and fahavs (three hours). It is not ohligatorv 
that tho water tie used for the laud {baklirdu) on account of which it 
is allotted. If tho proprietor lias other land which he prefers to 
irrigate, ho may use the water tor that purpose, lii tliis jioint tlio 
custom on tlio kShaikh-ka-katlia ditfors from ttiut prevailing on tiio 
B^ra, where the w.ater is usealile for jiarticular lands only. U nfor- 
tunately this excellent rule has been in cases broken by tho notion of 
our Courts which have recognized sales of water .apart from the land. 

The casting of lots to settle tho order of rotation for the dis- Th- re-allr.niuiit 
f rihutiou of water takes place once a year, vi::., in the month of Juth of tuniL,. 

(May) lor villages which cultivate chari, and in others in lldr (June) 
and (Siii’ati (July). TTiese periods are tho.so at wliicli tho exact regu- 
lation of tho irrigation becomes most important, the exact obscrvanco 
of the rotation liaving been ordinarily neglected during the months 
immediately preceding. The miscellaneous plots of lands, siiinll Tlio nu'(?oellnneons 
mads, have no fixed share of water ; where tho plot is pnrt of a Dots. 
bakhra (share) or attaches to a shahdnaroz or kandi, it receives its 
water during the time of irrigation for the bakhra, shalninaroz, or 
kandi, and its receipt has generally been considered a favour. 
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Chapter III, D- Tlie Kabul river near the points of its tleboiichement into 
Villa e Communi- Peshawar valley forms two branches, the Adiizai and Nacoinan ; 
ties and Tenures, fbo former is the mainstream. The latter again divides itself 
Kabul river irtiva- hito two channels known us the Nagonian, or main stream, and 
tion customs. the Shall Alam. The irrigrafion is carried on by channcds, into 

which the water is turned by dams. No restriction i.s placed 
on the amount of water diverted by each dam. The statement 
below shows the area irrigated by each branch of the river : — 
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The Badhni stream, fed by 


Name of ohan- 
ncl. 

No. of 
vil- 
lages. 

Area 

irripait- 

ed. 

Rev- 

enue. 



Acres. 

Its. 

Slialii Mahal 

G 

2,771 

0,120 

Zarilad ... 

5 

1,2112 

5.300 

Total 

]1 

4,0G3 

M,427 


sprin/rp, esrape water from tho Chapter III, D. 

Dac-band, and wastewater, used 

»,ppi, • („,■ the sh,,M 

Jfnlial and Zardiiil cl.am|el». 

The niiml)pr of villages, tlieir 


area .and reveiine is shown in tho 
margin. Both of these are now 
fed by Die Michni-Nowshera 
Canal and at the most only 
506 acres derive irrigation 


from this source. 

As a rule there is a sufficient .supply of water ; but in the 
event of short supplv, tho s^’stem of allotting the water by nhahti- 
iiaroz (night and dav supplies) is followed, and the turns lor 
order of reci-ipt settled by tho casting of lots, as already c.xplaiu- 
eJ tor tho Shaikh-ka-katha. 

It now remains brieily to describe the irrigation ru.sloms of Iho . J'>'0 Swat nvei 
Swat river, which forms the boundary between talisil Jlaslilnag.ar 
and tapjia Uuaha. Tho su[)[ily of water from tlio river is plentiful, and 
consequently tho customs are not complicated. The statement below 
shows the number of irrigating canals .and the area iriigaled : — 


No. 

Namo of canal: 

Arc.a irri- 
gntctl. 

Ann ual 
repairs 

1 

1 

Cost per 
aoro. 



Acres. 

Ks. 

a. 

r- 

Ee. 

a. 

P- 

1 

Abaz.ai ... ... ... 

540 


... 





2 

lliir-rtiiilra 

843 


... 



, 


3 

Samk/ina ... ... ... 

005 

77 

4 

0 

0 

1 

10 

•1 

Kari Kliaia ... ... ... 

053 

45 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

6 

Bui’ka^jo ... ... ... ,,, 

1,500 


... 





(J 

Khat ... ... 

519 





, , , 


7 

Katha Patai 

(»54 

ln-2 

14 

0 

0 

o 

6 

8 

Ch.aliup-iaiii ... 

5I.S 


0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

;i 

Kalia IJiter 

7-51 

100 

0 

0 

0 

o 


30 

JSli.ikai para 

2,397 

007 

0 

0 

0 

3 

4 

11 

Katha C'barsadda 

1,582 

320 

0 

0 

0 

3 

3 

12 

Malo 

055 

155 

0 

0 

0 

3 

JO 

13 

Matiannli 

r.07 

83 

0 

0 

0 

1 

9 

14 

'J’orapaiia ... ... ... 

521 

83 

0 

0 

0 

o 

8 

ir, 

Taiulo ... ... 

55,7 

SO 

0 

0 

0 


4 

10 

Jjoiwala ... ... ... 

1,071 

300 

0 

0 

0 

4 

7 

17 

Others 

5,(i50 

1,211 

7 

0 

0 

3 

5 


Total of cuts in Sholgira 

20,215 

3,374 

9 

0 


O 

8 

18 

Joi Kafhiala ... ... 

7,078 

1,585 

0 

0 

0 

3 

■1 

in 

Kari Klnira 

1,303 

227 

0 

0 

0 

o 

9 

20 

Shakarpara ... ... 

090 

lo5 

0 

0 

0 


5 

21 

Kandrara .. ... 

1,315 

135 

0 

0 

0 

1 

8 

22 

Lshfira ... 

1.288 

150 

0 

0 

0 

1 

V 

23 

liiatidala ... 

7,230 

1,332 

0 

0 

0 

3 

4 

21 

Ichra ... ... ... 

3,237 

500 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2.5 

Targhakai... 

ASi7 

05 

0 

0 

0 

1 

o 

U 

20 

Kbani ... 

581 

80 

0 

0 

0 

1 

10 

U7 

Others ... 

1,080 

190 

0 

0 

u 

2 

9 


Total of cuts in Doaha 

25,209 

4,419 

0 

0 

0 

2 

10 


Grand Total 

45,614 

7,793 

a 

0 

0 

2 

9 
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Chapter III, D. The rirer forms two branches between Jiirr.a and Katozai; 

. the upper ouo is known as the Zindai and irrigates Ilashtnagar, 
lies and Tenures. " tormerly the lown'r main stream as tno Abazai 

The Swat river between Marczai in Doaba and Bangar in llaslU- 

irrigation customs. liagar ; at this point it :io;iin divides itself into two channel.s ; tho 
left one is known a.s the Shambor, llio other as the Kliyali ; the 
former irrigates hlashtiiagar, the latter Doaba and some few 
villages also of Hashtnagar. The cuts generally have a stony 
bed, so that except for the hnnd.^t at the head-works the cost of 
repairs is not excessive. Tho turning of a full supply into the 
Khyali is now a matter of some difficulty, as tho Zindai is tho deeper 
channel and a good deal of cutting is required at the head-works. 

The custom of dis- Tlicre is always a continuous flow of water into these main 
tnbutiDg the water. Pyj. is no measure to the supply as regards 0110 

another ; each channel diverts as much as it can ; tho supplies in 
the channels .ore nic.'isured by the scale in force for the particular 
channel and distributed into tho separate village cuts entitled to 
receive water. There has hitherto been sufficient water for all, 
and it is taken as required. In tho event of a short supply, .as i.s 
sometimes the case in Savan (July), the water in some villages 
is distributed on tho shabdnnroz system, llio turns for the receipt 
of which are settled by the casting of lots. There are some 
misoellaneous plots in Doaba ; they have s'eparato channels and a 
fixed supply ; the smaller miscellaneous plots receive their supply 
as elsewhere. 

System of man- The wholo of the District Caual.s are under the control of 
tScrcLais! Aret Deputy Commissioner. This control is absolutely aoccssary 
and revenue' depen. to ensure their proper man.agoment. These are not mere inun- 
deiitontUose. dation Cuts into which tho rivers rise ii’resistibly when in flood, 
but are perennial canah irrigating in most cases groups of 
villages with conflicting interests and on bad terms with each 
other. They really aro not private canals therefore in the true 
sense of tho term, but owe their ori^nn in most cases to tho 
direct action of some representative of tlio central power who 
turned out tho people and got them to dig a channel. When 
tlie trib.al tie was stronger than it is at present, doubtless, tho 
distribution of tho water was in accordance with ancestral 
shares, and this distribution lias .survived more or less intact up 
to the present time. If tho Deputy Cotinuissioner's control 
were removed the whole arrangement would collapso and tho 
head villages would appropriate or waste tho wholo supply. 

Oi dinary repairs, such as sdt clearance and the construction 
of the small dams which turn tho water into tho canal when 
the river is low, are carried out by a sort oichher svstora, under 
which each village, ov handl as in the case of the" Jiii Shaikli, 
has to provide a certain number of labourers in accordanco 
with their share in the water and as laid down in the Rivdj 
Aopashi or Code of Irrigation Rights and Customs. Special 
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repairs or masonry works are met onb of a fund vvhicli will bo Chapter III, D- 
noticed separatelv. — - 

yillage Communi- 

Tlio actual distribution is usually elfoctod by means lenmes. 

masonry regalatora consisting of dams built across the canal nti-cinont or the Dis- 
W'itli openings or nakhas in them, graduated to admit of the trir t Canrils. Ari.n 
passage of a supply into the cbanuc-l below equal to the .share 
of the village owning the channel. In the ca :o of the Jni Shaikh 
and some of tho main canals, tho village channels take out by 
masonry outlets in the bank oC the canal ; but in jiractico it is 
found much more dilllcult to distribute tlic water equally in this 
way than by tlie ohl-fasliioned dam. Constant care is required 
to see that tho village channel below the outlet or nnkhn is not 
deepened unduly so as to secure a grea(('r siqqdy, or licit .a breach 
is not made above tho nakhn, otherwise the system works well, 
is tlioroughly understood by the people, ami gives but little 
trouble considering tbo very complicated system of rights and 
interests which it lias to meet. 


Up till recently the Deputy Commissioners orders based on 
the records of irrigation rights prepared at tbo Itegular Settle- 
ment were quite sufliciout to meet ail difticulties, but the village 
lawyer is abroad even iu Peshawar, and a tendency to cpicstiou 
tho Di.stric.t Officerhs decisions and to take tbo matter into tbo 
Civil Courts was becoming apjiarcnt. hlr. Merk bad urged tlio 
necessity fur placing tbo existing system of management on 
an indisputably legal basis, and the matter was taken up during 
settlement, with the result that a Peshiiwar Canals Itegulatiou 
under tho Government of India Act (1870), 33 Vic., Chapter III, 
has recently been passed. This practically legalizes tho arrange- 
ments for the control of the canals which have existed all along 
and raises a presumption of accuracy in favour of the entries of 
tho Codes of Irrigation Rights and Cnstom.s which have been 
prepared for each canal at the Revised Settlement of 1896. 

No diflicultiGS should thoreforo occur in futiiro in managing 
these works, on which the prosperity of tlie richest and most 
highly assessed half of tho district depends. 

The total area so irrigated amounts to 129,893 acre, s, assess- 
ed at Rs. 5,77,805 as shown iu the following table, i'uo atsess- 
ment is at lump wet-vatos, and it is difficult to s iy exactly how 
much is due to the canals, but it may be taken that tho land iu 
its unirrigated aspect could not ]iay more t'uan 12 annas an acr;. 
all-round, so that tho revenue directly dependent ou tbo canals 
amounts to Rs. 4,80,385 ; — 
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Chapter JII, D. 

Village Commnni- 
ties and Tenures. 

System of man- 
agement of the Die- 
trict Canals. Area 
and reveiuie dejjen. 
dent on these. 


Statement showing area dependent on zaminddri Canals in Peshawar, 
and revenue assessed nn this. 


1 

O 

3 

4 

5 


Tahsil Charsadda. 

Tahsil. 








Class. 



Area. 

Hate. 

liCven^. 

n 





Acrps. 

Rs. a. p. 

Ka. 


Nahri I 



30,417 

5 12 

1,84,917 


Nahri TI ... 



7,570 

2 10 0 

19,908 


Nahri I ... 



50,573 

5 8 0 

2.03,939 


Nahri It ... 



30,718 

2 14 8 

89,571 


Nahri I ... 



3,182 

5 0 0 

15,910 


Nahri 11 ... 



1,424 

2 8 0 

3,500 

District ... ... 

Nahri 



129,893 

4 7 3 

5,7 1 ,80d 


Maintenance of The canals were in the direct charge of the Revenue Assist- 
the constant changes in tliis office they have 

Fund. “ recently been made over to the District Canal Officer, Shaikh 

Sher Sluhammad, Khiin B.ahadur, an Assistant Engineer, lent by 
the Canal Department, who is also in charge of the revenue 
management of the Kabul River Caual and of the District Board 
Canals in the Doaba. The Tahsildnrs arrange for the ordinary 
silt clearance and the construction of the head Itinds. A non- 
pensionable staff of officials, known as minlhs (lords of the 
water) is entertained to look after the actual work of repaiis 
and the distribution. These are paid out of a miruhi cess 
sanctioned by Government in letter No. 2128, dated 22iul 
December 1874. The cess is a fixed sum in Ilashtiiagar, but is 
a cess on tho rovonne ai varying rates in Doaba Dandzai, 
Po.sliawar and Nowshora. Now that the Canal Regulation has 
been passed the arrangements regarding the cess will require 
revision. The average income for the five years ending 189G-97 
has been Rs. 5,053. 


The establishment at present maintained is the following : — 
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Statemint of th» preient Mirdbi EtiahUihmenl in P($hdw*r District. Chapter III, D- 

Village Communi- 
ties and Tenures, 

Maintenance of 
the canals, ilirdbi 
and Zar'i-ndgKa 
Fund, 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

SNttbv. 

Do. 

Do. 

Dosba 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Hashtnagrar 
Do. 
General 


Naib-Mii'ilbs 

Cliaprasi 

Chaprasis 

Moharrir 

Do. 

Contingent 

Mirab 

Naib-Mij'iiba 

Chaprtisi 

Cbaprasi's 

Do. 

Chaprasi 
Bub-Overaeer 
Clerk allowance 
Mali 
Do. 

■Tomadars 

Beldara 

Treasury Clerk 
Beoeipt Stamp 


Section. 

Class 


No. 

Rate. 

Amouiit. 

Total of 
Section, 

BRuasKa. 

Bara 

Miri'ib 



Re. 

50 

Ks. 

50 

Be. a. p 


Do. 

Naib*Mirib 

... 

1 

35 

16 


■5 

Do. 

Naib'Mirabs 

. . . 

2 

10 

20 



Do. 

Obaprasi 


1 

0 

0 



Do. 

Chaprusia 


12 

o 

60 


f 

Dandzai 

Mirib ... 


1 

30 

— 

30 

151 0 0 

■3 

m 

Do. 

Naib-JIirab 


1 

10 

10 


v« 

Do. 

Chapraaig 


(j 

5 

25 



Jui Shaikh... 

Mirab 

... 

1 

30 

80 

00 0 0 

•- 2 
e* “* 

C .o 


1 

i:l' 

I 

1 

1, 


10 

C 

c 

20 

is; 

I 

s 

30 

lo 

o' 


0 
65 
10 

/ 

4 

2 

1 

10 


20 

0 

05 


20 

15 

i 

5 


121 0 0 1 = 


30, 

2 o! 

I 

i 

15 


-! 40 o 0 


a o 
— o 

9 a 

u, -3 

iC 

tr 

cr 

<) 


18' 


71 0 0 


Co 

10 , 

f 

4 

4 

6 


I Re. 

23 0 0 471x12- 
' Bs. 5,652 
per annn’o 


, 10| 
111 aiinaj 1 anna 


106 1 0 
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Chapter III: D. The mirdhi cess is therefore insufficient to meet the cost 
Village Communi- establishment and soinethincr also nmstbe provided to meet 

ties aud Tenures, co.«tof exceptional repair.s and masonry h'^ad-work. These are 
Maintenance of 'net out of ,‘in Excluded Local Fund known as the Zar~i-ndgha or 
the canals. Mirdhi Fines Fund, to which all fines on absentee labourers, &c., are credit- 
Ful a ed. Another source of income was the proceeds of the sale of 

the surplus water of the Shaikh-ka-katha to villages not having a 
right to the water, which are knowm as Garhi Haqdar villages, and 
lie to the east of the Bara mainlj- near Akarpura. The irrigation of 
these villages have been lecently taken over by the Kabul River 
(lanal, which utilises anj surplus supply there may be from the Jui 
Shaikh. It has been arranged that an annual payment of 
Rs. 5,000 should be made from the Kabul River Canal to the 
Zar-l-ndghu to make good the loss of profits from the sale of the 
Jui Shaikh water. 

The following statement shows the income and expenditure of 
the fund for the five years ending ISOfi-OT. The deposits and 
advances consist of sums paid in on account of some special work 
or of advance.s made for such woiks pending recovery from the 
irrigators. Without this fund no improvements to the canal could 
he made, and indeed it would be almost impossible to carry on the 
management at all. Masonry works, such ns regulators, aqueducts, 
Ac., are necessary, and these cannot he constructed by the 
unskilled labour of the irrigators, while if it was necessary to 
wait until the cost could be recovered from the crop would be lost. 



Statement showing the Uecdpts of Zor-!-nugha and Mirdhi Cess for the years 1892-93 to 189C-97. 
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. Chapter III, D. 

I Village Communi- 
ties and Tenures. 

Maintfii^ucc ot‘ 
, tlic Lauiil-. Jfiri/'n 
au'l Z-ir-x-rin'jJvi 
Fiinrl. 




188 
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Chapter III, D- 

Village Commnni- 
tieg and Tenures' 

Msintensnce of 
the Canale. Mirahi O 
and Jar-i'tidgha 
Fund. § 
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^ \tfcaaj.f»ao UIXOUH^ Uj V. 

District Board are noticed ia Chapter V, C. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION. 

SECTION A.— AGRICULTURE AND LIVE-STOCK. 

Table No. XIV j^ives "pneral fiffures for cultivation .and Chapter IV, A. 

irrigation, and tor Government waste land ; while the rainfall is 

shown in Tables Nos. Ill and IIIA and B. Table No. XVII Agriculture, and 
shows statistics of Government estates. Table No. XXoives^ 
the areas under the princiiial staples, and Table No. XXl the “ 
.average yield of each. .Statistic, s of live-stock will be found in 
Table No. XXII. Further stati.^tics are oi\-en under their vari- 
ous headings in tho subsequent p iragraplis of this Chapter Land 
tenures, tenants, am.l rent, and tho euiployment of field labour 
have already been noticed in Chapter III. The tables on the 
ne.'it page give agricultural statistics as a.^certained at the regular 
and revised seltlemeut.i, and are interesting as showing clearly the 
great improveineut which bus taken place in the condition of tho 
district. 

If the stony tracts lyicg iimnediately below the hills bo ex- 
cepted, there is a singular uniformity of soil throughout the dis- 
trict — on the surface, alight and porous earth, having a greater 
or less intermixture of sand ; below a substratum of strong 
retentive clayn The only' variations of soil are due to variation 
in the depth of the surface eartli or in the proportion of sand 
mixed with it. The soil of Ynsafzai ha’ b»^cn described in a 
passage quoted from Ur. Bellew at page 14; and the same or a 
very similar description would apidv equally to the level country' 
south of the Kabul. With irrigation, tho whole surface of tho 
valley is capable, almost without exception, of jiroducing the 
richest crops. Sandy and barren tracts occur in some few locali- 
ties, but they are of small extent, and bear an in.>iguilicant 
proportion to the total area. Tho land is classified by the people 
according to the presence and absence of irrigation ; it is called 
bdrdni or qullmi when dependent solely on rain, dbi when irrigat- 
ed from canals, saildbi when liable to he flooded. Tho irrigated 
land is generally matlah or clay, and is further distinguished ns 
eli-fasli (single crop) and do-fasli (double crop). The maira 
land is mixture of clay and sandy soils ; it is usually high land, 
and wholly dependent on rain. Bari is the name given to the 
highly manured land near the village sites. The well land is 
known as chdhi, Tho areas are given in the following table ; — 


Chapter 17, A- 

Agriculture and • 
Live-stock- 

General reeonrces. 
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Comparative abstract of General Resources 


ARK A IN 

U.NXL'LTIVATED other 
TUAN FORESTS. 

rt AvaihiJi'.’ for cul- 

- tf'cifivn. 


lSO-t-93 

llegular Settlement 

DilTerence 

Percentage 

1804.05 

Kogular Seltlemeiit 

Oifferon.'o 

Pciveuiago 

1804-05 

llegular Settlement 

Difference 
' Percentage 

1895-95 

; llegular Settiemenl, 

' Diff#»reneG 

PerccutaL^’e 

j 

ISOo-OG 

Regular Settlement 

Difference 

Percentage 

lS9o-f»B 

Regular Sculemeut 

Differpjice 
rerceutage . 


212,967| 

38,392 

8; 38,004 

216,979; 

. 1 

31,672 

... 58,705 

-1,012' ... 

+ 3,920 

-rS -20,701 

— 2 

+ 11 

— 33 

390,206 CS6 

93,732 

... . 31,263 

401,372' 

92,321 

... i 41,113 

-11,166 +686 

+ 1.211 

... ' — 6, <850 

-1' 

+ 1 

... ' -17 

1 

298,928 

74.7 iO 

23.7S( 

297,338 

09.97;^ 

1 ll,62t 

1 ].:'.;io 

+ 4,775 

... Xi7,81f 

T . 

+ 7 

—1.7 

288,129; 391 

57,98( 

3,168 89,17.' 
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— ] 5,0Ro -r 5S5 
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-12,087 +3,130 — 21,08( 

—17 +35,100 —11 


13G.30S 

151.291 

— 11,896 
—10 


27 98,720 

18 110,739 

-+9 — 12,039 
+ 30 —11 


1,369,135 

1,663,169, 

—36,33! 
*>' 

101 , 103 } 


1.277 

101,131 

0,203 

283,911 


118,327 

27 

5 

T 1,271 

— 17,07*’ 

+ 3,176 

i + 121,178 


— 4 

... 

+ 71 

8 688 

32,083 

47,003 
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by TahtUs in the Peshdxrar District. 


8 

9 1 10 

11 

12 j 13 


ACRES. 


f'CLTlVATED .iEBA WITH DETAILS OF -OILS. 




TTtl/s. 



Nahri. 

■'iiP'l.') 

2 



‘nip'5^ 


Naliri 11, 

705 

.SIS 

03 

01 

142 

138 

20,5 

202 

57,91 1 

30,417 

38,493 

7,579 

&,CS9 

-53 


+ 4 

+ 3 

-r 57.914 

—2.070 

—1,110 

— 0 


+ 3 

_ o 


— 5 

-13 

lO.So.S 

1.II7 

1.173 

2.290 

43.321 

... 


0,134 

.'jUb 

702 

1.27>' 


... 


-F -1.724 

- t’.i 

r411 

■^1.020 

X 45,321 

... 


-T 77 

+ 119 

+ ol 

tSO 




20.532 

3 1.120 

2.37.S 

6.10^ 




10,47S 

1 -JUi' 

1 010 

2.830 



. .. 

10,054 

+ 2,391 

+ fills 

-1 3.302 



... 

+ 90 

+ in,j 

+ G0 
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at' the Ii'iqular Selthjin^-nt. and in lS9.j-9L!. 
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lit the Regular Sellieuienf, mill in 1SU.3-P(J — concluded. 
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The classiScation of soils a.JopteJ at tlio re\ise(l settlenunl 
is that prescrilted in the rules under tlie Revenue Act, vi : — 

Chdlti, or land irrijrate.l hy welU or i.r., I’eraiau- 

wheel.s on the hanks of rivers. 

N-ihri, or land irrigated by canals. 

Ahi, or land irrigated by tanks or springs. 

Saildh, or land advantaged by floods or percolation from 
rivers or streams. 

Bdrdni, or ordinary unirrigated lands. 

Owing to the e.xistence of both Government and privato 
canals and the radical difference in the method of asse.ssment 
followed for each class, a distinction has been drawn in classiti- 
cution, and the lands irrigate. 1 by the former have I.een returned 
as shdh nahri. Those are asspsseil in tlieir nnirrig ited aspects 
and pay canal rates in .addition to tlio fixed assessment, while 
private canals or nahri land.s .-iro assessed at Iiiniji wet-rate.s. 
Owing to the importance of tite class nml tlio great difl'ereiice in 
(|uality which exists, the lin/:. Hands liavo been divided into nahii 
1, or land wliicii ordinarily bears two crops in one year, and 
nahri II, including single crop and poor double crop land. 

The hdrdni class also differs greatly in qualitv, and with a 
view to facilitating assessment and distribution it was divided into 
the following s.ub-classes : — • 

Dagoha, or bind benefited by occasional freshets in hill 
torrents, or by rain water from the uplamis above, or 
which gets occasional irrigation from private canals, 
hut has no share in sucli works. 

Bdrdni, ordinary level unirrigated land of average quaiity. 

Maira, poor stretches of unirrigated cnltivation l_>ing 
usually at a distance from tlie village sites, or on slo[)- 
ing and broken ground and ordinarily only cultivated 
ill years of good rainfall. 

The nahri class bad already been divided at last settlemont, 
and the absence of a sub-division of the bdrdni class, except in 
one or two cire’es, gavo rise to considerable inequality in assess- 
ment and distribution then, so the refinement w.as necessary. 

Table No. XIV and the fable at pages 1 .' 0 — i &8gi ve dclaiks of 
irrigation. Further information will be fouu 1 at pages iSd and 
202 of Major Wace’s Famine, Report compiled in LS7."i. At that 
time 2l per cent, of llie cultivation was irrigated from canals, 4 
per cent, from wells, 3 per cent, was flooded, and the remaining 
72 per cent .was wholly dependent upon rain. 

The irrigation from canals has been fully described in Chapter 
m (pages 17.8—180). 
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9’lie fullowiii”' ('xtiMcI fi'oin t lie Final .‘'ettlemenfc Repoi-f, Chapter IV, A 

gives some lii^iires (jf iiU-Test as regards existiiiir wells ; — . . 

Agriculture and 

ivatini, H I I ,.,rr, 1 in - .'bmvn on rli - lii.T'.l in liis casrern InilE of Live-StOClC- 
1 LL' (.1 i';! 1 1 1 I \\ lit i'''\ c-r I !i‘‘ il<- |>i ii (»i i lif‘ !t*\ I'l 5 i«hiiii< ot tin*' ; and >inL't.^ lui.LTatioii irulu 

1 !io t 'jiniiicni ciii-'iii ot tiriri-'h ndai: i.a^ d t .*}iMd(_ialdc in wclU, 

SvAaiii and Xt-w-lier.!. and nt^ils ai'? laniig^ rra-iy ^nnk \\ iterovia ]ir-UT tea ! ilo. 

A lio (. iiief SLi. Li -r ot i n r c i t-L under r lii'« Load (.'un If ‘ le J f lom the >Lare- 

ineiit on paee U>'^. \v hii a iloo-^ noi inniiia niucli t xjihumtion. Jn Yii-satVai rlio 
.''oil i.' ;5idlicianil\ liriii i j adniiL <il' lialf cl" ilic ntdis I* worked AS'itliour a 

f*oin[)lerf* in.i'ioinv liniii'a. and tvt'ii Avitiicui a linuijr at .lil, iii(»re o^pt^ciallv ns 
tlic arc.i lUiaLlied it) c.r'i Widl .-so as n) reud--r it uimeeessarv to ^\orlc 

1 !h' W ell Coiaiiiiion dy nr d ].ca\i!y. ’i'caiiilii\ of ihe elnnato and the I'Ui'iuiis 
srt lil of di'-. riii'it mil of i !m‘ \ liia-ao l.ind'^ her \\ oc'»» t hi* sharers in .srri])s cinid nri* 

mainly to limit i!".‘ .u'ca a' tat. iinl lo <'a.-’i u elk a'j dos t ihcd in iia.ra^ra|)Ii di of 
ilie Vn-sui'imi A "i‘->mei,i ih]it'ii. 

Table No. XXII shows the luiniher ol caitle, carts and .^gnVnlrni-iil im- 
ploughs in eacli taiisii of the district as returned in 1 !^[h')-9(j. aiul apiih- 

'I’lie iigriculture iinpleinents, cattle and tools rujuired for the''"""’' 
cidtivatiou of a siuall hi'hliiig together with llio cost of eacli are 
tints given hy Captaiu iln'tings : \ pair of bullocks, vnluo Ks. 4('; 

plough, lbs. 2 : yok(‘, b' ainias ; iiihaiiihd (tlie rojic or leather 
tlioug by wliich the shui'r, oftho plough is fa'tciieil to the yoke), 6 
annns ; clinkka (goad for rltitiug), d auiias : vuUa (the sohdya of 
the I’uujab pi' 0 [icr (a licavy hoiizotital [liccu of wood dragged by 
oxen for .sinootidiig the ticM), lie. I ; sickle. 4 atinas; ramhai 
(hoe), 4 annas ; tixe. lie. 1 ; /otddtt (pick) , iS annas; /a'tar (a 
stiiall mattock), He 1 ; chan (a wooiicn shovidl, 10 tinnas : yum 
(spade), Ho. 1; jilif.u/KjJiakluii (a largo and lietivy nooden 
rake), G ouu.is ; (jhakicar (a sott of htiirou), 5 annas ; rn Jipel 
(-hovel), diiiutas ; chuj (\t ii.no't ing f:in), (! tinnas. 'I'lie total Vitltio 
of lliese items, including the bullocKs, is, in ionn<i nnmhci s, Hs. 50. 

It, will be seen from tlio table on page 200 tlitit the cost of bnilock.s 
ha.s risen a goo 1 deal. 

Tlie following de.scrijdion of the use of inantire and tlie svs- .Arniim-p nmt roia- 
teni of rotation of crops ;is |iracfis..d iti the di-trict was furni.-hed tiim of cioin. 
for the Fiimiiie licport of lt<7;) (pages 2(»(i-7), where it was stated 
tleit P per cent, ot the irrigated enltivtitioti w.is constantly, and 
15 per cent. occa.sion.alK inaiinred ; wdnie inttniirt) was rarely if 
ever given to nnin igtited land ; and that -38 p *r cent, of the irii- 
gatod and none of the nnin ig.ited area wtis double cropped : — 

“ On laml cmisiaiiilv nmiiui-i d. ilio n\crair'' woiuhc f*rmauinc 'given lo the 
nf'ro |»t‘r i-s aluf.it -i'J'A nm m I<. On I uni ne-M'-iomilly m.iiiurvil, it i.'s 1120 

nianmU. If tlie empi' \ tm -‘hihic <im*I 'd.iViIcn or sm.ucarm. niaunrei-i 

ui\'cn at inrervals cl' In c 1 ' 20 il,{ v'.'! ; if It 1 -. w In a* , h.irh-v, lc? ten, cruo/zr ii is 
ummiMliv ^i\'vn ciiK' oiuv. (hi i i.unl ct \ciy ijimlity the ruh; is Ic 

sow wlmat af ter m 1 1 < m : huf if t li“ i.i ml m *-<):n' w li ii nifci i"i‘ ir is ai !c\\ ml i o lx* 
l.illow fur ofiC .'-•M'-cn all* 1 - ct.ft-tn. amlih-*n (.r nec i'- .‘^own on it. If 

sn L'ai'v.ine 1ms Itmm v-c i\\ a i ! m hi ml is h-l I ia oiu* '•east in an«I <if rer I ha r is sown 
\\ it h Indian c ci ii or rice. \ I'cer j mo or I ndi lU corn ji«» J’allow is a IIov\ utl, Imt ka r- 
lov or wheat issown in filtermite season'.. (>n tll'i'-it l.Uid wlieat is '^own one voar 
and biirk'V ilie next, if corton is rai'-otl on it one \ I'ar is t-own the xio\i 

xoar; I'lnpii, hij^a, siiofarc ino and rotron an* (•on>idoreil to h© orops vei v 
oxlmnst ill" i ) tlie soil ■ after timni the land Ls"on<*rall\ alioueil to !)0 fallow one 
yeas.m. if land is limited, /laAi/a, hutsur and mumj are sown in the heiii'f i line 
they strengthen the boil and are asirood as a fallow. Irrigated land is ploughed 
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twice during one peason, if the soil is hard, a third ploughing is giren ; nnirri. 
gated land, if r-oft and sandy, gets two plonghirms ;if l*ard, f«'ur plnughings are 
given. The rules about mtatiou of crops apply to irrigated (Jo-/u^h) and uniiri* 
gated {ek’fash) land equally.” 

On the area irrigated by the zamindari canals, owing to the 
short lead and the rapid slope the silt brought down during 
the summer to a great extent takes the place of manure, and it 
is a common practice when land shows signs of exhaustion to 
put in a crop of rice, which takes up a great, deal of silt and so 
restores the fertility of the soil. On the Swat River Canal the 
soil from the old deserted village sites {khnk shora) which 
contains nitrogenous salts is freely used as tnaiuire, as much as 
1 anna per donkev load being paid by cultivators wlio do not 
possess a dhtri or mound of their own. 'J’hese mounds are 
becoming exhausted, and the question of the supply of manure 
here and in the khdUa, where the silt deposit is less than higher 
up the canals, i.s a serious problem. 

The following table shows the seed time and harvest of the 
principal staples with their vernacular names, and a more detail- 
ed statement is given as Appendix C of the Fi*nl Settlement 
Report, 1896; — 
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Manure and rota 
tion of crops. 


Principal staples. 
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Agricultural Produce and Seasons. 


Description with 
vernacnlar or local 
name of crop. 

! Seed time. 

i 

1 

Harvest. 

Babi Harvest — 

! 


"Wheat, 9 ?ianam 

From Asoj (September) to 

From 15th Jeth (May) to 

Barley, orbai,h 

Magh (November). 

15ih Har (June). 

I Do. 

Baisakh (April), 

Mustard, sflraa/, shaj* 

i Do. 

Do. 

sham. 

1 


Italian millet, tenjni 

Phagan and Chet (February 

Jeth and Hiir (May and 

ghokht. 

and March). 

June). 

Lentil, nask 

Asooand Kaiak (.September 
^nd October). 

Baisakh (April). 

Tdramirn, jamia 

Do. 

Do. 

Peas, tncjfar 

Siiwan and Bliadon (July 

Phaean and Chet (February 


and August). 

and .'larch,). 

Bean, hagla, bagri ... 

Kutak (October) 

Baisakh and Jeth (April and 
May). 

Tobacco, tnmdku 

Baisikh and part of Jeth 

Har and Sawan (June and 

Clover, shafial 

(Apiil). 

Jnlv). 

Atfoo (September) 

Poh to Jeth (January to 
June). 

Poppy, khnshkhash ... 

Asooand Katak (September 

Bai'iikh and Jeth (April 

Melons, #cncumber8, 

and October). 

and May). 

Phagan and Chet (Februarv 

Har and Sawan (Juna and 

onions and other 
vegetables, 

Ebabif Harvest — 

and March). 

July). 

Sngarcaue, ganai ... 

Chet (March) 

Katak to Magh (October to 
January). 

Cotton, pamta 

Baisakh and Jeth (April 

Bhadou to Katak (August 

Bice, ehol 

and May). 

to October), 

Chet, Baisakh and Jeth 
(Maicb, x\pril, May). 

Do. 

Vegetables 

Har and Sawan (June and 

Asoo and Katak (September 
and October). 

Indian corn, jowdr 

Do. 

orghat jowdr. 

July). 


Moth 

Baisakh and Jeth (April and 
May). 

Do. 

Mash, mai 

Bar and Sawan (June and 
July). 

Baisakh (April) 

Do. 

Arhar 

Do. 

Bdjra 

Jeth end Bar (May and 
June). 

Asoo (September). 

Chari, nari jowdr ... 

Do. 

Asoo and Katak (Septamber 
and October). 

Bean, labia 

Do. 

Do. 

Hemp, san 

Baisakh and Jeth (April 
and May). 

Do. 

Beeame, kanjal or kan- 

Do. 

Do. 

zali * 

1 



J.UO cniei leatures oi luterest m regard to tne crops grown are 
summarized in paragraph 27 of the Final Settlement Keport, 1896, 
which is extracted below : — 
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‘■The subject of crops has been very fully treated in the Assessment Reports, 
bur for facilitT of rctVrcnco the figures for the tahslls and district are abstracted 
again below, and fiu tber details are given in Statements Xos. I and II, which show 
the figures for the five years Kharif IStll to Eabi ISOtl, during «hieh the district 
was under .sjjcLdal iuspectiou in view of the settlement. The rive kharif harvests 
were of normal clinracter, except that in 1892 some damage was done by floods 
and excessive rain owing ' ' tlie fall of 20 inches in that summer against an aver- 
age of 5‘5 in the western portion of the distidct. In Rabi 1S92 and 189G the 
rainfall was .scanty and the nnirrigated area cropped was small. T he other rabi 
harvests were good, and especially that of Rabi ISltf ■ - 


Chapter IV, A. 

Agriculture and 
Live-stock- 

Crops and system 
of ultivation. 


Table shmviiig by Tnh^iih -p-^rct nfage r.fhivil plunled with various atopies. 


Crops. 

Char- 

aadda. 

Mar- 

dan. 

Swiihi 

f 

Pesha- 

war. 

-Vow-. 

shera. 

r 

Aver- 

age. 

Cano 

3.3 

•4 

•2 

2'5 

•4 

1-2 

Cotton ... 

4-8 

‘5 

10 

7-4 

1-1 

2-6 

JIaizo ... 

17'8 1 

8-7 

9-4 

25-0 

ll-l 

13-4 

Rice 

4-8 

•1 


3-2 

... 

1-4 

Jow.ir anfl other Ci’roals 

4-4 

8-0 

13-3 

56 

5-2 

7-8 

Til and other . . 

•1 ■ 

1-9 

1-3 

... 


•9 

Other cr<jps 

10 

•I 

•1 

2-0 

•G 

•7 

Failed 

1-G 

20 

3G 

3-0 

2-6 

27 

Total sown 

37-8 ' 

22-3 

28-9 

49-3 

21-0 

30-7 

Wheat 

.3.3.2 

25 0 

35‘3 

19-9 

22’4 

27-8 

Barlov ... 

1.3-2 , 

23-2 

18 2 

17-.) 

12-9 

17-9 

Other cereals and pnl.scs 

20 ■ 

... 

•8 

1-3 

•7 

•8 

Linseed, sarson and otiier oil-seeds 
Fruits, vo£fPtahles and other food 

2-1 ' 

2-4 

5-2 

■4 

1-4 

2‘5 

crop5. 

1-1 

•8 

•G 

.31 

1-8 

1-3 

Tobacco .. 

•1 

•3 

20 


■2 

0 

Others .. 

1*4 ! 

'2 ^ 


4-3 

•8 

1-2 

Failed 

2-2 1 

C-2 

8-1 

1-5 

4-8 

50 

'^IV'Tnl f^own 

55-3 

581 

70-8 

48-0 

450 

•^r 

h- 

Total crop^ harvested ia both seasons 

89-3 

71-6 

88-0 

92-8 

5S-G 

81-1 

Failed 

3-8 , 

8-S 

117 

4’5 

7-4 

77 

Total sown ... 

93-1 

80-4 

99-7 

97-3 

GG-O 

87-8 

Fercentages of irriQ:ated on total crops 

(19-5 

31- 1 

12-2 

7G-0 

40-8 

43-5 

harvested. 








*• In Pe.shawar, owing to tlie great extent of irrigation, the area propped in 
the kharif is higher than the r.ibi, but elsewhere the hatter predominates, and is of 
i-onrse specially in excess in ,Swdbi, wliere the rainfall is better anii more equally 
diatribnted than in the rest of tbe district, and so the nnirrig.atcd area sown is 
' irgcr. The same cause exphuiis the higlier proportion at jowar, wheat and 
oil seeds in this tahsil, where also the extended h frnm area leads to the heavier 
oroportioii of failures. These are also rather high in Mardiln and Nowshera, 

■ .-hich contain a large proportion of nnirrigated cultivation, and arc very low in 
I he two heavily irrigated tahsi'ls of Peshawar and Charsadda. 

Except in Nowshera, where the b'irdni cnltivation is exceedingly poor, and 
much of it is only cropped once in four years, the proportion of the cultiTated 
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Chapter IV, A. area annually sown ^ows up very well. The figures are, however, rather mis- 

leading, as, except in Swabi, not more than 50 per cent, of the iinirrigated area 

A|^iCUltnr6 a.nd is sown annually ; but, on the other band, the private canal land and most of the 
LiV6'StOCk> well area almost everywhere bear two crops a year, and this fact tends to raise 

Crops and system *1*® percentage of crops on total cultivation, 
of cultivation. “ The figures showing the proportion borne by irrigated to nnirrigated crops 

show up very clearly the character of the tahsils nnd the vital importance of irri- 
gation to the distiict. Indeed, except ill Swabi and to the extreme noith-east of 
Mardan, the whole kharif cropped area is practically irilgated, and without irri- 
gation nothing can be raised in that harvest. 

“ The chief staples of the district are cane, cotton, maize and rice in the kharif. 
and wheat, hurley and tabacco in the rabi. The cla.ss of cane mainly grown 
now is the A'c/citi, so called because ir w.is introduced from tliat disfricr, hiu 
it is believed to be really a Mauritius cane. The .system of culiivation nnd manu- 
facture is detailed in paragraph 53 of the Charsadda Report, anrl rice nnd maize, 
which are both purel}'^ irrigated crops, are dealt with in paragraphs 54 and 55 
of that report and paragraph 09 of the,Pesluiwar-Nowshera Report. Cotton is 
excellent in Peshawar and fair in Charsadda j and the similtyity of soil, cHmat^. 
and agricultural conditions between the western half of the district and Egypt 
would indicate that special efforts should be used iierc to improve tiie staple. 
It cannot be grown to any extent without canal irrigation in this district, 
and on the Swat Canal, unfortunately, the po 2 )iilation is scanty at present ; 
so that the special class of labour required for picking, which is done by women 
and children, is wanting. Three ginning factories have been recently started in 
Peshawar and are fully employed, so that, as the Swat Canal tract becomes de- 
veloped, there should he a great future before the district as a cotton-producing 
tract. 

“ Tobacco is a speciality of the eastern half of Ynsafzai. It is grown almost 
entirely on wells as canal irrigation docs not apparently suit the crop. The 
staple is special!}’’ suitable for snntY, and is “widely exported either in this form 
or in that of the unmanufactured leaf in bales. Full details of the system of cul- 
tivation and manufacture are given in paragraph 57 of the Vn'^afzai Report, 
The average area under the crop during the last five years was 5.4tiG acr^-s : 
four-fifths of this lies in the Swabi tabsil. The cultivation is r.apidly expanding, 
and the railway returns in paragraph 26 show how’ important an iudustr} ii forms 
in the district. 

‘‘ There is nothing special to note about the cultivation of wheat and barley. 
Actually and relatively these are most grown in the three northern rahsils. 
The bulk of the Swat Canal area is pur under wheat, and the better rainfall in 
Mardau and Swabi enables the cultivators in ordinary years to put in a great 
amount of these grains on the huge nnirrigated stretches of uKura existing in Y nsaf- 
zai. With its better rainfall and denser population and more effeoti\ c cultivation, 
Swabi naturally shows a larg{‘ area under wheat, while Manhhi grows nearly 
half the barley of the district. The sowing and harvest seasons for the district 
are shown in Appendix 0, and the statement on pages 205 — 208 shows the average 
area under each crop by tahsHs for the five years Kliarif 1891 loRabi 189G.” 

Tables I and II of the Final Settlement Report give the 
distribution of the crops over the different soils. 

Average yields. The average yields per acre assumed for purposes of assess- 

ment at the Regular Settlement are given in great detail in Cap- 
tain Hastings’ Report, and Sir. Dane’s remarks on the subject 
are extracted. It must be remembered that on no subject i.s 
there more discussion and more possibility of error than on that 
of average yields: — 

Produce experi- “ To complete the review of the crops of the disri ici .a table is appended 
ments and assumed showing the average outturn of the main staples in sets per acre on each class 
outturn per acre. of soil assumed for purposes of assessment, and another showing the area of 
crops experimented on during settlement. The results shown have been generally 
considered too sanguine, at any rate in Charsadda, and especially so in the 
case of cane, and there has been a considerable discussion of the subject in each 
of the Assessment Reports. The chief point at issue is the adequacy of the system 
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Chapter IV, A. 

Agriculture and 
Live-stock. 

Crops and system 
of caltiyation. 
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under which, by present orders, crop experiments are made. There are first Chapter 17. 
the orSinriry sett'lenienr, experimenrs made by Revenue officials in which the ■' ■ 

whole of the crop? erowu ou an ordinary cultivating holding containing usually AgtiCUlture and 
several el,is?es of sod are oi),>orvrd. No speeial watchmen are appointed and LiVO'StOCh* 
the cultivator is left to tlnesli out the pioduee iu the ordinary way. It is Produce experi- 
obvious that under this sj-arein lliere is a great risk of much of the produce njgjjtg uggumed 
being fraudulently removed before weighment, but the late Colonel Wace con- pgp 
sidered that, provided reasonable care was taken to see that wholesale fraud was 
not committed, a certain amount of wastage did not harm, but was rather 
beneficial as oonnteracting any tendency on the part of the subordinate Revenue 
officials to select holdings above the average. 

The other experiments are those undertaken under the recent orders of 
Government, contained iu Government of India (Revenue and Agriculture) 

Circular No. 3 — 45 of 20tli February 1892, and some similar experiments made by 
Canal Officers on the Hwat Cana! land- 

In these an average field is selected in each class of soil, and as far as 
possible in each assessment circle, and a small average plot in this (’025 of an 
acre) is cur, thrashed and weighed by a gazetted officer of Government. As far 
as tlie particular jilot and field goes the experiment must give an absolutely 
acourato result : but the cpiesiion is, can any officer select an average field. It 
has been held that this is almost impossible owing to the great variation between 
field and field j and the canal expernnents were especially discredited on the 
ground that the offic'-r.s chose not oiways average plots, but some good and some 
bad fields, and there was nothing to show what pu-oportion these bore to the whole 
crop. There is no doubt tii.at rlmre are in every harvest specially good and 
specially bad field?, and specially goml and -pecially bad villages ; but on a given 
class of poll in a given circle It is not, I thii k. impossible for a Revenue Officer 
of experience with the advice of 1 cal enltiv.itors to pelect a reasonably fair 
average field, and this is what we a-t-nopted to do. 'I’he assumed outtnrn was 
gener.illy pitched rather beloiv tl; it given by th- -pocial experiments and above 
that yielded by the iriliniry se’-rlcnient re?ts, which in this district, owing 
to the cliaracter of I’atlniii owneis were more than usually difficult to 
conduct. 

It does not appear to bo iicocssarvtj i'j further into the matter here, and 
the figures are given for what th.w are woirh ; init I may point out that, except 
iu the case of cauo, wLicli iu 1872 was but little grown and of different and 
inferior cl.tss they agree \ory well with the imtturne assumed by Captain 
Hastings at tlio Regul.,r .Settlement, and in the case of cane and tobacco they are 
capable of being praotioally te.stod. 

Thus the average v.alne of nu acre of cane in Chsi-sadda works out at the 
assumed rate of outtnrn and prices at Rs, 20-5. The standing crop is sold for 
an ax-erage of Rs. 160 mainly for e.ating. bnt also to gar extractors. The cost of 
manufacture comes to about Rs. 20 an acre, and to this may be added at least 
Es. 8 on account of wear and tear of the press, as where this has to be hired Re. 1 
a day is paid, and n pi css only works fir ab-'ut two years without extensive 
repairs. This might hove boon iledncted also in working out the value of the 
proprietor’s share. T'lu difference, Rs 17, between the value of the standing 
crop and of the manufactured outturn, is more th.an covered by the saving of 
trouble and risk to the owner m escaping an operation extending over three 
months and liable to serious interruptions and damage in the event of heavy 
rainfall. The estimate of outturn therefore seem.s even to allow of an ample 
margin to meet the ca- ; of the average price of the standing crop being pitched 
too high, as much of i ,e area so sold lies near the larger villages. Attention is 
also drawn to the fact tiiat, though cane only covers 10,807 acres and the local 
demand is intense, the surplus exports of sugar by rail amount to 23,676 mannds 
and 9,325 maunds, evr.i according to the defective trade statistics, are taken 
across the border. 


So in tlifi CH.S 0 of tobacco. The .area under crop in Yusafzai in Rabi 1894 
was 5,881 acres and the oiitturii at the assumed rate of 770 sera per acre came to 
113,233 maunds. During the year, Ist July 1894 to .30t.h June 1895, when the 
produce of the haiwest is exported, 88,257 maunds of tobacco, according to th# 
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Chapter IV, A. railway return, left the four stations of Khairabad, Jehanp:ira, Akora and 
— - Nowehera which carry the export trade of Yupafzai. In addition to th»s a very 

Agriculture End large amount of the crop is turned into snuff locally and ig exported to Bazrn 
ItiVC'StOCk* Ilaripiir across the Indus and to trans-border tracts. There is pracTcally no 

Produce experi brought to these stations except from Ynsafzai, and the result given 

ments and aseumed sh-Jw that iu the case of this very lucrative crnp the csiirnated 
outturn ner acre outturn per acre is well below the actual figure. Ihe figures may tliereiore bo 
^ ‘ left to the practical test of experience to be gathered during the currency of the 

new settlement, and at the worst it must always be remembered that, as a rule, 
the settlement estimates of outturn have generally been proved to be too low, 
while the produce estimates, of which they form the basig, are now invariably 
far above any amount which the actual circumstances of the tract under assess- 
ment admit of being adopted as the. revenue demand iu practice, so that their 
accuracy is not of vital importance to the question of the adequacy of the actual 
assessment imposed. It is on this account that I have always urged that undue 
importance should not bo attached to an estimate bnsed to so large an extent 
on assumptions into which the personal equation of the observer most enter. 
In the Punjab, unfortunately, cash rents are rare, and we must fall back upon 
such estimates a»j a guide to assessment, but they must be accepted with caution 
and must he treated as indicating the fullest pitch of the Goveiniuent demand 
which, owdng to the very lenient revenue policy hitherto -wisely followed in ths 
Province, can never be closely approached with safety piovided only that the 
estimate has been honestly woiked out and has not been adjusted to suit the 
demand which the S'-ttlemeut Officer thinks can he fairly taken— a course which 
is ooly too tempting in view of the harmonious tallying of guides and actual 
assessments and the obviation of the unpleasant necessity of justifying a revenue 
demand obviously much below ^Yhat Government can legally exact. 


Table showing t by classes of soil,talisUs and crops, the average ontiurn in 
sirs per acre assumed in ike present Settlement. 


Soil. 

Taheil 

d 

3 

Maize. 

Cotton. 

-J 

rt 

0 

Barley. 

Sugarcane. 


Charsndda 


803 

73 

471 

650 



i ^lardan 


780 


3G5 

417 

816 

Chfihi ... ^ 

j _ 

1 Swahi 


834 

74 

422 

603 

856 


i Peshawar 

1 

720 

735 

1 

To 

428, 504 

1,460 


1 

J Nowshera 


703 

70 ' 

415 

498 

1,155 


j District ... 

720 

771 

73, 

420 

494 

1,072 


'i Charsadda 

720 

700 

7^ 

400 

480 

1,397 


; Jlardiiti 

4.10 

717 

GO 

361 

441 

999 

Shah Nahri'{ 

j Swabi 


... 



... 



j Peshavtar 

72( 

725 

87 

414 

600 

1,426 


i Nowshera 

640 

716 

77 

400 

487 

1,570 


District... 








1 

C30 

715 

7o 

! 

394 

479 

1,348 
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Table shoiuing, by classes of soil, kihsils and crops, the average outturn in 
sirs fer acre assumed in the present Settlement — concld. 


Soil 

' TaLbil. 

i 

I 

: 

' 




i i 

1 S 
i 

1 ^ 

1 ^ 

! ^ 

j Sugarcane. | 

r' 

Charsoddi. 

712 

741 

72 

! 

i 

37fe 

1 452 ; 1,688 


. Mardau 


... 



... 

- ... 

Nahri ... 

Swilbi 


... 

... 

... 


... 

t 

, Peshawar 

691 

701 

86 

.377 

460 

1,366 

Noirsliera 


690 

72 

423 

480 

1 1,350 


District... 

717 

711 

77 

393 

464 

1 

1,408 

( 

CharsaUda 


473 

00 

380 

401 

. . . 


- Mardau 

1 


... 




... 

Sailab ... 

; Swabi 


... 




... 

1 

j Peshawar 


455 

51 

324 

357 

600 

i 

1 Nowsbera 

1 


431 

49 

338 

383 

1,000 


1 

1 District 

{ 

i 

453 

.53 

347 

380 

900 

r 

1 

Charsadda 

• »» 

355 

32 

258 

304 



Mardau 


384 

33 

179 

294 


B&rtlni ... -j 

Swabi 


332 

35 

288 

336 


1 

1 

Peshawar 

... 

362 

35 

241 

301 


! 

( 

! Noweherft 

1 

. 

299' 

3e 

1 

221 

i 

272 

800 


i 

1 District.,. 

t 

. . 1 

346, 

33 

237 ! 

soil 

800 


Chapter IV, A. 

Agriculture and 
Live-stock. 

Produce experi. 
meets and assumed 
outturn per acre. 
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CbM/piK 17, A- 

Agrienltare and 
Live-etook. 
Produce experi- 
meiitB and assncned 
outturn per acre. 
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The average consumption of fool p>r head Ims already been Chapter IV, A- 

noticed at natre 101. . . 


The total consump-^g^ifV^Xt 

Total. tlou of food grams p,.oduction and 

by the population consumption of food 

Wheat 602,594 i 

Inferior grams ... ... 1,431,940 1 

Pulses ... ’ 194,568 | 

i — —I 

Total 1 2,432,103 

683,277 
,1,218, 4^7 
' 189,076 

2,100,840 

1,496.871 ot the district as 

^’sss’uii e.stimateil in 1878 

for the purposes of 

4,oS2,942 aL, C' D i. 

the h amine Keporfc 


is shown in inaunJs 


in tbo mai'gin. The fiaurea are based upon an estimated popu- 
lation of 523,152 souls. On the other band the average consump- 
tion per head is believed to have been over-estimated. A rough 
estimate of the total production, exports and imports of food 
gr*ins was also framed at the same time, and it was stated (page 
152, Famine Report) that while two and three-quarter lakhs of 
msunds were imported, five lakhs were exported yearly, the 
exports being wheat, barley and maize, the produce of lands in the 
district owned and cultivated by residents of independent territory 
who take their crops to their homes, while the imports are wheat 
from Kohat and Bujaur, rice from Swat, Boner and Tirah, and 
gram and other pulses from Rawalpindi and Hazara. Captain 
Hastings thus discusses the subject in his Settlement Report : — 

“ The Peshtiwar District is in a corner j the greater portion of its area is Ian J 
dependent on rain, and consequently the state of tlio exports aiid imports varies 
much. In seasonable years when the m-iini yields good crops, wheat and barley 
aro largely exported from Hashtuagar and Ynsafzai, chiefly to independent 
territory. On the other liaud, good or had years, there always appears to be a 
steady irapovtation of wheat from Kohat and rice from Swat. Tlioy find a good 
market in the city and cantonments. In unsea-sonable years wheat and barley 
are imported from Chach amd Hazara. In the subjoined statement I have 
attempted to show the gross produce of the food crops, but the fact that my 
figures give a surplus would seem to indicate my produce estimates as too high. 




Absa r>'OBu CBOPa (in ackbs). 

Toial pboducb (in mauno^). 

Name ox Crop. 

Abi, 1 B&rAni. 

Total. 

Abi. 


Total. 

Wheat 

Barley 

Rice {Shali) 

Hakki 


47,323 1 296,374 , 
73,873 j 172,063 • 
10,799 1 1 

87,305 , 6,241 i 

343,697 

244,936 

10,799 

92,646 

427,613 

840,822 

187,181 

1,660,706 

1,426,361 

1,043.371 

46,129 

1,853,874 

1,884,193 

187,181 

1,696,635 


Total 

2l8,30t> ! 473,677 

681.977 

3,006,222 

2,614,861 

6,621,083 


Taking the population of the district at 489,313, and the 
horned cattle, excluding the city and cantonments of Peshawar, 
where no enumeration was made, at 226,928, we have for the 


annnal expenditure in mauuds — 

Seed ... ... _ ... ... 168,765 

Food of population at { SOTS daily . ... ,,, 3,359,910 

„ cattle „ „ ... ... ... 1,649,869 

Add, for cattle of city and cantonments 346,675 


Total oonsnmptiou ... 6,408,099 

Total production 6,521*083 


Aunnal sorplus 


112,984 
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Cbapter IT, A. The truHe statistics given in the following section show that 
Agrionl^re and Hastings was not so much out as other officers who have 

'liiTe-Btock. pitched their average j’ield lates unduly low. Statistics of this 
character however are singularly unreliable. 

ArboriouUnre and The area classed at j)resent as reserved forests consists of 
forMti. the Guides Rakh, 686 acres, under the Officer Commanding in 
Mardin, and the Jaba jangal, 591 acres, which is under the Com- 
missariat Department near Peshawar. In the Nowshera d’absil 
an area of 3,802 acres of hill-side land was separately assessed in 
the Kohi Khattak circle in Nowshera at tl:e Regular Settle- 
ment as being in excess of the requirements of the estates in 
which it lay, viz., 3,093 acres in the nine rakhs detailed in para- 
graph 43 1 of Captain Hastings’ Report and 709 acres in Sahran. 
The questionof reserving some or all of this as fuel and grass reserves 
for Cherat was considered at the Revised Settlement, but it was 
decided that it was not necessary to take action on the matter 
at present In the Khwarra circle an area of 21,302 acres were 
shown as forests and 57,968 acres as not available for cultiva- 
tion. This is not, however, under the Forest Department, and the 
forest area represents certain blocks of the waste in which the 
people and Government are jointly interested and which have to a 
greater or less extent been closed to cutting and grazing. A full 
report on the subject of the Khwarra waste has been submitted by 
Messrs. Lorimer and Haugliton which is under the consideration of 
Government. The matter is one of considerable importance as the 
Khwarra is the only large camel-browsing tract left near Peshi- 
war, and the cantonments of Nowshera and Pindi are to a large 
extent dependent on it for their fuel supply. 

The present status of the Khwarra rakhs is as follows ; — 

By P iinjab Gazette Notification No. 30, dated 28th January 
J890, all the waste lands in the Khwarra tappa, which are the joint 
property of Government and the villagers were declared to be 
Protected Forest, and the provisions of Chapter 1^, Act VII of 
1878, were made applicable to them. Certain portions, viz.. 
Block A, aggregating 18,000 acres are closed for all rights except 
the pasturing of cattle other than goats and camels belonging to 
the villagers of the tappa and the cutting of grass by the said 
villagers. All trees are reserved in Block A, and in Block B 
some 5^00 acres. 

The zamludars may cut and remove trees and timber required 
for domestic and agricultural purposes without a license in Block 
B, and in the undemarcated waste, and with written permission of 
a Forest Officer in Block A. For charcoal-bnrning or cutting 
and removing timber or forest produce for sale eleswhere than in 
Blocks A and B a license must be procured and a small fee paid 
at the following rates 
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Nature o>* 
LOAD. 

Chak 

>’OAL 

Small timber. 

flES-WOl’D, OHA9S, 

j Brc-'K, Ac 

Zamuiddry. 

i 

‘ (iihers. 

1 

1 

Zaminddre. < uhora. 



Bs. a p. j 

1 

Re a. p. 

Re. a. p. R'*. a. p. 

Its. 11 . p., 

Rs. a. p. 

Camel 

10 0 

1 1 0 

1 

0 8 0 0 9 0; 

0 4 0 

: 0 6 0 

Bullock ... 

0 8 0 

0 8 6 

0 4 0.0 4 6 

0 2 0 

[026 

Uonfeey ... 

0 6 0 

0 6 6 

0 3 Oj 0 3 6 

0 16 

0 2 0 

Headload 

0 2 0 

o 

^ i 

0 1 0 ' 0 1 0 

0 0 6 1 
1 

0 0 6 


Chapter IV, A. 

Agricaltsre and 
Live-stock. 
Arboricaltar^ and 
forests. 


For jastuiing cattle otlier than tliose of a ri"ht-holder th,> 
tollowinff fees are ('haryetl : — 


Rs. a p. B*. a. p. 

Camels, each 2 4 0' Bullocks and donkeys ... 180 

Buffaloes and horses 2 8 0 | Sheep and goats ... 0 2 0 

iShinvrari grazier.s pay special rates for six months’ grazing as 
follows : — 


Rb. a. p. 

Full grown camels, each ... ... 080 ^ 

Camels not full grown .. ... . ... 064 

Sheep and groats ))or hundred 640 

In the case of Comniissniiaf roniels the fees charged are 
eight annas each [ler month. 

Forest produce cannot ha removed from the limits of the pro- 
tected forests unless it is covered by a pass which most be exhi- 
bited at the Forest ehaukis, 12 in number, which are placed on the 
routes leading out ol the valley, and if fraud is not practised by 
the ill-paid munshis at these posts smuggling to any considera- 
ble extent is impossible owing to the condguration of the valley 
and the way in which it is shut in by hills. 

Owing to the urgmit necessity for providing grazing for the 
Government camels after the Chitral Kelief Expedition in 1895 
B1 ocLs A and B were tlirown open to them temporarily. The 
umieiiiarcated waste has no > been completely denuded, and all 
cuttinLj there bv outsiders, except residents of Cherat, has been 
prolubited. The whole question of these forests and the Kh-attak 
rakhs which a 'join them has been reported on by Mr. Lorimer, 
Assistant Commissioner, and Mr. Haughton, Forest OfBcer, and 
the measures to be taken to preserve this valuable fuel and fodder 
preserve for the future are under the consideration of Goverament. 



Chapter 17, A. 

Agricnltare and 
LiTC-Btock. 

Arboriculture and 

forests. 


ArborioiiUurs in 
the Swat Canal 
tract. 
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An aocoiint of the flora of the district i.s given in Chapter I. 
Where irrigation from canals is availatde tree? grow freely and 
fine avenues have been planted up in the irrigated portions of 
Peshawar, Dandzai and Doaba and in the Snat (’anal tract, con- 
sisting mainly oi' shisham and mulberry, though th,se trees do well 
near Mardan, The efforts of Colonel Omraanney and M.ajor Deane 
in this respect are noteworthy. At the Revised Settlement the 
cultivated area injured by these plantations was relieved of the 
assessment under the usual terms, i.e., half the assessment of 
irrigated .and the whole of the assessment of unirngated land 
was remitted as long as the trees remain for a width of one chain 
of 55 feet from the roadside. I'he amount of revenue so let off is 
shown below : — 


List of M'Hifison aeeount of Roadnide Avenues. 


1 

•2 

3 

1 

4 

Name or Tah.-ii.. 

jArea under 
' shade of 

1 ruadsnle 

1 ree*' 

1 

1 

1 Revenue 
j remitted. ' 

i 

Bemabes. 

> 

' Acres. ' 

i 

1 Hb. 

1 

. Conditions of During 

the pleasure of iTOvernment 

Chirsadda ... 

833-7-i 

1 770 '■ j 

[ subject to the continued exit- 

Peshfiwar 

620-92 

1 1,051 1 i 

j tence of the trees. Ifthe treet 

1 are damaged in any village the 
Deputy Commissioner may 
resume or suspend the assign. 

Nowshera ... 

1 

417-82 

i 1 

Mardan 

C5-25 

190 ' 1 

ineut in tliat village in TThole 
or in part as he may conaider 

9w4bi 


^ ! 

' J 

necessary. 

Total District 

j 1,837-73 

2,110 ; 



Elsewhere very little can be done in the wav of tree plant- 
ing and the coun.ry is very bare. At the Revised Settlement an 
attempt was made to provide the .''wut Canal tract where popula- 
tion is scanty with fuel and fodder reserves with a view of 
increasing the supply of manure availalde. These and the action 
taken are summarize.! in paragraph 19 of Financial Commis- 
sioner s Review of the Preliminary Heport. 

'■ Mr. Dane next proposes that — 


(i) every proprie. • onuing not h.s than 2.»0 acre, in the Swat Canal 

tract should be .cqmred to plant 5 per cent, of the area of hii 
holding on pain of being refused taoal water f„r hie arable land; 

(ii) that every mudfiddr or recipient of a muw.ij,b in the same tract should 

be required to plant _5 per cent, of hie proprietary holding whnUver 
may he ,„e, on pam of forfeiting the whole or pert of his mudfi or 
ether grant ; ■' 


(iii) that every plantation under (i) or (ii) should 
remission of ordinary land ic venue ; and 


receive the UBoal 
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(iv) thar every lUcIi D'auiation sliouM get catial tvatLT free.” Chapter IV, A. 

"Tiie Commissioner supports Mr. Dane’s proposals, as bo reg-aivls the nffoiest- 

ing of this tract as a matior of great inpiortaiice. ami li-' liobis that the usual Agricultare and 
promise of a remission or laud n venae ttuulfl be i reless to stiauilate private Live-StOCk. 
efforts ill this direcriori. I caum*t recoiiiineiid that every proprietor hoMing Arbovieiilture in 
not less than 200 acius uf land in t!,e r^ivat traet -I khiIiI be lecpiireU to plant f he Canal tract. 
5 per cent, of liis boldin v tfirh 'roes on pain of beiiig lefu'-ed caual nater fur liw 
arable laud, nor can T reeummeml tluii everv ■maudb’o' bolder of a 
f should bo recjuired to plant 5 p-*’- cent of the area held by him nith trees on 

pain of the resumption of whole f-r }>art of bis grant, ! '‘.annur ^ee how .•'indi 
action could be justified. It iniaht be made condirional on the giaia of c.tual ualci 
for land brought newly unoer irrigation that 5 acres <.*ul of ev’ery .iri-a of riuc jesjs 
than 100 acres .should be planted with tz‘ees, nr wlieu or are fui- tiie 

term, of settlement or are resumefl on tlie rleath of rlie bidders and it is piuposcd 
to renew them, tne planting of trees luitrUi be made u coaditieu of rem'wal. 

Further thau this 1 do not soo mvMayiogo. I agree that canal w.aier .= hijald 
f be supplied free fur any ]dunta'ioii'v which the peop:-^ r..tj iuduceil to make. 

The Chief Euu iuoer, Irrmatiou Vv’orks Fiiujab, iit iji» note dated 24th N(»vt’iub<T 
1803 ou his iiispeciion of the 8w.it C.-iuab agrees to this prejx^sal with the limita* 

^ lion that caual ivaier should be gi\on free 1 «h‘ hve years, after ^v•hich the tree.s 

would not require wmier. As rcgaj-iK matUide [>laiuatioiis the ScUlrmpiit 
Collector can proceed uudev the I'inuncial Counuissiuiier'ri Circular No. 2 td’ ISQl 
wdiich wa.s issued uu the 7ch of i^lay lasi. ’’ 

Every attempt was mauo to luuuce tlie propnotor.s to plant 
up tlioir worse lauds, but, except to the extent of some 50 acres, 
nothing was done, as the laducenieuts offered were iiisuQieient 
and the Peshawar Pathaus are more easily driven thau led in 
such matters. 


Table No. XXII .shows the live-stock of ilie disliiet as ro- 
tnrued for the Administration Peport at varioms iieriod.s. The 
breed of plough cattle found in this district is similar to that of 
the Punjab proper. The ])lough cattle now n^ed are said to bo 
of a better class than in former years. Buifalnes are much used 
in the work of well irrigaiion. The following statement of the 
prices of live-stock of tlie different kinds is furnished by Captain 
Hastings, but since 1875 prices all ruaud have ri.sen consider- 
ably, aud present prices are perhaps 50 per ceut. higher ; — 



Li\ ti*sLock. 



Chapter IV, A. 

Agriculture and 
LiTe-stock- 

Live-stock. 


Horse-breediDg 

operations, 


Mule<breediDg. 
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Colonel McGregor says — 


''Horses are nob extensively reared in the vailuy, the great supply being 
obtained from the -vvestivard. whence many h<'nlns come each cold season. Wheel 
carriages are quite unknown among the inhabitants of the country parts of the 
Talley, and all internal traffic in merchandi/e. grain, i&c., is conducted by means of 
pack bullocks, man}’ of which are of a fine strong breed, very much superior to the 
ordinary kind generally used in ploughing, &c,, here as cdsewherc in India. Very 
large flocks of sheep and goats are reared, and the extcus-vc thorny enclosures 
formed (generally of dry Uzyphus bushes) ior their protection from the night 
attacks of wild animals may be seen studded over even tho driest parts of the 
plain at certain seasons. 


There are three Government horse stallions in this district, 
located as under : — 

1 at Tahsil Peshawai’ — Arab “Quarter Master.” 

2 at Talisil Mardan — Thorougb-bred “ Richmond Arab 

“Quadruped.” 

The follcwing number of mares has been branded during 
the year 1897-98 

Peshawar. Mardan. Nowshcra. Chdrsadcln. )^wdhi. 

77 C5 23 11 24. 

_ The system of branding is getting more popular. Twenty- 
six mares were covered by horse stallions during ] 896-97, and 
the number of foals dropped during 1897-98 was 8. 

There are at present 5 donkey stallions 

1 Italian breed at Peshawar. 

1 do. do. at Nowshera. 

1 Punjabi do. at Charsadda. 

1 Italian do. at Marddn. 

1 do. do, at Swabi. 


One hundred and ninety-threo mare.s 
1896-97 by Government donkey stallious. 
dropped during 1897-98 was 26. 


were covered during 
The number of foals 


The number of mares covered during 1897-98 
follows ° 


■was as 


Peshawar. Mardan. Nowshera. SwdhL Charsadda. 
53 59 59 55 yg 


Ml MIUI3IX OLIUCGSS, 

1 at Tahsil Charsadda named “Woolwich Infant. ” 
The number of mares covered bv the n.'cf,.- o 

below°l^"'“^ March 1S9S' is give 


Peshawar. 

73 


L hdrsudda. 

60 
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SECTION B.— OCCUPATIONS, INDUSTRIES AND 
COMMERCE. 


Chapter IV, B- 


Occupations, In- 
dustries and Com- 
merce. 


Table No. XXIII sliow.-i tho priucipal occupatioiie iollowcil "eeupatiousof tte 
by males ol over 1-5 years of age as returued at the census ot 
1891. But the figures are perhaps the least satisfactory of ail 
the census statistics for reasons explained in the Census Keport 
of 1881, and they must be taken subject to limitations which arc 
given in some detad in Bart 11, Chapter Vlll of tlie same llu- 
port. The figures in Table No. XXIll reler only to the popu- 
lation of 15 years of age and over. 


The population has been divided over the main iieads of agn- 

ciilciiral and uon-agricul- 
tural for the last census 
by excerption from Cen- 
sus llegistcr XV. All 
persons falling under 
liie agricultural heads 
and those of agriculture 
combined with other 
heads have been shown 
as agriculturists and the 
balance as non-agricul- 
tural ; we find that a' ''" ‘ 
bO percent, of the popu- 
lation falls under tlio 
head of agriculturists, and the result appears to bo fairly 
accurate, tnough the task Oi. excerption is very diliicult. Tho 
proportion is naturally lowest in Peshawar, owing to the largo 
city and cautoumeni, and highest in fcJwabi, where the whole 
population almost depends solely on agriculture. 

More detailed figures for the occupations of both males and 
females will be found at pages 152 to IbO of Table Xiiii and 
in Table XIIB of the Census Eeport ot 1881. The figures ior 
female occupations, however, are exceedingly incomplete. 

The Deputy Commissioner wrote as follows in his Conau., 
lieport for 1881 ; — 

Tbc percolUaye oi’ - i^iicuIlumsin puic aud ‘:iD!plc ui ilic mi.gLS lor '*'0 
^vliole district 18 larger tiiaa in tlfc villa^'cs of tliu Klidlsa Kliattak ilaku, Tiic 
reason for this is that the iuliabitants oi tJie villages on tiie hills icachiDg iluwi. 
to Attock are for the must pait traders, and. the3’’ ore so oeeuuac of tUo uutci- 
tilicy of tlieir land as compared with the rest of the tahsil j it is used by them as a. 
grazing gionnd for iheir cuttle and other beasts of burdc»». Anot)>er leuson 
which operates in some degree is that the railway Im's brought a luiuiber ot 
coolies and servauts with it who are not oiiginaliy inhabitauts of the talioll 
In the Pcslidwar talisfl, in the large villages near the city, uien i»f occupr'.tiuu-:> 
other than agriculture aio lo be fouml in large numbers from ilicir pruximiiy 
to the city, and there too the average of agrieuliuri*ts is low as regards tlic 
remaiuder ot the district. The propurtiou of aguciutuusts in the towns of the 
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liashtnau'ar ildka is unuR uily hiyli. liic icabuii tor tliis la laat they aio in 

reality oiilv vil'acco whose popuUiiuii arc chieily of the agriculturist 

class thuii'di iliev li.tvc Ueeii cutcioa as tov. us frt'Ui the tact ct tiieir population 
c.xceediiig S,OUO. ' In the UaLiLC,.u and Yusalcai ialisil.', o.iiug to the pie,e;ice ol 
troops iirtii’e sm.tli toniis, the propoit.oii of ocr up.itious oth.jr than agiicullure 
is hicli. It li is been ineiitioiied Ijel. io that the oiii.iacration ol men l,iiii1hiiiiic 

anotiier occupation with agricultarc li.i> not IjLou c.jirccuy carried oat. It is 

iiotoiioiis that several of the leading olhei.Ca and a iiLiuiber o. tl.e uatue trooi.s 
aie also landoiMieis in the lUstrict. in the same nay iiieii eiiteied .is luereiiauta 

and traders are tilso owncis and inortg.igees ut Ian 1. So ugaiii of the ortisans 

who live 111 vill.iges a large niaiiber are coiieeuuil iiith tigi iciilture , several 

have obtained land revenue iiec in retain tor seriices reinlered, and of this 
i.iiid they are eitlier owners or ciiltivatois ; uliilea number cultivate the land 
oftho nid'/.', reeeitinga sbaio ot the inoduce. ihe peicentage of childieu 
under Id, both male and fomale, ivho h.ivc been tuteied as piiictisiug ueciipa- 
tiuus of their own, is cousideoable. liie thildieii a'o lor the must part liic sons 
of zaniinddrs nho assist in ploiighiiig, tending cattle, ic. The women are the, so 
of the poorer zununthU's, the women of the we-ivcr class and prostitutes, 
lliudti women are almost entirely e.\cluded from this class as iheiouie tew Hindu 
i ludowucrs in the disttict, and in the oiduiary occupations of Hindus iiioiicy-lcnrl- 
lug, dealing in grain, &c., the ivoinen take no part, liy' the iuLioduciion of the 
Anns Aot the in luufaciurcrs of arms and gunpowder have to some c.xtent been 
deprived of their occupations. From the inttoductiou ol loicign cotton and 
cloth goods also, the ti ade of tiic w'cMvcr class has siill'eretl. and that of tne 
blacksmith for a siinilai reason. The luimbcr of waiideiing beggars is great; 
it IS possible it lia.s been inciea-.cd by iiiciuding the I" tib-ul-il n in tiie 
inostpLO ill villages wiio tluriug the lime of Hicir education are uiaintaiiied by 
the people of the kniidi or ]no:itiUa in ivliicli the iiiosijuo is situate. In this 
district all tlio moUU themselves t.tkc ut in tlio vai luiis opcriitiuns of agrieuUtiie 
except the more wealthy and iuUiieiiUil. Tlie women woik in their husbiiiid-.’ 
held to some c.vtent, aiul ill a feiv iiisrunces, w iici’o induced by poverty, they 
work for hire. In the Khattak ildku tin woiiieii cut and biiiig woutl and gr.tss 
from the Jungle both for domestic use unti tor sale, they also pick the cotton 
crop wlien ripe. There are also women entered as agriculturists ttho do not 
work themselves, but cultivate by their ssivunls.” 


Table No. XXIV gives sUtiaties of the iiiiiuuiactui'es of tliu 
district as they stood in 189(3-1)7. (Jutlery, scarfs [lunyi], pottery, 
leather-work, sduG and coarse cloth arc the only mauatactures 
carried ou to any extent in the district. The lunyis of reshawar 
are famous throughout the Province. They are also woven of a 
coarser texture in many of the tow ns and villages of the distiict. 
The manufacture of cutlery and snuff is also uiaiuly confined to 
Peshawar. Coarse cloth is manufactured in every village. 
Mr. Lockwood Kipling, Principal of the Lahoie ydiool of Art, 
has kindly furnished the following note ou some of the special 
industries of the district. They are all prosecuted inthecHyof 
Peshawar itself : — 


" Peshawar is more a place ol trade i.h,,ii ot m luufacUuc. l-Turn Ccntial 
Asia aud Kabul raw silK, silk fabrics, % civets, woollen carpets, Kussiau and 
Kabul leather, embi-oidered citoyd!, and jiosti.is, furs, fruit, drugs and other pro- 
ducts are received and are for the most pint passed southward. 


" It is not always easy to discrimuiaic I etwcci; impel lations and lec.J 
ducts. The gilded or dyed fancy leulhcis iiiiide atPesluinar arc not Veudily 
distiuguishable from those sent from Kabul uml other places. The bos' jio'tO'n's 
aic br.ought from Kabul and Kandah.ii, but timre is a considerable jiroduciiuii' of 
similar articles in the tow n which arc usually sold at a cheaper rate The 
elaborate belts — kumr iliitu— worn tliioughout tlio Hcrajat Division, w iih ni-itl'^ 
made powder flasks, bullet cases, flint and steel pouches, all attached as Mr J' ' , 
Powell remarks, after the fashion ot a lady's chatelaine, aie the cJi-n 
ftrticies g£ the Peshawar poslin-dex. The powdei flask is shaped like a rctuii 
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with a curved neck, sometimes in the moulded Jchopa or leather paste in which ghx Chapter IV, B. 

bottles are made, prettily finished and engraved, and more usually of embossed 

leather sewn in segments. 1 his is perhaps the only example of leather emboss- OccOpS-tiOIlS, Ih* 
ing, excepting an occasional sword-iheath, now practised. The holt proper is in dustri6S and COIU' 
buff leather with elaborate buckles and brass fittings. Embroideiy in silk is ni6rce> 

applied sometimes directly on the leather as in the postin, but the flaps of j .. u 

pouches are often fitted with apiece of cotton cloth covered with fine silk ein- er-wor . 

broidery in various colours. 

“ Bullet belts, with rows of bamboo tubes neatly wrought with embroidery, 
like those worn by the Kurds, are also made. The frontier belt, indeed, may be 
followed westward with slight variations, through Central Asia as far as the 
Caucasus. 

“The po.'tih-(foz aho uvakes vah-danSy bottle cases, pocket-books and the 
chug gun or water bottle which is found in all camel-riding countries, llis trade, 
it n ill be seen, is in fact, as in bis own estimation, differonc from that of tlie 
moclii UMd lie never louct es shoes The work is carried ou in houses in the 
alleys and side streets of the town, ami there i-' a larger pi eduction than might 
be suspected from the aspect of tlie h izdi't-, where it is represented by another 
person altugether, the doaier, n slntp-keeper known as khnnia Juro-h, whose 
interest it isto lopiescnt the he sells as of foreign manufacture. Tranks 

and poi tniauteaiis -^ceiu to be the (*i'ly objects of Europeau use produced. 

“The use of gh?;od earthenware for the native talile may be considered Pottery, 
peculiar to the Peshawar District, for nh hough English pottory is gradually 
finding its way into Muhammadan liouseiiolds in many parts of Jmlia. there is 
nowhere else a local manufacture of glazed ware for eating and drinking from. 

That this manufacture is of some antiquity is piovcd by the fact that 
pottery identical in character with tliat now made, with fragments of the fi itt 
or knnch ready for glaze, were discovered in the recent cxcav.jtions made in 
the neighbourhood of Peshawar in the senrcli for Biuklln^t '^■•uipnires. 'i’his 
docs not (»f course prove tlie manufacture to be coeval with the dandhara 
sculptures, since there are iinmistakeable signs of a much more recent Duraui 
occupation of the sires e.\]dored. I’l-glnzed terracotta nas emmnon in the 
Buddhist period, lait there are no signs of enamel or glaze Tlmse fiagmeiiis, 
however, taken together with the numerous similar pieces picke<l up during the 
Kabul expedition at various points on the routes taken by ourttoops. indicate 
that a Ctuisiderable niaiiiifactuic of enamelled pottery of good quality formerly 
existed in the more recent Kahul kingdom The ware is a rough faience. The 
reddish (.'urtlicn body nr ‘ paste ’ i^ coveiod niiha n hire engv^e or slip, over 
wltich is washed a .soft gla/e. 'The jiieces of fritc from i lie Charsaddu e.vcava' 
tions show’ that a licrti-r ulazo w’oa formerly made ihm now. d'iie liaisoti, 
between tin' body am] iis etniuoigs is freqiieut]\ imperfect, and i»oth glaze and 
engohe arc lialile to scale and ]M‘e! olT. 'I’he i \ picul article is a ru'O-di.'jh about a 
foot in diameter and t wo and a half inclM .< deep, with a narrow rim. Knde 
patterns are outlined on tlie unbuint gli/ein inane 'ue'^e and filled in with 
oxide of cop]icr. d'he result is gremi leaves onrlimd in brown on a dirty, 
greenish tune of wliiie. Wlien the glaze melts well aud the colours run a 
little so that the luaovn takes a ])urplis}i tint, rlie effect is not disagreeable ; 
but the burning is so irregular lliat in much of the ware tlio glaze is barely 
fired up, and the whole surface is dry and harsh with crude black and green 
lines. 


English amateurs have directed the attention of the w’orkincn to jugs, 
teapots, ewers and basins, &e., of European forms ; an<] tlm Cmnniissariat 
Department anmuilly takes a considerable (pnnin’ry of potfery, ami indeed 
iiniterially helus in keeping the trade alive, if it <loes not gieacly conrribiite to 
its artistic improvement. Hut, since ilie native materials are not strung enough 
to bear the English treatment, these imitations are thick and uns.itisfactorv. 
The anid! Strength of tiiis local alluvial earth with its light buriiiog, as compared 
with that of t lie Dorset and Cornish clay and stone submitted ro a hard coal 
fire, forbids any ap}iro.ich, on the pari of the Pesluiw’ar ailizan, to ihe inodtls 
given to him as ciipie.'^. It is scarcely fair then to re[»eat all that has been said of 
the clumsiness of native potters. 

“ Although gypsum is plentiful, no use is made of plaster of Paris for moulds. 
It may bo montioned here that the numerous plaster figures aud ornaments found 
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in this ueishi»'>nrhood and datincr from aLoiit tlm hr&t contury of the Christian 
era, slioiv that ilicn, as uow, the cauaitiiity of p!.i>-t‘rv of Paris for moulding and 
easting anus eii-ur ui.K i-nrn o*- : gU-L-rod po’-h ornanicnts and iijiure.s were 
carved from blocks "f soiiel pi. I'-tm ui iiioil<.*ll< d up ;iccordir.g to the method of 
the niodorn Puuj.ib piastiTcr lo/.nnah t in de’dn.g wich o n hh and are never cast 
iu moulds. A curious ditlicalry has b'-eri known to aii<e frcmi the precautions 
observed in the sale of le.id — a luunitiou t*f war — in a frontier town like Peshawar. 
'I’Ue restrictions intended to make the metal less available for Vmllets for Afridi 
rifles rendeu- it also accessible to thf; ]iotttr for his plaze. If the production 
■were grently incitviscd It would be worth ■wbile to oxidize the lead for the 
pottois under ollickil supervisiou. 

“ Besnlcs glazed wii'e, earthon vessels dccoi'nicd -with impcimanent water 
Colour painting in Uilat or tin. and in coarsely pencilled I'arti-coloured patterns 
are ;d~u made. A coimnoii article is a ha^iu with a vitreous glaze on the itiSide 
and giim-colour painting on the *^xtcri''r. Specimens of ib'slniwai’ pottery are 
no-^v to ho found lu mo-t collections, but it soems di-ubtfnl -vchcrlier the trade 
will cvpitiul. It is certainly not l*y atreinpririg to copy delicate niodern Englisli 
wjuo^i ihat anv iniprovenmnt can he hrouglir about, 'Ihc materiaU are only 
c.ipable of the lai go ami sinpile treatmetit ol wruoh lllmdi.ni. Ttalinu and some 
French faience oPVr so many examples. 'I he pres“fit pori-rs are incapahle of 
good Oriental patterns, and th- ir schenv of colour Is limited. With the 
<' 0 *o]a.u'atiou of a good paiicrii draughtf-man or who would paint tlie large 

and {lowing arabesques for which the colours are siurablc, and the adilition of the 
casilv ac([uircd daik and liglit hlim of Moolt.iii, the maiiuhicLure might lie greatly 
advanced alony its ow u natural Hues. 

‘‘ Arms lake the llrst pi me in an enumeration of Peshawar niotal work. A 
collection of pistols, <la<gg(*is. knives and swords was <cut to tlio Punjab Exhibi- 
tion of 188-. But. owing to ilnj univeraal pincrice of roliilring and furbishiug old 
weapuQs, it is not easy to sa\ to what extent in the ]Uinliicnon of new ■wares the 
arinuuiers’ and swoid curlers' riad -'^ arc now c irucd (m Bike alltiic large towns 
between Delhi ami Kab-il, Ve.sb.iwir had a. irade in arms wliicli tlio British 
occupation lias not ve: eiuiivh chi-'^ed. Mr. Baih-n Powcll ({notes fiom a Settle- 
input Heport by Colonel .lames the following : ‘ S\vi*rd-l«l{u[es oi a coar.se quality 
are manufacrured at Peshawar, imt thosv iu nqin-st, otiiev than 

Persian aiul Damascus Idades, are tiie 'J'nahi moic in the ()r.d<z{ii hills of 
Tirali at w'hat is know'u ik iln‘ Miiv.a Klnini laciory. 'Ihe rem])er of these 
S'W’ords is liigldy apprcciattMl, ond e piacliaj-o.!, p -rhap^ ai a .'^inall piice, 
are valued iicarly as much as Irani blades' Althouuh thue i.s more trade iu 
arms than would lie seemly in an interior town, P is douhclnl wlnuKer Peshawar 
was ever notable for tin* actual niaMifm rurc of good ^word blades. In the Sikh 
times Lahore furDislied a considci abb" qunufiry of well-huishcl sw'ords, which 
were bronght in tlm rough liy tradeis from Kabul and Ispahan. When forged, 
hilted aiul d:vtnascone«l, some wer.*cunied hack and -old at Ih'sli.twar, .some went 
south, and .some returned to Persia. Tin' .\fg;ian knife or ; Cile/.dc, there is little 
doubt, IS now made on the frontier and in I’esh.iwar ir^elf. Excellent leather- 
covered metal-moanted scabbards and .'ilieatlis (jf Scmhnl Wood aie idso made here. 
The best blades. noAv as formerly, aiv imp wtariuus from Kabul and Persia. 

“ Copper xvaro tinned for Miih 'minadan donic'^tic imc is ouc of the speciali- 
ties of Peshawar, and some adniir.ihh* .^pecinaens of engri on woik, tinned and 
groniicled in black, weic sent to the Punjab Exiubition. Trays, dishe.s, affdhJs 
or water ewers wdtJi c/iibac/uV, and wmu l-owls, arc the usual objects, and the 
■workmen, unlike those of Kashmir who woik iu the same style, do not seem to 
have attempted adaptath-us to European ue--j Th" Persian chiructtm and 
feeling of the ornament is much more striking than in Kashmir work. The 
chasing i^ simpler and bohl^^r and tiic foi ms are often idontieal with Persian 
originals, which lu .’-c'r turn were co[)ied from Tatar vessels. The -ware is 
cheap, — a handsomely clia-cd a^^ihi a* d a rh-l,,n '■/ with an open-work moveable 
grid to receive the wat. r poured oxarti.t^ lend-, L•o^Llng (udv Ps. 2r>. 

“ No special excellence can be clai m-d b.r the workmanship of the gold and 
silver omaTTients made in Peshawar ns in all largi* towns. There are, how'ever, 
some characteristic patterns of massive m-cklets and ba(a'ir>> made in one curved 
roll, and perforat-"d in opou ■ ork on.amei r. 'J Iu* w ■ rk Uiaiish i p it, rough, 
even for India, but there is n.. .agreeable air of himpUcuy and soHvlity m the 
designg. 
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‘‘ There is no lU.ii'e I'lL-tnieb'iUO heiiil-iliess tliaii that tvoni on the frontier Chapter IVi B' 

It is ill t-svo pans — lirst, a tall conical cap rilibcd Iiko a melon, " 7 ^ T 

witJi embroidery and ''tifi nirli jlonnd rJu'- isnoiind iu lartje. bwcepintr OCCUpatlOnS, Jll" 

curves a lon<j: nairow ."Carf or hii-< i of I'lnc, (tr '-I'limTinu--' bljck cloth of uUStriBS 3>llCl i/OlU 

fine texture inro iln etuU of which av \v .von bne^ ami Vm s, of bilk and •^oUl. 1116106. 

The Ihu.i I-' tlic srnpie article or a lai'cc < or ueav'ci-. and tliouah it may Textile fabrics, Ac. 

possess but littb' ap]<iut-iii \;uiei_\ u i- « lear thcio arc many ijualiricri, since the 

piice raniJfea ti'Uiu y i fn IN 1 ' 'iJ cni it j’hc i aimonv «»f ilic eivy and dai’k 

and litrhr b' u e w i i h rl >■ \ ai'yinu' sicidc s . >1 tlm e* dd and bilk si ripe-' worketl in r he 

fabric is U'l simph- :ii.d obvious :•> 1 1 at '-i the \ .iriout^ tones of cu in the sti ipevl 

ribbon trrass < t our p..rdt r.-. ami u ^. arcr-Iy lt‘ss c«niipleie ami saii.-.factory. 

Koliiit hKo inako^ u'>'<id bic b'ui th‘“ Pesbaw.a' ir.nlc isilie lartrobt. In embiui- 
dered caps for Muliamniadan uitdiM--'*, im well as rhe A c/nr/t, this cow n excels, 
and Pesliavvar its the recoumised name of (.re of the many shapes of 

embroidered caps wdjich arc eiilrcr worn under tin* turban or replace it in 
private. 

A curiosity of hn'ul production i» a kind of raised colour paiutitio on cotton Lac-painted cloth, 
fabrics. A partern, necessarily of a hu^ic and (-pen kind, ib p,dnfed on the 

cloth in hic or some similar suckv suh.'-iamv. 'J'iic forms scwiti to be aftenrards 
loaded up with a brush full of resinous C'-hair, pmu rally id, co that the pattern 
is in low relmf. SomcLime? pow doled mica is sprinkled owr the l.ic to ydve it a 
shimmer. These f.ibrics. rhouLfli they miylit ivsi-'t a siiower, could scarcely 
be ■washed, Tluw arc uulikt' anytliinp; else made in rhe I’roviuce. Wiien new, 
they have a di>irinct odour of niution fat. wln’cli may possibly b.-* mixed with the 
thick cohmr. 'When tiie pattern is lu of yellowi'-l» red on ilaik ndfJ or 

indigo hlue clotli the effect is rich ai'd ,e'ood, but on liglitcr colourrj it is les*? 
satisfactory. 

“Colourless enibroidery or c/iiAvood) : i'i wron.elit liorc ns delicately as iu Embroiderv. 
Kashmir, and, as in ebaj-mi c()pi>er, ilicrc is considerable alliiiity between the 
woik of Srinatrar and I'eshawar Tlio ZooA i or 31 iihanimadan laflios’ out-door 
mantle, gMruients of all bi'rt<. and tlie lix-.m or <]iult are the objects to which this 
work is applied The cifect scanadv peihaps commensurate witli tlie labour 
and delicacy of the work, iiciuie of tiie }>:\iTerns wrought on fine nui'^lins are 
nothing sliort of cxijuisite in line and cpianticy. Imc a clnso cxauiiuatiou is 
nocfcssary for a ju&t a])j»recinrion of iheir beauty. Thcie i.s no ‘ cutting out holes 
and sew'ing them up :ioaiu ’ as in English. Lengal and .Madras cJifkau work. 

Sometimes tiny j)ioces of iniislin cur oiir in the sliape of leaves are applied cither 
oil tlie surface or lictwcmi cwosinfaccs and outlined with tine siirching. It is 
only by holding the w oi'k again.st tJie liglit tliat rliose delicate patterns can be 
fairly made out, Kscvptiiig rliC .'CV/H or quilt, none of this work is niado for 
European use. In Pcstniw.ir, ns in Lucknow, much of this embroidery is done 
by women and childicu, whcieas in Kashmir the industry i.s confined to men. 

The women also do work here as cdsew licrc, but chiolly for domestic 

use. 


“ Namdnlis or ftdia are said to be a niauuiactniv of [Vshaw.ir, but it is diffi- Felts, 
cult in this as in other cases, without careful local enquiry, lo separate imported 
felts from those produced on the spot.’^ 

Such of the monographs of the local industries as were avail- Copper and Braas 
able are here ab&tracted. wares. 


Thero is but little to add to 

1 .'ir. K’.plin!j's note on this industry. 

following are the principal articles 

mado of c jpper in the district : — 

Price per ecr. 

K ', a. Rs. a. 

Dogcliis and degs (pots) 

1 4 

Knza 

1 8 to 2 0 

Majma 

1 4 „ 1 10 

Katora 

1 C „ 1 12 

Patno 

1 4 ,, 2 0 

Chilmcbi aud aftaba ... 

... 1 8 • 2 0 
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‘‘ In t\*]ioji the monograph written, it is sai'I that 42 men were 

emp]o\L‘<I in the ui.lii-stiy. 'Ihi^i seems tt> be alow estimate oi' the number. An 
able-bohiefi man can w'nrk up l,^- seis «'t’ kufnm-, or 3 sers (*f d'-j.ctixs in 
aiUy. The rate ot w-itico per '-ev rw.-^ frmu 3 anna'?. I) pice c> 4 auuaa per 
&L'r. TiiiiiinL> eust^ pies ami eiigiaviiig 4 fiiiuas per sei. A pair of chdinchi 
and 6]tifba eiigra\ed will sell for Ks. 20 

" '1 he jnijHirl of copper in 18SG-S7 was valued ni Rs. 35,‘K.>3. i. p., ready-made 
wares l'.» and coppi-r slieets Ks. 20, ; tw'o-tlnnis < f ihu' sheets were ei- 

poited t'> Kabul and »'>wal and the i>alance was worked U]i at I’eshdwar. Copper 
ware is used (id' bv Muluininiadans Bias? ware is used by There is 

no special m.ti.iihmiure \»r this in Pe^haw'ar. The import in 1830-87 av.is brass 
OjbaS and /v-'Ji.-'i Us. 050 


“ lid's incUifclry was reported ou n\ 1885. Though there are many mulberry 
trees, silk-woims are not reared in the district, Oiio Imndred and twenty-four 
persons, excluuirig wi»meu and childien, were cmploved in the indus'try, viz : — 


Gulbadan and k-iuawc/: weavers 
Luugi and piuka (pagrij weavers . . 
StUi weavers 

Silk dytr.s, cleaners and sellers and patulis 


4 

45 

30 

45 


The luw sdk is imported from Bokhara and couiUrie.s to the 'Aest. It is 
known as k'dauiorsiik grown in Khukund. Akacdbi or silk grow ii on the Oxus 
in SokhaiM and KhuHu, uA.c/ia from Akcba in Khulin, aiul t/ia/iu sabii from 


8abz iu Bokliara. 

The ])rico pur scr ranged as follows ; — 



1880. 

1885. 


Ks, a. 

Rs. a. 

Kalawi 

13 0 

11 8 

Akcba 

12 8 

10 0 

Slialiri Sabzi ... 

13 8 

14 If 

Nuwabi 

la 0 

IS 0 


The import in 1884 auiounied to 50/ > 2 ') mauu-ls, of which about 20 mauuds 
was used up in the district us follows, and tlic rest re-exported : — 

Maunds, 


Kaiiaw'cz and gulbadau 1 

Lungis, patkas and susi ... ... ... ... ... 12 

Patolis, i. e.y tassels, troAvsers, strings, and sUk net ... 7 


“Raw silk is cleaned in the following way. One ser is put into an iron pan 
with 4 chitaks of soap and 4 elutaks of alkali. After being boiled, it is well 
w'ashed tAvice, Avhen it becomes white andean lie dyed any eolour. The average 
cost of cleaning is Rs. 2 a ser and the process reduces the Aveight from one scr to 
12 chitaks, or by 25 percent. The amount of cloth manufactured in 1884 was 
returned as follows : — 


“ iCanateez and gulbadan 1,500 yards, of which 1,000 were exported to Swat, 
Boner and Tirah. 


Silk lungis and 'pafkds 100 or 300 yards. 

Cotton lungis with silk edges and fringes 1,000 or 4,000 yards. 

Half of these are said to be exported. 

“ The Peshawar Inngxs and pagr(i> are celebrated, and sell w'ell all along the 
boi’der. A black variety with crimson and yelloAv silk end is made in Urmar in 
Nowshera, gold thread is freely used to brighten the work and a good lungi 
will fetch Ks. 100. Pagris sell for about Rs. 25, but the price of course depends 
on the amount of silk and gold thread used. 
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“This \^R^ lep'iried on jji 1^''^''. 'lli*'' oiiTpiir of wool iu tlni=! ilistrict- Cll^^ptCf IV» B* 

was statO'-l to Iv' 2.r>0'‘ in.-oin'l-', :i'oi altonr inniino" v . in ijnportid from across _ 

the border, 'i bo .-lit, oji aiu i wire a \ oar in .Mm cli and Sl |»ti mber. and the OcCUpatlOnS? Ih- 

Septenil'er wool is lUo eb-anoM. ''Iiorimml, tUo are wa-^lied, and tlieu dustlies £llld COBl" 

spread our to dry 'lltoy aieiben well IxMTon jt li a rliin ^tiok ahont 4 feet 1116106* 

long to clear rlit-m of aui dii^t. 

" The ])rincl ] ‘.il ivijolb-ii imm-ifa rnrf < aro feln'd ».'f m tu/- v nud sa Idle cloths NVoollen inailllf&C- 
and blankops and d'o niak-* a // mi-l'ili rlie n or carder, aeain cleans tnres, 

the wool wirli his eoiab or .md >))reail'5 it ''Ur mi the door. Jt iss tlicn 

Sprinkled with \\:.ter mul \'iii inio a unaild wlieie ir i< ivell piv-sed and tiaxlden 
tocfether. ( 'rnaniHntal ar.* prepond bv d-iiiipina -i ]ilmM and 

coveriiiLt it with a thn k -i ilm i-ju ..f foiinirv '*oapa, ai’n i vloeli '-IV'-j-' of ditWrent 
coiojre 1 woo'-^ are aopbe-l m ut'oi.wrneal .md f tin v r.^-rii- .V ////dnc.^ are used 
.aa covermu'’^ for aiiinur-', t-v kc^nmo and for ^addh-* pnd'J. and the better 
varietn-'S for bedhin j: and a - ilo u' earp.-; The u ,i * irned .u *• f -r [daiii woik 
2anna^ a nd for (jrnameurul i\ o: k d unn i- a biu .i workman earnu'i eai'ii more 
than T annas a day eu tke avevao»* Saddle K'loth-? or M'U> ni'e made iu the 
same way, but tbo w.i J annas n day. < bie limiilr- «! a ml lu’nei v -i hiee per.sons 
are eniph.iyed m tin-' ludit-iiy. 

" For blankets ami b mbs' the m span on a si'inniim^ nheel by wommn 
or by Tmui on a or '•randle canned to i.^volr** i>v .i rwisi jif rlie baml in the 

air olten us tIio man will:s alone Ti-.' ki-in '•o unnle I'. <-ojiser. T lie waue fur 
cardiuu' and spuuune \\o>l i-' -1 aionis y r '*h' Tin* waipino- <loue by 

WO’neTi at a ebai’e'** of il pv- p r '.'r Winoi tliowaiois pur on the loom ii Is 
coated ^Ynb size ,in'l ,|T -J I.Mii't Tes'.-d f..i th.v.- AMih ibe cunib or Ivdi 

tlic weaniiy coninieuce^ .V weivr «*iu n* n-* aln-ni •"> tai'-U a dav. ami the 
wa^e is U->. I p^a’ dj vnr U’ Abom ]:i.> nn n nn ! wouien \\er-* employed in the 
trade in 1SS4. 

'• The uartitim of h’ mket-. and m not m'rd lo .In.* local dejiiaud, and iti 

ISS b ol),0< >0 yards u e' .> impui i • d ! mni rim ( h ..| inin >. ilmt rircs. 

The nin7toer,}]'h (in t he imh’-ny m .is \\ i i; t •■n in I ss 1 The <.iit turn of ginned CottOn. 
cotton from the dwn im ", m Ued at lie.dal umiind< and unwinds wore 

imp(')r'-ed troni tlie /-'iniab. ’Iwo tlionvmd «i>i‘-e Imn'lifd and r Inrry-.seven 
ntnunds of Km'iopfan wme al-o imp-'’i(d and iwed lare<'1\* in inakitig 

lini'ti and p > n 'fin'r* i-- m>*'dn-.- *'p’*' i.il w. nota*" ab.eif the pr-u'evses 
of cleanin'’'. F^pnniin: and \'ei\ine 'I’Jie waie^ j..od .ne d annas for 2 

■rr^' idoan (xirb a. a fair d’-.'a woil: f->r ''innim*-' I iicrc ere mm. d C'inniiie 
nulls at >','01 k , i' nil]* h d an* r.nm*t I ’■ l.ala If.'iiji .\la). Tiic* 

e\.istence of iheye mill > iius ", \ cn .i coU'idei able iini.c'tnsio eotioii rrrf*’5\*in'.r and 
import. Tiie I'lii'liiiti *!oiU' with riie ci'hnaM b<wv and a nian c.m ear«l on nii 
arera.ce d ffm a iliv. '{'{ e spinni-m !•: done mainh b\ ai'incri wlm in their t?])are 
rini.‘ till n oar a cliit.ik a (lay. Tno ilio.is.tn.l ii\e imndred and si veiny-eieht 
wunieu wen* so eiaoloved in l^'^sd 

“ lleeloie* is clone liy mem noni«*n and i-hildren and I-rushiug by Idivd labour 
paid for at ihe late of d am a- 0 pn— ]icr d-u. 

The (.(utturu of cloth oi all kinds was pm atd,77idh‘>d yards, of which 
200, IGo yauis were exported ami tho ro'-i used U]) loeallv as follows — 



Tari/.-. 

Cbira. coarse clurh 

.. 2,-i8:,f(S7 

Shsi. cotton nith stripes o) F^dk 

. 7'J.>,Uol 

Mothia 

10,000 

Liiiigi 

230,20.7 

Prtka 

lO0,000 


“ 'Iho ;ind liave ]>» eii noiii‘ed abu\e under the Inadin" of silk. 

The only cahev t;]aH'iaU]y of Pc>hasvaris ihi' waxeil cb-i U descvibe«l b\ Mr. Kipliug. 
Tliis was imed ai lir-t h\ iIh* \fiidi women, but mov ig ina^iufafliuoil in larpc 
quantities for t he Ihii'o] ' Uii iniwkei 1 no laiein tl lb•^l^n^ wi ip plenty, but an 
attempt is bedne umd* lo cop\ the pan uus on .lapanese ''•creeus. ami the results 
are diatresMiig. 'I'h" lat h l.ml oii by iiainl and is done with wondi'rful quickness 
and accuracy by a ekillcd workunm 
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Chapter IT, B. ‘ Tlio iLiono'jrrii}*.! mi imi: 5 isnlii-iiy w.i- wii.t* »i 1 -Cal'tnin ifeudlev 

■ — - in iSV^l. l\'Ji in Ml' i' ! t- :• i. • , - I'l.Mf .rio!i i.- r p'>irt-tv of 

OCCUpa,ti011Si lU' acuii‘*ns iui\nii oi c‘ Inur'^ wirii ai-mi p: o nm. f-ti.Mwimt rL’^onibliiiL'’ 

dustnes and Com- nuijulio.i 'ih>' subi*^-*? \ii<\ *.11 t'uUy d .-it- -te b^- .«!1 f Ml. Kiplinir 

mCrCO* Tlip- ni.irenai Hal d II. h!i jM.t en i-.ii.-i' iwu-s ( Iny k- < .\\ n ;i>'/ ^ ' toiind 

Pottery, HOmi lV'3l‘.in. u* .Uid el-t-njcn* i,i i .n* i'-fiiet i ids is pMiiiidi d up .aid iiu’^sud 

ihrouu h u •' "V e and tL . ki..- idea a at-*!* until it C'!’ u nni i 'U m ci ■■ i - i'.Tiau-*^ 

and fr^'u t'loin Ininps and <i’riL^ A s-m.i I qiinnriry at 2 'iav.dr’'‘d aulru-'L*"' (/'</,/) 

is ailt lud — one to one ..-er of l 1 i \ . ^ he \\ lu m i.^ad in l Im i i <•. s •fl-'t s of 

avoi TK-al axle, 34 feet lone*, -workinfr in n -r-.ne si'Uk r in ;i , t \' nv.itir.n Abruir the 

socket tln’l'C 18 a A\ < od' n d’sli i 't m d luneiti. and d iip In-s i’l am iluM op is 
a ci'(a> btii' ’I'lie ev'e eut.- i i . i^h 0 inehe-' in cha’ii'ier an A\lui*h rli- clay 
is placed. For pierced and raised walk thr patrcrn in.ulc uirli an iren cuife, 

and the hnuers afur lii-* \ase oi plate taktii (<tr ttie wlaa 1 Ti,e u a/,e m added 

by coatinn- t lie arm 1 ' uirb •/ fn- (difdk rauu rim Klailmv. Ir alien 

dipped inta riic ula/e ef ■\\ hu li tlm bu'i'' is lead F<.r tie’ '■nlnuiiv n^ri'etusli 

white pottery natlinitc eNe i> <uUb*d, d ne (•«.!(uir is d r,i ' mixen up vitli 

the irlnze an 1 rue fai]av\i', . .. . re I frr-m a s.d’r icidadi i P dk. and black 

from a black stone, ba-li -bn ,i -i ■<} : the Khail-ai ; blu ^ rn> u < ■'u :iJ arcubalt, 

and "reen i’loin c *]>p-r F< ; .7cd parr-ry wo. id is ust-.. m the Kiln, but 

for othei kinds caw-riune “i ‘‘j* u^-' .ire enipIoA ed l-i 'jn.j 


The foll')Wtm> table ^liow^ tin' matorial 

iiB-d witii rliL- c 

'•t 

if rlie^e ; — 

■ 2\inaunt ' 

ArtiLk. ’''d 

oniii .srr 
t'f ciny. 

( hot 

\ 

dipi e obtiuiied. 

Clay 1 irr 

i 

’.okli Hja’i-iii.h) ' 1 lub 

Karm-uiliii .. /’ u.ia . 

Lea.l . ■ I', r.il 1 ' 

Coppm- du<it ■ J i"i,L ,, 

Black Btnni' . n 

Ked chalk 1 i..l i , 

Lajaward . tulii 

1 .sn per ind. or 
donkey lo'id. 
i per maand 

j •’ pei oO sp: j 
R a per aOj’ 

11 .r- jK i feel' , 
IN '2 ]ict dit .srr 

12 G'! pci r>-‘l 

1'‘ as. per w..)' 

P( '•'I'Mwni 

.1 hiis vonnd 
, Periuiuar 
' Khmbai. 
dc'hriwar Razar. 
Dltla 

> Kb.dijiii 

1 duo 

i’e^'luiw !\r Razar. 

Tiio tuilowing are the ani( les niadi* — 




Uiii/I'i lit 

I'l'. 



i 



Xuniber nuido 

Articles. . (.'nsr pur It'U. 

j 


liy one man in 
a day. 


1!'. ;i. Hs. 

u. 


Tinds for wells 

1 0 to L’ 

(1 

1011 

Chiilains ... 

U IB L> 

0 

70—100 

Gainhis 

»-• Ki ■' 

0 

50 — 80 

Inkstands . .. ... ... • 

" 4 , U 

s 

300- 

Snnilns 

1 (1 „ 2 

0 

80- 

Ghairas 

:i (1 ,5 

0 

20—40 

iiaiidis . ■ 

- " „ 4 

u 

40—50 

Kuzas . . 1 

- U „ 4 

0 

20 — 40 

Kuhibas (ludie-.! 

1 4> ,, 3 

0 

4"— SO 

Chart is 4 er S ppu' iiipce. 


2-0 
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Gl'-eJ. 


Articles. 


1 

j 

1 Price. 

i 

1 Outturn includ- 
ing tiring. 

Plates, fretted, large ... 


... '8 a";, each 

1 

4 ill 3 days. 

Kuyal ... 

... 

1 4 as. 

0 

Surahis, round 


... 1 - as. 

Id 

Flowerpot-stands 

... 

., ' B as. 

•> 

Wall pockets 

... 

, . 2 as 

13 

Vases ... 


... , - as. to 1 each 

12—20 

Teapots 


... d as. to 4 as. each 

00 

1 

to 

c 

Cup and saucer 

... 

... I anna each ... 

50 

Tiles 


... ■ 1 anna to 2 as, 

1 each. 

25 


Chapter IV, B. 

Occupations, In- 
dustries and Com* 
merce. 

Pottery. 


l 


“ The profits arc f»aid to average- lo 25 per cent. A skilled workman 

will make as modi as lie. I a day. There ^\el•e lu Ib'JU eight firms employed ia 
the mimufacturo of the glazed pottery, but it is now of a very poor quality, 

“ This was note<l uii along wiiii tin' pottery. Tliere is only ono glass* Glass, 
blower. The materials iisoil are bioken el. till, cupper, zinc, lead and 
The following classes of glass-v.are are made : — 


Phials (chuwris) of sorts 
Bottles for rose-water 
Bottles for medicine 
Glass tubes with colourctl Matci 


i anna to 10 as. per dozen. 
12 as. per dozen. 

1 anna ,, 


‘‘ Three hundred bottles or 500 plnals ".iii l-e mad'^ in a day. The larger 
bottles arc only made twice a your. The ci'-i i-f -100 phials is Re. 1-4 made up 
as follows : Raw material y aniia>, fuel 4 anuas labour 8 anna^. The industry 
shows no sign of expansion, but there is a steady local demand for the output. 


“ The most important fibre-prudiicing pl.iul of the Peshawar ucighbourboud Pibroua manufac* 
is the mazarey or dwarf-palm, wdiich grows in mo-^l of the hills that surround the tures. 
district, ilatting, baskets, skull caps, and hand fans are made from 

this plant. The hill tribes enjoy a monopoly in the trade in the plant and also 
bring a number of the manufaetured artirU s lo Pe-^ha-war for sale. Peshawar 
hand fans are now sold m nearly all the distiicts north of Lahore. Tiie trade is 
a brisk and increasing one, but ihere is tome danger of the supply of mazarcy 
being exhausted, and in Koluit, wheie the ]-laut erowti w’ithiu British territory, 
it has been found necessary to protect it by bpecial regulations. 


“ Silver does not occur in the di<LrieL anyiclicre. Gold is obtained by wash* Gold and silver, 
ing from the sand of the Indus, but the liade not a. remimerative one. Tlie 
jew'dry of the district plain and eouimou-place and the goldMuiths as a 
class are 2 ^‘^or. unskilful ami bear a bud name as being often in league 
with the criminal classes. No jewelry js cxpurte*! from i^eshawur, except 
to independent territory, where tin- stamLinl of taste and artistic finish 
id not high j but a eoaciderable quantity impuiitd every year, tstieciully 
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Chapter IV, B. 

Occupations, In- 
dustries and Com 
merce. 

Gold and silver. 


Wood. 


from Tlaw.ilpindi r.ncl Aiuiit A I'-a’- 
Jistric!: jeAveilcr? docs not fini.-mit to Ka. : 
more than l»s. Xlie iim ,"’ ilv i 

' repaid Avith iutoi.'.t vrin-ji rii.- l:. A-’airX'- 

low is the credit Jiiid eli.ii’.icter i.f tin ou!' 
custom obtain 


■ LiiVc i ‘'0 sto:k ill lindc of most of the 
I0l». and ill'll e-MU-ri'-'iA' few are worth 
1 m -tal a'lvM.c 1 Iw-hrotf', who are 
hill js beUh. d by Li.-i t usLeuier. So 
-mitii '-'Lt" li.i't in ^irmo localities a 
L tl e p.v. I haS'-i 1 • f'We .\A.v ••pima a* lively of oriiameiits 
rs^entitled to have ihnei :suhiniL.i d ha- { -^ay to .i slu 'll ' Iiom he himseU selects. 
The ornament^ in v-otr'iiO witli l^i-shawnri AtuhiiiA of h in slV'-S are few and 
&implc, and even those of Iv-lbLdi end ICazilbasli ur)e*K ..vl less elaborate 
than the down-country patterns. 

'■ The Pesnaivni diA^ii* r is i.ie r tr oc eii 'A'' 'i.'ii '.-r tiadc both of 

import and of o\poi't. The jaiMLiiuJ meroIatnL-; oi-j Ku ;anhel Miau". llio tvood 
is mostly deodar aucl is ih'arf ’d < j' o*wi i r( 'Vt the lo iU on : !0 ivc'-t and nrnah by the 
Kabul uud Swat river-. Thi^ fa-.t- places the trade ai the niei'-y of the British 
GoAcrnment and ai-'e- tlie lai-tei :i stion-/ hold politically on some c)f the^ tribes 
and potentates beyond h:> la>idcrs. One of the Wood }ai’tls is that 

maintained bv the Auur oi Kabul at Kha^aiia. 


The mo'-i skilful vv'ood-W(<;kers of the disdict ..ro Awanv, the Pathan of 
ihe full blood seldom c-nd* to carpentry or indent n? any useful handi- 

craft. Theio are a lew Av'oikn'cn in the cauionn.euis and in reslidwar city 
capable of buildin" Jhtinpean --ehiclo--; and making Ihironeoii furiiii ure, but noni' 
of these men have attained auc sp-.ci d e.vcelleuce, au-i not all of them arc natives 
of the diacrict. The luruery and suiall woodwork of Fe-lulwar city is probably 
somewhat above the averau'e <.'f ilic BrovincOj but not nvoro so than mip?ht bo 
e.'tpeeted from the fcizv and iui]>Oi tance of the town. Ferhaps the most remark- 
able w'ood iudn^iry <>f tlm distrier is i work, while the most important are 

boat biuhiiof; aud hoidc aichiLueture. is a kind ( t' hittice ivcirk in which 

the tracery consists of &r'';dl lathe-' nirrmued in geomi'i i’ii.;il jiatterns with their 
edges displavcd. The slips ai!.! held iu p'‘aitioii luaiuly liy the pressure with 
which timy nicer, at (biiormit angle=!, caeii other riiid the surrounding fiamo 
that contains the 1 1 . The r-. -ujl a .^InIc of (jriiamciii as effective as is coin- 
patible wulli a leligh' i which onlv r 'Couin’-o-i elm austprer of tlio JIases. Pinj’ru- 
w'ork aud wood-carv-ng are ic'aied AvIlIi bo.U-buildi ue. aud the professors of 
the two former arL<. C'-e-i when feuirl-'d iu Fediuwar citv '.'•(■noiMlly trace the 
origin of tlioir family fruin the bo.'u-buiU^'u._, towns of Chdic-^aoda aud Prang. 
On the other Ivand few bi.i i b.ui 'o rhe sloe’:- ent’iV'ly mnulerm d with lattice 
work or carving, ahlioncii thi. -e (U'lMhU ll^^ seem pariic.d.uly out of })laee ou a 
craft where they utiracL no aUention, an I ure (juieMy (li.-Iiuurcd by the 
w'eathcr. PopV'^-work is siid to be lo-s in demand than foianerl}, and this is 
attributed to rhe Ideh pii'.-co now a -ked for ii. niiuplicity is 

described as the leading ic-.o M.ro of Pe-bawnr Ivusc ; o'hitecturo of to-day. 
This may b.- partly du-- la tin- i ,''re.i'-' i of ornament. .ti >n, bat is pridiably 
attributable la at le i-. an (‘y •"] d; gree lo the supou-c-siou (g old-fasliionud ideas 
of display by mod-nm «-ues of i ■ >u .•euiejiue' and Couifui'L. A! mauI (Jkarsadda, Prang, 
Jehaiigii.i and Kluiinba I are the he.id-<j[narter55 oC tlie biKit-building trade, 
which employs noour dU r.irniliLS. Pew of the Pesiiuw.u- built boats Avliich 
descend the ludiis u\cr return ag.iiii. They are mostly broken up or re-sold 
ou the completion of their voyage re ilw south on accomh of the prohibitive 
cost of towing them iiumo. The demaial lor new boats iu the district is thus 
a conslaiit one. 


Leather. The skiiuieis oL re-h/.w.u havo, hm 2 Sikh ti’ui s, ‘li\ idl'd into two castes 

which do not luuv iiucrmarry, thouih otherwi'e they iiiiuvle socially. These 
arc the bulv/,* l.'-.s lio and the p >0 ; arnl the latter are tlio more reputable. 

The g 'o hr^i-dis are subdivnled into halnui and I'edu.iwaii. aud the hohai' l>.ciss<<is 
into Lahoii, Bluirochi and Awaii. There i.-i notlnng pocubar in the arc of tan- 
ning as practised iu the disriici.. The usual reiav nis employed arc the bark of 
the kach/i'ir, peach, Lik^tr or pouiegranai''. ibir of ilio leatlier manufactures of 
the district Ua\e more than a lov .1 vepmaii«m. F'-ufim are made but of the 
inferior sons, all the hc^t b'’b g imp>>itctl from Kabul. A certain amount of 
saddlc-ry, haruc-rS and wailihe accoutreuit nts ar,2 lurtu-d out l y tho sarrdjs of 
Pesluiwar city, and vaKJi - are .iho mmle by tlic^e men. In Lurdni and Sikh 
times they were largely cn.i»li.)sed l>y the GuAvnument iii making and rciiairin" 
military gear, aud thr-v still do a cuii-iderablo trade lu saddlcrv, harness and the 
belts, bandidicrs and oilicr paiapln-nuil'a Aviibf'nt aaIuiIl a scU'-rcbpcctiiifT trans- 
border tLibe-unvussclduiu. -i'-iiti abioa-'-h ii* lUe ui mauufacLured 
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merce. 

Leather. 


leather articles expoi teJ to Afu'haniMiin ami hiclepemlcnt territory exteiuled to Chapter IV B 
nearly half a lakh of rupees, Inn tlie value of rlioi^e importeil was stiil mure con- ’ 

siderable, owiee peilmps to rheir luclmhiio valuable post,'/-,.-. Tlie .‘nrrdjfi of OCCUpAtiOllS In* 
Peshawar are 1,1 b.eveil to htive been oii"-.rially ;i Himln ctisre as were tilso ihe^YlstriesandCoUl- 
dh(uii i fciyo'hc> Pruhaljly the tuost disrtr.erive ie.itljer imhistrv of P/s-havjir 
is the mmuifaetwre t,f sl'.o.-s. Mom Puny.\l>i immigrants into Peshaw.ir soon adopt 
the Peshtiwari shoe, a f.iei whieh scmiH to imlieate either a speeial snitabilitv to 
the ground and elimatii fit the place or inherent ooodness of tjiiality .ami jtattern. 
but more pirobably the latter, as PeshaMtir shoes are now exported to all piarts 
of the Punjab and to Afohtinisttiu. Pesiuiwar city is in fact a sort of Xfirthanip- 
ton for tho survoundiuo ffuintrv, and oven villair/'rs treneially buv their new shoes 
from the city or fium Cliarsmlihi, Tanoi, rmidiizai or Akora, the tiiorhtd elsen here 
being enijiloyed mostly a- cobblers and very little as shoemakers. The tyjiieal 
Peshawar shoe is hetivy ami substantial, and when staddc/1 with Ji-iimails, as it 
freqiientl.v is, If'aves an impression not unlike that f/f a stout Enr/ipeau boot. 

Another liuropean feat me of the shoe tiade in Peshawar is that all but the poorest 
mochi'% insist on p.tyment in cash, and that tliey arc not apparently elassetl, as 
they arc in India, among the eustoinary village servants.'’ 


There are no statistic.^ available tor the "eneral trade ol’ the Course and nature 
district. Table No. XXV oive.s particuhir.s of thfi river traffic 
that passes tluouuli the di.strict. The exports and imports of 
food-grains have alreadv been noticed at page 213. The main 
streams of external traffio are fiom Kabul and Bokhara. The 
most frequented route, Iroin the west up to 1881 was tliat which 
crosses the Tartan a jias.s and issui's into the [ilahis at Michni, 
this pass being saft-i though more difficult than the Kliaio.ir. 

When thi‘ Kh.nhar was optm under arrangements with the tribc-s 
in 1881 practically ail the iraile came to this rente until the 
Afridi outbreak in Augu.-t 18*17. Fimin (he east the North-M’esl- 
ern Hallway and the (.Ti'and friink Hoad, hi'd fi'om the sont’n the 
Kobdt I’ass are the inai n channels of communication. The Kohet 
salt intended for Swat and Bajaur mosllv passes through Pesha- 
war ; but there is another line also taken furtlier to the east 
which crosses the Khattak hills hv the Bira Ghtisha Pass, and 
proceeds northwards, titi ISow sher;i, not touching Pesliawar. A 
good deal of the salt now goes rid Nizanqnir and Khairabad. 


The main trade of the distiict passes through the city of Trade of the city 
Pe.shawar. The trade of Pesliaw'ar, though of a varied and not of Peshawar, 
uninteresting nature, is less extensive and h'ss valuable than 
might perhaps have been expected. Its position points to import- 
:ince as an entrepot for trade with Central Asia ; hut results in 
this respect are tar from satisfactory, and having no manufactures 
of its own, the city can look for little development of its commerce 
from any other source. The principal foreign markets having deal- 
ings with Peshawar are Kabul and Bokhara. From the former 
place, raw silk, worsted, cochineal, jal.ap, assafeetida, saffron, 
resin, simples and fruits, both fresh and dried, are imported, 
principally for re-exportation to the Punjab and Hindustan, whence 
are received in return English piece-goods, cambrics, silks, indigo, 
sugar and spices. Bokhara supplies gold sequins, gold and 
silver thread and lace, principally for re-exportation to Kashmir, 
whence the return trade was principally in shawls. Iron from 
Bajaur, and skin coats {postiti.s} are (ho onlj' remaining items of 
importance coming from beyond the border. The items of return 
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Chapter rV, B. trade are Uio^c a'readv iiientiniicd, wiui tiie adilitiun ot jiilt and 
tea. the tenner tvoei Keliat, ilie latter pm e’h.w. i! t’er tlie most 
duSnesa*^'Com- f!ie niatUf t-; yf Ainnts ir tuid faiLoiv, fhe ti iiD -action-; 
merce. e{ the Pesliauar iiieket, however, are as nathme when eonipiiiLd 

Trade of tlie city witli tiie stieam of tiiioueh traffic tiein the dii'erfinii (if Kabul 
of Peshawar. Bohhara which fei'.se' on, not stopping at Peshawar, into the 

Puliiab and Nortliern Imlia. If this could be aire.sttd at Peslul- 
war, its market would at once become an entrefidt of the arnttest 
importance. ^\ itli :i view to this end, some years aeo an attempt 
tvas made to e.sfabli.sli a vearlv fair in the neighbourhood of the 
city. The scheme was first eittertiiined in ISdl, when a (tonimittee 
was appointed to take it into consideration. Theiepoit of this 
committee is e.vtreniely intore.siin e both as e.xplainiiig the object 


of the proposed fair and as tiirowing light upon the general 
features of the Central Asian trade. The following passages may 
be here e.xtractecl: — 


Keporb of the ‘‘Tlic Fe^Jlu^^ar tr-i'le is carrietl cn m the UbUul iimouui by rujidcnc Ihuis oi 

eomniittee on the Auuitsar, Lahore. I’c'iiaunr. Kabul au<l Bokhara, and l)y the tr.idniu’ 

Peshawar fair. tube of !h-tra< has o<' VfuUariistau and TV^liawar ; of tht' Bokhara un.dt 

iiftwny by Thi.-^ route It ii earned by Kabul^^, Tujtk.' aud 
■wli') oiitpb'V ihe-ir c‘iii'*U in tlii^ manner. It is eviilenl that the Fe^\la^val• trade 
c:i]eLl>le of uny tletiroc of erpan^ioD. and that a fair, couvenicntly cstabliahccl, 
■\vonM tend to facilitate ti»“ cxclian; 4 c. To thf'S© men time is mipuitanl, ati 
(■vers iitarcli by which their iouruey is decrea^^ed lesions tlieir e\pense». and if 
the fc-p.ieu to be tr.iver-ed can be sulKoientiy rcduceil, ir would bp pos‘*i{»le to 
make two tri}»s iu'-t- ad of oao. Instead of bein^ ilependent. lw in the Urrajat, 
ontho nueratory Tolianis (for by no other means can mei eliaiulize be taknn 
ihrou"): those pa.s'se'i) wepos'^os in the Pesn.iwar ronio all tho eloinonts of an 
incrensin" tiaflie \Vi‘ nr.* nearer tlic nmrkei.'' ue uisht) supply, lartip tKidiny 
coniimuiities are mei w ii h alony* tl e route com h in in y- riu* capitalisr«t ami tt ailei s 
who-e flralinc:^ ^^e Avish to facilitate, .and the circum-rances of the trathc tender 
a decrease of di~tanpe nil imp<n’tant the very object uuh uliieh lAe conicmplate 
the es'tabUsluneui ot a f.iir Ami as in repaid to the Deranu, MooUrin f'nei..O’*‘ij^ 
itself as the nn^bt convement .'^ite tor a fair, so the traders think thau IVsiidAvar 
itself is the most «mtable loe-dhy KtsCabliJihed aor-nciMs aiifud fiieilitu s fur 
mercantile transactions, n hick a place of less mac nouldnot nliotd ; tin* Tur 
would attract the tr.aders of H.ij.-mr, ^iwar, Ilu/ara Kashmir, and the tribes on 
the upper Indus, and iho Kabul rivor would briny; some kinds of merehundize 
from Jalalabad a al Dakka on tlie rafts now used for that purpose To within six 
miles of the fair. The followimr objections may be ureed ayainsr this scheme : 
first, that it renioves tlie fair too for from the seaport j but wirii steam vater- 
carriage for tljo heavier kinds of mcrelumdizs to Kalabagh. ti c rail to Amritsar, 
and the Trunk li<»ad from that place, this objection will not euuntorbalauce the 
advantages of the rouie : and were it more valid than it is the Peshawar i outc 
offers great facilities for an expansion <>f trade. The mattor cornea to tkw — wc 
can bring goods cheaper to Mooltan than to Peshawar, but ihe means of foiw.ud- 
ing them on to T'urkistiu are much greater by the lattei- tlian by the former 
route, and considering the two facts together the merchandize by Pcsliauar will, 
in the markers of Turkisriin, be cheaper than that by tlie Deia]at. lu the 
cold Aveather go •d*' can be brought by the Indus to Attnck and iheTice by 
the Kabul river to within siv miles of Peshawar. Tlie .sccfmd uhicctiun is 
the insecurity of the paj^ses beiwecu Jalalabad uud Po&luiwar; but ia 

exaggerated. Guards are furnithed by lire tribes. A\ho receive a kiiid of 
black-it!:nl in lieu, but ca'c^' these demands arc kept down by the circinnfrtance- 
of there being three loutst into Afghanistan •'Ahich are in the hands oi dilieient 
tribes. An\ exaelioii on the pait of one Icmls to the tiansfer of the tratfic to an- 
otber. In regard to the best time for holding tSiC fair. January has been suggested 
as the nmst appropriate, but tliis i-i too late at Peshawar, fur the hvhi kafilas 
(caravans) come down iu October and Xovember, and are not likely to Avait for 
the fair of Januaiy. Under these circumstances, from the 15th of November to 
the 15th December would seem the moat suitable time for holding the fair, and 
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it may be possible that eventually a secoml fair at the close of March might be ttt -o 

found advantageous,” li/aapter VI) U* 

No action was taken upon this report until 18G7, and then OccupatiMis. In- 
two more years expired before arrangements were finally conclud- dustnes and Corn- 
ed for the fair. The site chosen was a small open plain near the merce. 

Budhni stream, about two miles from the city, and a considerable of the 

sum was expended io enclosing and fitting ‘up a market-place. Siwar^fair 
The first fair was lioM in September 18G9. TJie gross value of 
articles brought to the fair for sale was roughly estimated at 
Rs. 5,00,000 ; tl’.e I'f gistereil .salc.s .aggi-egated Ks. 3,17,GG7. 

Though this was not considered satisfactorj’, and it was 
evident that the fair failed to attract the attention 'which had been 
anticipated for it, a second fair was held in November and De- 
cember of the following year. The results, however, were even 
less satisfactory than in 1SG9, the gross sales effected ag'^regat- 
ing only Rs. 3,02,804. 

The Deputy Commissioner now reported the attempt to be a 
failure. It was unpopular with the resident Peshawar merchants; 
the down-country traders would not bring up their goods for 
sale ; while the Kabulis preferred to seek a cheaper market either 
in Amritsar or Lahore, or, if lich enough to afford the journey, in 
Calcutta or Bombay. Caravans hmi even proceeded on their usual 
way through Peshawar on the very days when the fairs were in 
progress. The scheme was therefore finally abandoned and no 
subsequent attempts have been made to revive tbe fair, 

Peshawar is one of the districts in which foreign trade is s ta t i s t ios of 
registered, and the following note on the subject has been compil- foreign trade, 
ed from the reports of late years: — 

There are five posts for the registration of foreign trade — 

(1) At Burj Hari Singh for the Khaibar route. 

(2) At Darbanghi for the Tatara and Abkhaua routes. 

(.3) At the Bakhshi bridge for the Gandab, Mitinkili, 

Chingi and Pandiali route.s, and the Swat trade by 
the new Charsadda road. 

(4) At Chabha for the Pallai Sherkliana and Malakand routes. 

The Khaibar, Tdtara, Abkliana and Gandab routes lead to 
Kabul and tbe independent Tirab country; tbe other routes lead 
to Swat and Bajaur. 

The average annual import and export of tbe chief com- 
modities registered at the four posts mentioned above, accord- 
ing to the returns for 1894-95 and 1895-90, are shown below: — 

Recently a new trade post on the Malakand has been sanc- 
tioned by Punjab Government letter No. 183, dated 14th March 
189G, and the post at Chabha has been reduced. Full returns for 
the Mdlakand post are not available, but the Political Officer, 

Dir and Swat, gives the following figures for tbe trade during 
the financial year 189G-97: — 

Value of imports ... ... ... ... Rs 30,54,093 

Ditto exports .. .., .. ... ... „ 33,8C,o7G 

The principal exports are piece-goods, English and country, 
raw cotton, indigo, salt and tea, and the import.s consist mainly 
of gh'i, rice and hides and skin«. 
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The Khaibar is tbe great highway of the trade with Kdbul Chap ter l Y, B- 
and Central Asia. Among the imports are horses, drugs, dyes, Occupations, In- 
fibres, fruits, raw silk from Bokhara and silk cloth. The most Corn- 

valuable exports are cotton piece-goods, tea and indigo. The in- naerce- 
dependent hill tribes bring down ghi, wood and fibres, and take Statiatics o£ 
back cotton piece-goods, raw cotton, grain and salt. Mr, Donald foreign trade. 
Macnabb wrote as follows in 1876 : “As illustrative of the 
amount of trade passing through Pesbdwar I may quote from the 
octroi registers a few items, remarking at the same time that the 
extensive and promising field for export trade, especially in Indian 
teas, beyond the Oxus has in a great measure been cut off by 
the action taken by the Russians in their recently acquired 
provinces. 

Ahslract of the principal articles of Trade hetween Peshawar and 
Kabul with its adjacent countries during 1875-76. 



Detail. 

Exports 
from 1 
Peshawar. l 

Imports 

into 

Peshawar. 

Remarks. 

1. 

Spices ... 

Es. 

49,000 

Rs. 

20,000 


2. 

Dyes 

... 

50,000 


3. 

Silk 

... 

4,31,000 

Likely to increase. 

4. 

Nuts and fruits 

... 

7,83,900 


5. 

Furs and skins 

• • 1 

1,31,000 


6. 

Woollen goods 

... 

7,000 

Woollen piece-goods and chogds. 

7. 

Chogas, carpets 

... 

33,000 

Fallen off materially. 

8. 

Tobacco 

... 

24,000 


9. 

Gold wire 

... 

20,000 


10. 

Timber 

... 

2,00,000 


11. 

Indigo ... 

1,99,500 


Trade good. 

12. 

Tea 

3,24,480 

... 

Exports increasing. Demand very 

13. 

Piece-goods ... 

6,35,900 

... 

encouraging. 

Falling ofi very rapidly. 

14. 

Fancy wares ... 

2,10,000 

... 


16. 

Cured hides ... 

38,, 560 

... 


16. 

Metals ... 

45,000 

... 

Copper chiefly. 

17. 

Salt 

49,830 

... 


18. 

Sugar ... 

50,000 

... 

i 

j 
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Chapter IV, B. ‘'The most valuable trade in connection with Bokhara is 

- T. Y carried on in gold. The value of gold imported into Pe.^hawar 
dnsmesandCorn- exceeds Bs. 12^00,000 a year, all of which goes to Bombay. With 
metce. three exceptions the Peshawar traders have given up their busi- 
Statistica of ness connection with Bokhara.’’ Owing to some mistake of late 
foreign trade. years the trade in bullion has entirely escaped registration, but 
the amount is still considerable. 


A return baa also been obtained from the North-Western 
Railway showing the exports and imports from the stations on 
that line for the period of 5^ years, from 1st January 1891 to 
30th. June 1895. The figures are given for the following 
stations: Peshawar Cantonment, Peshawar City, Pabbi, Now- 
sbera Cantonment, Akora, Jehangira and Khairabad. There 
is no goods trafiBc at Tarn or Nowsbera tabsil. The return 
has been rather disturbed by the large imports of wheat, other 
grains and float to Nowshera in 1895 for the Chitrdl Relief 
Force, when the imports under these heads rose to 150,0u0 
mannds against a normal total of 11,000 maunds for the half- 
year; but even so there is a large balance of 179,911 maunds 
in favour of exports over imports, and it must be remembered 
that all the exports under these beads consist of the produce of 
the district. There has been a great development of irrigation 
and cultivation during the past ten years, and in all probability, 
therefore, the district in ordinary seasons, when no Military 
operations are in progress, will continue to be a strong exporting 
centre, especially of sugar, grains, wheat and tobacco, even 
though much of the surplus produce finds its way across the 
border by land, as is specially the case with cotton. A certain 
amount of inter-station trade within the district is of course 
included in the figures, but the bulk of the traffic shown con- 
sists of true exports and imports ; — 
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SECTION C.— PRICES, WEIGHTS AND MEASURES, 
COMMUNICATIONS. 

Table No. XXVI gives the retail bazar prices of commodities 
for the last twenty years. The wages of 
labour are shown in Table No. XXVII 
and rent rates in Table No. XXI; but 
both sets of figures are perhaps of doubtful 
value. The figures of Table No. XXXIl 
and the inquiries made at the Revised 
Settlement of 1896 give the average val- 
ues of land in rupees per acre shown in the margin for sale and 
mortgage ; but the quality of land varies so enormously and the 
value returned is so often fictitious, that it is difficult to quote aver- 
age rates with any certainty. The money business of the peasantry 
is mainly in the hands of village shopkeepers. There are no large 
native bankers except in Peshawar. If money is borrowed, the 
interest charged ranges from 1 to 2, 3, 4, or even 4^ per cent, (in 
some cases, one anna per rupee) every month, or 4 sers of produce 
per rupee at harvest time.” 


Petiod. 

Sale. 

IMort- 
1 sage. 

1668-69 to 1873-74... 

32—9 

: 21—7 

1874-75 to 1877-78 ... 

14-4 

12—0 

1878-79 to 1881-82... 

33-7 

32—6 

1880-86 to 1890-91 ... 

36 

35 

1891-92 to 1891-95, 

43 

43 

1895-96 1 

60 

37 


The statement given on page 245 was compiled by Captain 
Hastings for assessment purposes in 1870 for a back period of 33 
years ; the prices are taken from books of traders and the district 
records ; it shows the average for 33 years, the price current at 
annexation in 1855, at Major James’ Summary Settlement, and in 
1871 ; the last column shows the assumed price current upon which 
the produce estimates were based. The principal staples are cotton, 
maize, wheat and barley ; from the statement below it will be 
seen what the market prices have been every year daring the 
twenty years ending 1871 : — 


4 


Staples. 

A. 

D. 

1052. 

A, 

D. 1853.* 

1 

A. 

D, 

1854.' 

A. 

D. 

1855. 

A. D. 

1856. 

A. D. 

1857. 

A. 

D. 1858. 


H« 

s. 

c. 


s. 

c. 

M. 

8. 

1 

c. 

M. 

s. 

c. 

V. s. 

c. 

V. s. 

C. 

5C. 

8. C* 

Cotton 

0 

15 

15 

0 

16 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

15 

15 

0 14 

0 

0 10 

4 

0 

10 0 

Maize 

1 

19 

10 1 

0 

23 

7 ! 

0 

36 

14 1 

1 

15 

13 

1 13 

0 

1 28 

14 

1 

9 14 

Wheat 

1 

3 

2 

0 

24 

11 

0 

21 

3 

0 

27 

3 

0 22 

0 

0 22 

1 ' 

0 

31 13 

Barley 

1 

33 

8 

1 

3 

0 

1 

0 

31 

12 

1 

24 

6 

1 

1 9 

6 

0 32 

0 

1 

19 0 

Staples. 

A. 

D. : 

1859. 

A. 

D. 1800. 

A. 

D, : 

1861.' 

A. 

D.: 

1863. 

A. D.: 

1863.! 

i 

1 

A. D. 

1864. 

A. 

Dt 1865. 


M. 

s. 


u. 

s. 

c. 

H. 

s. 

c. 

M. 

s. 

c. 

M. S. 

c. 

M. 8. 

c. 

w. 

S. 0. 

Cotton. 

0 

10 

0 ' 

0 

16 

15 

0 

13 

0 

0 

13 

0 

0 8 

0 ‘ 

0 12 

0 ' 

0 

9 12 

Maize 

1 

8 

4 

[ 1 

23 

12 

1 

24 

8 

0 

27 

4 

1 30 

3 i 

1 6 

0 

0 

36 13 

Wheat 

0 

35 

2 

0 

33 

14 

0 

16 

4 

0 

20 

3 

0 31 

15 

0 27 

14 

0 

24 15 

Barley 

1 

13 

0 

1 

2 

2 

2 

0 

27 

'i 

1 

0 

1 

1 32 

, 

1 IS 

6 

1 

6 4 

Staples. 

A. 

D. 1866, 1 

A. 

D. 1867.j 

A. 

D. 1868.1 

A. 

D. 1869. 

' A. D. 1870. 

A. D. : 

1871. 

Average, 


M. 

S. 

c- 

M. 

S. 

c. 

M. 

8. 

c. 

M. 

8. 


u, s. 

C. 

U. 8 . 

c. 

M. 

s» c. 

Cotton 

0 

9 

0 

0 

9 

4 

0 

9 

2 

0 

8 

0 

0 8 

7 

0 9 

8 

0 

13 ll 

Maize 

0 

33 

3 

0 

25 

13 

0 

19 

12 

0 

24 

0 

0 24 

4 

0 30 

8 

0 

38 n 

Wheat 

1 0 

26 

0 

0 

18 

3 

0 

16 

8 

0 

16 

4 

0 15 

12 

0 16 

12 

0 

27 ll 

Barley 

1 

3 

7 

0 

30 

11 

0 

26 

4 

0 

36 

6 

0 30 

10 

0 30 

10 

1 

20 5 
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These rAtesarethusdiscvissedby Captain Hastings First as regards Icnpds, Chap ter l y, C- 
it will be seen that the average price current for twenty years is 13 sets 11 . 'W • |,+ 

chitaks. U’he prices shown in the statetncnt are taken front the kotwdl i and district FriCe^WClghtS 
returns ; they ate high as regstrds tlie [trices which the cotton of other taiisila Ana Jjl6a.SUrCS» 
realizes. I fixed 13 sers for the rupee ; this is favourable for tah-il Peshawar, vOmiminiCatlOnS. 
but a fair average for the district. The rise in prices dates from 1SG3 ; in Price-current for 
1860 the price was 10 sers for the rupee, in ISUl and 1802, 13 sers were the main staples, 
obtainable. The price of maize appeals to have steadily risen since 1861; the 
average for the last twenty years is 38 sers 11 chitaks ; in 1871 the [irice was 
30 sets 8 chitaks. Tlie price of wheat has also risen ; tlie aver.age for the last 
twenty j^ears was 27 .sers 11 chitaks ; the average for thirty-three years was 32 
sers ; the value for the rupee in 1871 was just half, viz., 10 sers. Prices depend 
very much on the produce yielded by the Yusafzai and Hashtnagar mairas ; 
if it is a good year, and there aio maira cro 2 Js, prices fall, if not they 
remain high. Five years out of the twenty, the value for the rupee has 
been over 30 sers. In 1801 the value was 10 sers, in 1804, 27 sers, in 1865, 24 
sers, in 180G, 20 sera. The average value of barley for the rupee for thirt^'-three 
years was one maund 20 sers, for twenty years one niaund 20 sers. No gram is 
produced in the district, and consequently barley is used as food by both man and 
beast ; unripe barley in largo quantities is sold ,at a cheap rate for liorses’ food, 
previous to tho ripening of the crop. In 1871 the valuB for tlie rupee was 30 sers, 

10 chitaks, it was over a maund for twelve years of the twenty. Prices are very 
much controlled by tho mail a yields. The price currents assumed in tahsil Hasht- 
nagar for the different kinds of produce are, witlt thee.xceptitin of wheat, barley, 

Indian corn and saishaf, the same as have been assumed for the four tahsils of 
Peshawar, Daudzai, Doaba aud Nowshcra. The value of wheat for the rupee has 
been considered one maund, barley one maund ten sers ; the difference in the value 
fortho rupee as regards Peshawar is about four annas, owing to distance from tho 
city and the large quantity often thrown into the market after a good maira 
crop. Indian corn is not sold — tho peoplo use it as food, so 1 have considered 
the value for the rupee one maund ton sers, the same as barley. There is a great 
deal of sarshaf jjroduced on tlie maira ; it is both here and in ilardan one of the 
staples; the price current for the rupee, in fourtahsils, was assumed at 20 sers for 
the rnpee ; but hero and in llardan moro can always bo obtained for the rupee, 
and I have assumed the price current as 30 sers. As regards charri, it has been 
valued in din land at Es. 12 per acre, and in lardni Rs. 6 per acre, lu tahsil 
Martian the values assumed are somewhat higher. For wheat tho value of the 
rupee has been considered one mauml, and for barley one mannd 20 seix This 
is the proportion at which the Yalue of these two st.aples usually stand, as regards 
one another in ordinary years, whatever tho lU'icc current may be ; that is to 
Bay, half as much barley ag.riii as wheat can be obtained for the same money. I 
am inclined to think now that it would h.avo been better, looking to the averages 
obtained, if 1 had assumed one mauiul ten sers of barley as ihe value of tho rupee 
throughout the district. Tlie differance in value at Mardiiii, compared with 
Peshawar is quite four annas in tho rupee; at this rate the [iricc current per 
rupeo of wheat should be one maund, aud barley one maund ten sers, but as this 
does not represent the proportional value of those staples as they usually stand 
to one another in tali.sil Jl.ardan, I have assumed, as stated previously, 
wheat one maund, barley Ij maund. The iudiaii corn or maize is used as food, 
and I have taken *^ho same iiricc current as assumed for tahsil Hashtnagar, i.e., 
one maund ten sers. The large area of land under sr.rsAu/, 5 jiercout., shows it to 
be one of the staple crops of this tahsil ; the jirice current was assumed at 30 
sers as in Hashtnagar. A difference iu the price current has also been made for 
f/iir, mdsh, hdjra, ti', hangni and tdramim, according to the averages ascertained 
for the tahsil ; they are cheaper here than in the other tahsils. The assumed 
jirices are, 1 think, fair ; they reiiresont iu each tahsil a fair average of what tho 
zamindars receive. ” 

The subsequent history of prices is thus stated by Sir. 

Dane in 189(3 ; — 

" A report on prices was, tliereforc, submitted in Chapter III of the Prelimi- 
nary Report. The average prices and tlie harvest pirices, as prevailing for rabi 
crops iu June, and for kliarif crops iu D<?ccniber, were collated from the Govern- 
ment Gazoltes, and, as directed in paragraph 10 of Revenue Circular No. 30, tho 
inquiry was can ied back to] 868, or live years before tho date on which the 
prices fur the last assessment were lised by Captain Hastings. These hgures 
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Prices. Weights 
and Measures, 
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Price-cnrreat for 
the main staples. 


were checked hy the average prices at which grain-dealers bought in the twelve 
principal markets in the district, and it was found that here there was very 
little difference between the two. The Settlement Officer proposed in the case 
of the main staples to adopt as the basis for calculation of tlie cash value of the 
Government share of the produce the average prices prevailing at harvest during 
the qninquemtium 1888 — 1892, more especially as these differed but slightly from 
the average of the whole period 18C8 — 1892. I’hese were average years undisturbed 
by special military operations or scarcity, while the opening of the railway in 
1882 and of the Swat Canal in 1885 had tended to rather reduce prices than 
otherwise, so it was unlikely that in future prices would ever consistently rule 
much below these at any rate. Be also pointed out that it was very improbable, 
that in Peshawar wa could ever hope to approach a full half assets demand, so 
that the actual figure at which the prices were fixed would only have a theoreti- 
cal interest. 


“ In the case of grains of which the prices are not gazetted the average rates 
obtained from grain -dealers’ books were adopted. 

“ The Commissioner, Mr. Udny, thought it would be safer to take the average 
of the ten years 1883 — 1892 after the opening of the railway, and then to allow a 
margin of 10 or 15 per cent, in fixing working prices for the new settlement. 
Before the report was considered by Mr. Fryer, the Financial Commissioner, in 
Jane 1891, a sudden and unprecedented drop in prices had occurred, which was 
dne to the good harvests in India and Europe in 1893 and 1891 and the stoppaga 
of the export trade, owing partly to this and partly to uncertainty as to the effect 
of the Government action in closing the mints. He, therefore, considered that 
in some respects the prices assumed were too high, and modified them as shown 
in the following table, which also exhibits the guides for fixation of prices and 
those assumed at last settlement hy Captain Hastings : — 


V. 



1 ' I ! ' 

Yfor. 1 ““eat- Barley.^ lUco. Maizo, I Gur. Til. j Rape. ‘ uiu-leiuv 
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crease of prices. 


Weights 

zneaiaree. 


be seen tliat be asenmed different and lower prices for HaabtnogfiP 
fciiLtl not to bo necesf-aiy now, as that portion of the 
IS lie aving been opened up sinco by the railway and canal niices rule the 
same there as else’vvhere. 

shows the enortnoos increase of present prices over those 
assume y Captain Hastings, which were onlj’ about one-half of the prices 
ac ua y in ing at the time and were presumably, in accordance with the nsnal 
cus OHIO T at period, pitched low' so that the produce estimate might not too 
j^reat y excee t e actual assessment. If lie had taben the prices actually ruling 
asthe basis of assessment his forecast would have been borne out by the result, 
intiuenced the Settlement Officer in suggesting the harvest 
prices ot the last qairriuenninm as these to be adopted in working out the 
theoretical cieniand. Prices of coui-se fell much below these in 1S04 and 1895, but 
j are now as much above them, and time only can decide what the actual 
4 L ‘x prices ii^ Peshawar, owing to the intense local 

, h tnans-border trade, have always rnled mncli above those else- 

* 1 *^ J'O' nice, but the export trade to Europe and the equalization of 
oioe construction of railways are now rapidiv levelling up prices 

cse pi-evailing here, and it is uidikelv that there will be so much 
itia norhkely that the average rates during the 
rnerif ntu ^ Will fail uiuoli, if ut ail, below those proposed by the Settle- 

nnnri ^ I'rices sanctioned by the Financial Coiuiniisioner are, 

wls.le o.nr - 1 * Circumstances prevailing (when his orders were passed, 

wisely cautious and appropriate. 

''' review of prices is to ascertain the rise which has occurred 
■ivhiV.ti ‘^.“lerminiiig the enhancement of revenue 

nrpvailo,l^^=*'.'”u° fairly claim. Coji.siderable diversity of practice has 

tocnmnflroih° ®*‘C’dd be done. Ordinarily, hitherto, the practice was 

ralcnlated , ® Pr'ccs With tliose On wliich tlie former assessment was 

inersflsB thoT, r T present case, t his was usually found to give a larger 

13 •’! of tho ; tt"*! ill the orders contained in paragraphs 

Tienronsnr c Review on the Ajnala Assessment Report, the 

19 S, mrvl opinion that it Wf nld be safer to comptire the 

on which'the ro"* ' *^ose which ruled during tlie early period of the assessment 
with actnalo Paid. It would bo m,ore logical to compare actaals 

to sa\ what shonn'r'"r‘,’ «fsumed, but in the present instance it is difficult 
diirin^o- ti B q I I taken as actuals owing to tlie violent fiaetuations of prices 
shows°thr:I^ r’^"*,:l”‘''"Pr importance. The statement 

last .JpfttBn B t tlio nssumed prices and those prevailing just before 

Nolsherra lf''u hy Captain Hastings, and for Peshawar and 

wo-kBrt oiif . Calculation of the actual rise in prices of tho chief crops was 
tlii'a or,, * ™ acreage grown and outturn. It was ascertained that 

five vBora'of lu**" ”*ciea6e ( f 15 03 percent, over the prices ruling during the first 
sniithBi-r, > oif f i^ettleineDt, 1873 — 1877, and accordingly this for the 

In Haaht * " has been taken to represent the actual rise in prices. 

pnharicB knsafzai the amoont by which the old rates could fairly be 

. f oo it”*!. ^ prieea and general improvement was put at 20 per 

sctiisJ '"B® assumed prii-es wme much lower there, and the rise in 

owlncT to imr,,. een greater there than in the southern half of the district 
and Hnliltn ^ communications and ngricultnral conditions. Doaba 
thev arfl t'iibIi, t necessarily treated along with Hashtnagar and Y usafzai, as 

rise in assumed 

LseLirtrsnoll.^’'^ ^ elsewhere in tlio tahsila was borne in mind in 

ate rate^’if onhon further complicate the estimates by a separ- 
ate rate oi enhancement for these two circles. ^ ^ 

P nieasure of grain current in the lii.strict, except in parts 

to Ks. 102, Uoadz!i-sh6lM ; the i^ikh ser, to Its. 102, Nanak-shahi 
the Peshfnvar ser, to R.s. 104, British coinage. There is a differ’ 
e ICO ot i niasha in weight between the BoAdza-shihi, ^'5nak.shahi 

mashas, the Government rupee to 1 H m^shas only. Tb^e Govern- 
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ment ser is equal to Rs. 80, and consoquently tho Peshawar 
maund exceeds tho Government mauud in weight by 12 sers. 
The common c.olcnlation when weighing grain is hy dhanx, one 
dhari equal to four sors. In tappds Utinan-nama and Razzar of 
sub-division Yusafzai there is a tneasiire of capacity known as the 
odi or ngi, the tested contents of which are found to be in whe.ot 
or moth sors, of barley and millet 4 ears, of Indian corn 5 
sers, and of sarshaf 5^ sera. A tsatal or sackful of wheat 
barley and jotmr is nsunlly between three and four maunds in 
weight. The local ser is equivalent to about 1| ser* ot the 
stamiard measure. The local scale in use for the measurement of 
grain is — 


] ^ double pice 
8 fsarsdhis — 

4 chilahs — 

4 fdos •= 

4 sers «- 

10 dharis => 

4 mans = 


1 sarsdhi. 

1 chitdk. 

1 fdo. 

1 Eer (local).' 

1 dhari. 

1 man. 

1 chat (or sack, a bullock-load). 


Distance is popularly expressed in multiples of a somewhat 
indefinite standard, the hroh, supposed to be equivalent to 4,000 
paces of a camel. In practice it is foTind that two kroh are equi- 
valent to about three English miles. 

A square measure known as the ya;v'6 equal to half an acre 
is also now in very common use. 


The local measure of laud used to depend on the quantity 
of seed sown in it. Thus one maund of laud is tho area on 
which a maund of wheat or barley would be sown. Thi.s system 
of measuroraent is however now digused, and tho people cal- 
culate by the jar{6. This comprises 2,420 square yards or half 
an acre. 

At tho Regular and Revised , Settlements the unit of measure- 
ment was the /.araui or double pace of OG inches and the areas 
are shown \xx ghumaos, kandls and marldx, equal re.spectively to 
one acre, ‘125 acre, and ■0062.5 acre. At the Regular Settlement 
the field maps were drawn on the scale of 60 karams =1 inch 
or 330 feet to tho inch which is equivalent to 16 inches to the 
mile. 'J’he survey was by plane table. At the Revised Settle- 
ment the survey ia tlie Kolii Kliattak and Khwarra Nila’b 
circles was carried out on the square system on one common 
base line for the whole district. The squares were of 1,100 
feet or 200 karams a side, and tlie maps were drawn ou mapping 
sheets containing 16 squares each. 

In the Kobi Khattak circle Jallozai was surveyed entirely 
and dabba KhattaJc, Shahkot Bala* SUah Khana^ Kotli, Shah. 


i 
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kot PayaD and Bakhtai in part on the square system, Cherat, Chapter IV, C. 
Khairabad and Taugi were re-surveyed with the plane table, pj.jgg m 
and in the remaining 45 villages the old maps were corrected Measures 
to date. This was also done in the eight villages in Nilab. In Communications. 
Khwarra, where no proper maps existed, the tract was re- Weights and mea- 
surveyed by plane table and clianda handi ov triangulation on sores, 
fixed points from a common base line. The maps here are on the 
scale of 120 harama, or 660 feet to the inch, as most of the area 
is waste. In the rest of the district, except in the 45 villages of 
the Kohi Khattak circle noted above, where the old scale of 60 
harams = 1 inch was retained, the maps are dr.awn on the scale 
of 40 harams to the inch or 24 inches to the mile. 


The statement in the margin shows the communications of the 


Communications, j 

Miles 
in i 

1878-70. ' 

Miles 

in 

1896-97. 

Navigable rivers 

67 

U6 

Metalled roads ... [ 

0 3 

KICK, 

Unmetalled roads ... 


616 C 

Railways 

M. 

u ) 


• Taken from the annual retlU’n■^ 

submitted from the clisinct. 

In addition to the above there arc— 
Under control of Mihtary Works Depart- 
ment— 

Metalled roads 2H'S2 

Unmetalled roads 2'17 


district as returned in quinquen- 
nial Table No. I of the Adminis- 
tration Report for ] 878-79, 
and also as existing in 1896-97, 
while Table No. XLVI shows the 
distances from place to place as 
authoritatively fixed for the pur- 
pose of calculating travelling 
allowance. Table No. XIX shows 
the area taken np by Government 
for communications in the district. 


Communications. 


The main streams of the Indus, Swat and Kabul, together Navigable rirers. 
with the Shah Alam, Nagoman and Adezai branches of the last are 
navigable throughout the valley at all seasons ; but within the 
hills, except at certain points where there are ferries, the current 
is too strong for the use of boats. On this portion of the rivers 
Swat and Kabul rafts of timber or inflated skins are employed to 
bring down merchandize from Lalpura and Jalalabad to Michni. 

The tolls, however, levied by the Mohmands are so high, and the 
frequent inspection of the rafts by unscrupulous and greedy gangs 
so harassing, that the land route is generally preferred. There are 
two classes of boat used in the district : (1) The a 

large boat having a square projecting poop and front, used for 
freight only ; length 24 yards, breadth 6 yards, height If yards ; 
takes five months to make, carries 800 maunds, and costs from 
Rs. 600 to Rs. 1,200. They do not go further than Makhad or 
Kalabagh, whence they are usually towed back; but are often sold. 

(2) The hishti, or ordinary ferry boat, having a front sharply 
pointed and inclined upwards ; these are used for ferry purposes. 

The bottom planks are usually of shisham {Dalbsrgia sissu), the 
sides of deodar. The planks are four inches thick and are clamp- 
ed and bound with iron. They have no rudders, but are guided 
by four sculls (c/mppa) , two in front and two behind. There 
are about 182 boats of all kinds in the district, including those 
used upon the ferries of the Indus. The boatmen form a kind 
of guild and possess hereditary rights at their several ferries. 

Those at Attock enjoy a jiigir, originally granted to them by 
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Chapter IV, C. Akbar, worth Rs. 500 a year. The boat.s are the property of 

. the men, and are kept in repair by them. At the minor ferries 

^and^MMSufesf payments are usually made in kind, tlie boatmen collecting 
Communications, certain dues every season ti-om the villages which use the ferry. 

Navigable riTers. Some of the boatmen engage in agriculture, where their numbers 
are larger than are required for working the terry. They are 
active and hard-working men, especially expert in the construc- 
tion of bridges of boats os'er rapid rivers, and the Mallahs of 
Jehangira and Altock have rendered excellent service during the 
Black Mountain aud Chitral Expeditious in this way. 

Besides boats, inflated skins [shinct;:) are freely used for 
crossing the rivers. Not only the boatmen, but most of the resi- 
dents of villages adjacent to any of the rivers, are expert in the 
use of the shinn:-. The practice is useful ooth to individuals and 
to the public, but owing to its frequent use lor purposes of rob- 
bery, it has been found necessary to check it by requiring a 
license to be taken out for the right of possession of a shindz. 
With reference to this system Major James observes : — “ I am 
afraid the check is all the wrong way : a hill-robber brings down 
his unlicensed skin under his arm and as readily packs it up 
and takes it away ; his pursuit, at all times doubtful, becomes 
impossible where there are no licensed skins in a village. Michni 
Mohmands are particularly expert in this mode of passage ; gangs 
of them would float down the livcr by night and surprise a 
village, murdering some of the inhabitants, and carrying off 
propertj’- and Hindus, forcing the latter to get upon their backs 
whilst they swam across. When the headmen of a village bear 
a good character,'’ he adds, “ I have given out licenses very freely, 
knowing that the hardships which would otherwise be imposed 
on many of the agricultural communities would be very great.” 

Bridges and Ilt- The subjoined statement shows the number of bridges and 
ferries on the different rivers and their branches : — 


Name of 
tWct, 


Name of branch. 


Bridge of boats and period for 
winch uiaiiitainccb 


Number 

of 

fenTc&. 


Names of ferries with 
rcraarkri. 


ludu«i 

KAbal 


‘ Mam &tream 


!1 whole .vear on ChAfijadda.' 


Do. 

** 1 1 
.. I Shak Alam 

Sbabkudar roud. 

1 whole year 


Do, 

.. ' Adezai ... > 

1 whole year on Charsa.lda 

2 

Landai . 

i 

road and 2 for 7 months on 
Shabkadar road, 

1 for 8 months at Kiind ; ami 

C 

Swat 

\ 

.. i Abazai or mam 

one for the whole year at 
Nowshera on the Nowshera- 
Mardan-ilalakauil ioa.d. 

1 whole year ou Charsadila 

S 

Do. 

stream, 

KhittU 

ro;«l. 

1 whole year ou bJhaioadda 

i 

’ 1 

Do. 

... Shambor 

. load. 

Do. 

... , Jindi 

1 1 whole ye.u‘ oa CUarcacula 



■1 

1 read. 

L 


NiK»b, Piliur and Hind. 
^Iichni. 

Nah-akki, MiAa Giijar 
and Zakhi. 

In. limits ot Khazana, 
Hajizai and Ghari 
Mohkain Sh<ih.. 

Nisfttha, Dheri Zar- 
‘Ud, Kliesligi, Akora, 
Jehangira and ICund. 

Ahimai, Turlandi and 
M.vruzai. 

Kbarakkj, Nahakki. 
I Cvhari Crairgar aud 
! h>aulatpura. 

I ^hahi KuLUi. 

, Clursadda, Utman ui, 
I and Parang. 
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Pesliawar cantonment 
Peshawar city ... 

Tarn flag 
Pabbi ... 

Nowshera tahsi'l 
Nowshera 
A kora ... 

Jehangira road 
Khairabad 


3 

10 

14 

24 

27 

35 

40 

44 


The Punjal) 
Mileg. Northern State 

Railway, now the 

N o rth-Western 
Railway, was open- 
ed as far as the 
cantonments in 
1882, and the sta- 
tions on the line 
within the district 
are as shown in 
the margin. 

As will appear from the accompanying man the district is 
fairly well off in the matter of communications. The North- West- 
ern Railway traverses the southern half from Khairabad on the 
east to Peshawar on the west, a distance of 47 miles. There is a 
metalled road from Nowshera tu'd Mardan to Jeldia, 29 miles, 
and thence across the border to the Mal.akand Pass and Swat, 
The Grand Trunk Road rnns almost p.arallel to the railway to 
Peshawar and thence on to Jamrvid at the north of the Khaibar. 
Another partially metalled road, 23 miles in length, connects the 
Cher6t sanitarium with tlie railway at Pabbi, and there are metalled 
roads from Peshawar to Nahakki, 9| miles, and to Muhammnd 2 ai, 
8 miles, and it is in contemplation to carry the former on to 
Chdrsadda, 10 miles, and eventually tbrongh this to Mardan. 
Good unmetalled lines of communications connect Peshawar with 
Michni, 15 miles, with the Bara Fort*, 8 miles ; with Jalloxai on 
the Cherat road, 16 miles ; with Aimal Chabutra at the north of 
the Kobdt Pass, 17 miles ; and with Chsgri Matti, 12 miles. 
There is an unmetalled route in charge of the Public Works 
Department from Nowshera via the Mir Kalin Pas.s to Nizimnur 
in Khwarra and thence to Khairabad. To the north of the Kahnl 
river good nnmetalled roads have been laid out everywhere in the 
canal tract when the canal was opened; and planted up with 
avenues of thitham, farash and tun by Captain Deane, and there 
are similar route.s from Mardsin to Rustam, 19 miles ; to Kui Bar- 
ranl and Sangu in Baizai, 21 miles ; to Pibur on the Indus via 
Sjvabi, 42 miles ; and from this to Jehangira and Knnd on the 
Kabul river, SO miles. Owing, however, to the tenacious character 
of the clay soil and the amount of cross drainage not adequately 
provided for the nnmetalled routes are only fit for traffic in fine 
weather, and most of them after rain become impassable for carts, 
and even for pack-carriage. Boat-bridges have been put up at 
Nowshera, at Toda, Nahakki and Hajizai on the Abasai road, and 
at Agra and Charsadda on the Chfirsadda route, which was 
opened at the instance of the Settlement Officer, and has been a 
great boon to the people. A bridge was tentatively put up in 1896 
at the suggestion of the same officer at Kund, near Khairabad, to 
serve the Swahi traffic, and was successful. 


Chapter IV, C. 3 

Prices. Weights 
and ICeasures, 
Communications. 
Bailways. 


CommnnicatioDs. 
Jiap No. IV. 


• This has just bean matalleii during the Tirah Expedition. 
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and Measures, 
Communications. 

Communications. 
Map No. IV. 


Staging bungalows, 
seiaia and rest- 
houses. 


Post offices. 


J 
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Up till recentlr paolc-oarriflce rras almost universal, and tlio 
cemels, Lu'lcclts snd rciikev s of the Kliattaks v.oro largely employ- 
ed in the tjnns-l'order liiule. jMiich of the pi .'iin from IJashtiiaoar, 
however, nent down the* lit.r in hoat.s fi < m Utmatizai and 
Cliarsiulda to Novvchera and Attoelc. a.s this was practically' thn 
only way of exportinr; the turplns prodnco irom that tract. 

The opening of the m.etallcd road to iM.anh'in pate an impetus 
to wheeled traffic, and the demands of th.e (,'hitral Relief Force 
led to the construction and importation of larj'e ntiinbers of cart.s. 
T1 lero are notv no lees than 1,778 of these iu this district against 
1,371 in 1883, and fhev have jirovcd a great sonicoof profit to the 
owners and h.ave been of innch hem-tit to tiie country. 

There are staging t nngalows in the district at Peshawar, 
Kowslicra and Marcian, send gaait-dak hungalows at Matanni and 
Nisntha. There aro ssrtt/.? ui Jlatanni, Radahher. Turn, Nowshern, 
Akora and IVshiiwar. and private se/tt/'.-.- exist at most important 
places. Ac the following places also there aie looms for ofBcers 
when on tonr : Mackoson, Bara, Idiclmi, Shahkadav, Abazai, 
Katlang, Swiibi. Kalu Khiin, Hustam, Bailor, Chiirsntlda and Tangi. 
There are dhstrict re.it-hou.ses at Clierdr, Knnd, Akorn, Nowsbeui 
and Pihur, and a Sessionsliou.se now insod as an A.:sistant C’oinini.s- 
aioncr’s resilience at Mardan. As shown in the accompanying map 
there are (lanal, military AVoik.s and Public Works Department 
rest-houses in several places, unci in regard to accuinmodution for 
officers on tour the district is well off 

There, are the following post oilices, money order offices and 
savings hank in the district : — 


/ 
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X ame of office. 

t . 

— 

V. C 

Name of office. 

C m 

• ^ 

.2 

c 2 

Peshawar H. 0. ... 

I. 

M. S. 

Noweliera City B. 0. 

I. 

M, 

Charsadda S. 0. ... 

I. 

J[. S. 

Nowshera Sadr 

I. 

M. 

Cherat S. 0. 

I. 

S. 

Bazar B. 0. 


1 

Jamrud S. 0. 

I. 

JI. 8. 

Nowshtra Tahsil B. 0 

I. 

JI. 

Mardaii S. O. 

I. 

M. S. 

Pirpai B. 0. 

D. 1'. 

Ji. 

Mewa ?dnndi 8. 0. .. 

I. 


Rustam B.O. 

1. 

M. 

No-wslicia S. 0. 

I. 

N. 8. 

Sbaido B. O’ 

D. D. 

JI. 

re&liaw.or Citv S O. 

J. 

M. 

Toi'dber B. O. 

D. D. 

Ji. 

Palibi S. O. 

I. 

jr. ,8. 

Zi.arat Kaka Sahib 

I. 

M. 

Swai'i 8. O. 

I. 

N. ,S. 

B. 0. 



D.irgai B. D. 

D. T). 

JI, 

Abaz.ai B. 0 

I. 

jr. 

Nisatlia B (,). 

I). D. 

JI. 

Badbiier B. 0. 

I. 

jf. 

Parantf H. (). 

n. D. 

M. 

Chamk.ttii B. 0. 

D. D. 

M. 

Sherpao B. 0. 

D. D. 

N. 

Daudzai B. O. 

I. 

M. 

Tarini U. 0. , . 

I. 

M. 

Kaii"ra BO 

D. D. 

JI. 

Tiiriitigzai B. 0. 

1). D. 

M. 

Ki>t"Zai B. (). . . 

D. D. 

JI. 

Uiiiarziii B. (.>. 

D. D. 

M. 

Landai B. O. 

D, D. 

JI. 

Utmaiiziii B. 0, 

r, 

yi. 

^Fatiira B. 0. ... ‘ 

1. 

JI, T. 

Cliai^i j3. O. 

I. 

il. 8, 

Nusazai B. O. 

D. D. 

.Ji. 

Garhi Kaputa C. 0. 

I. 

M. 

Peshawar Citv R. 

I, 

M. 

Hot! B. O. 

r. 

M. S. 

B. O. 



Ismaila B. 0. 

D. D. 

N. 

Piiklia B. 0. 

D. D. 

JI. 

Kathnic li. O. 

I. 

M. 

Shalikadar B. C). ... 

I. 

Ji. S, 

Unnilkhor [J. 0. 

D. D, 

M. 

Tahkal B. ( >. 

D. D. 

Ji.S. 

Nana Killa B. 0. ... 

I. 

JI. 

.Vkharpnia B. 0. .. 

D. D. 

JI. 

(Sliawa IS. (), 

I. 

.M. 

'iViru BO, 

D. D, 

Ji. 

Surkh Dheri ]{. 0. ... 

D. D, 

M. 

Kuilia B. 0. . . 

D. D, 

Ji. 

Tarn B, 0. 

D.D. 

Jt. 

Lalior B. U. 

I, 

Ji. 

i ar Ilu.ssau B. 0. .. 

D, D. 


Mai^ffinz B. 0. 

I. 

JI. 

Akora B 0. 

I. 

jr. ,S. 

Topi B. 0. ... I 

D, D. 

JI. 

Jehanfffra B. 0. 

I. 

M. 

ZaidoB. 0. 

I. 

JI. 

Khairaliad B. 0. ,,, 

1. 

M. 

1 

1 




____ 

- . ... 


r-- r- ' - 




Hfferences — 


I. denotes Imperial. 

D. D. District Dak. 

denotes that the poii office can issue and pay money orders. 

il.* denotes that the office can issue but cannot pay money ordei'-. 

S. denotes that the office can trau'-act savinijs bank busine'^s. 

S.* donntes that it can transact savinjjs bank busine^^, but that it cannot pay with* 
drawals without reference to its head office. 

A line of telefjraph nin.s along the length of the railway 
with a Telegraph Office at each station. There is also an Imperial 
telegraph office in the cantonment. There are branch telegraph 
lines to Jamrud, Slardan and the Malakand. Cherat and 
Charsadda telephones connect the Police siatiens in the city with 
the (Jentral Police Office and the Sadr Bazar in cantonments, 


Chapter IV> C- 

Prices, Weights 
and Measures, 
Communications. 

Post ofEce*. 


Telegraphs. 
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CHAPTER V. 

ADMINISTRATION AND riNANCB. 

SECTION A — GENERAL. 

Chapter V, A. The Peshawar District is under the control of the Comtnis- 

n rTj™- • eioner of the Peshawar Division, who is assisted by a Divisional 

General Adminis- , , . t j rm, i , • 

tration. and cessions Judge. Ihese omcers sometiiues carry on their 

Executive and duties during part of the summer months either at Abbott-abad 
Judicial. Of some other station in the Hazara District. The ordinary 

head-quarters staff of the district consists of a Deputy Commis- 
sioner, a District Judge, who is also Additional District Magis- 
trate, I Assistant Commissioner, Mardan, 1 Extra Assistant 
Commissioner, Mardan, 3 Assistant Commissioners or Extra 
Assistant Commissioners for the PeshAwar, Nowsheraaud Char- 
sadda Sub-divisions, 1 Treasury Officer, 1 Revenue Assistiint, 1 
Commandant, Border Military Police, and a Judge of the Can- 
tonment Small Cause Court. An Assistant Commissioner is 
posted at Mardan in charge of the Yusafzai Sub-division. 

■ Each tahsil is in 

Asiistaiit charge of a Talisil- 
PatwauB. dar, assisted by a 

ndib. There is al- 

g so a District 
5 Kanungo and an 
5 assistant at head- 
^ quarters and an 

office kanungo at 

30 each tahsil, who 
^ are charged with 
keeping up the 

village circle and tahsil note-books. The village revenue staff is 
shown in the margin. There is one munsif who holds his court 
at the smir, and another who sits at Mardan. There is also a 
Political Officer in charge of the Khaibar Pass who has his office 
at Fort J.imrdd. The statistics of civil and revenue litigation 
for the last, five years are given in Table No. XXXlX. The 
tahsils of Mardau and Swabi form the separate Sub-di vision of 
Yusafzai, under the special charge of an Assistant Commissioner 
subordinate to the Deputy Commissioner of the district. It is 
made up of 234 villages, and forms the north-east portion of 
the district. It is bounded by the Indus on the east on the 
west by tahsil Charsadda, its northern part reaches to th 


Tahsil. 

Kanungos. 

Patwarfs. 

Charsadda 

3 

61 

Mardan 

3 

52 

SAYabi 

3 

55 

Peshawar ,,, 

4 1 

84 

Nowshera 

3 

47 

District . . , 

1 16 

290 
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southern slopes of the hills which form the north-eastern Chapter V, A. 

boundary of the district, and on its south is the tahsil of Now- 

shera. It has a superficial area of 1,077 square miles, or about 
half the area of the district. 

tiXecutivc and 

The executive staff of the district is supplemented by a 
Cantonment Magistrate. A bench of 8 Honorary Magistrates 
sits at head-quarters and exercises 2nd Class Magisterial powers 
within the city and head-quarter police station. Arbab 
Muhammad Husain Khan, Mohmand, has 1st Class Magisterial 
powers within the limits of the Badabher, Matanni and Tarn 
police stations. 

The police force is controlled by a District Superintendent PsHce. 
and two European Assistants and one Native Assistant; one of 
the European Assistants is with the District Superintendent in 
charge of the city of Peshawar and one ordinarily is in charge 
of the Yusafzai Sub-division. A fourth is in command of the 
Border Military Police ; lie is directly subordinate to the 
Deputy Commissioner and not to the District Superintendent. 

The District Superintendent and one of the Assistants 
draw an additional allowance of Rs. 100 and Rs. 50 per mensem, 
respectively, for holding charge of the city. 


The strength of the Police Force as is shown on 1st 
January 1898 in the district was as follows ; — 


Class of Police. 

1 Total 

' strength. 

Distributiox. 

standing 

guard. 

i 

ProtGCtion 
and detec- 
tion. 

District (Imperial) ... 

618 

72 

576 

Municipal Police 

276 


276 

Caotonment Police 

105 


165 


Besides the Regular Police there is the Border IMilitary 
Police commanded by an Assistant District Superintendent 
of Police, the strength of which is as follows 


Subedar-Majoi- 

... 

... 


1 

Snbedars ... 

... 



i 

Jemadars, 1st grade 




4 

Jemadars, 2nd grade 




6 

Havaldars ... 




40 

Sowars ... ... 




... 54 

Sepoya 




403 


Total 


513 



Chapter V, A. 

General Adminis- 
tration. 

Police. 


Jails. 
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In addition to the two forces 1,125 village watchmen are 
entertained and paid at the rate of lls. 4 and Ks, 3 per mensem, 
some in cash and some in kind. 

The thdnas or principal police jurisdictions are distri- 
buted as follows : ~ 

Tahsil Peshawar, Thdnas. — Sadr station, Badabher, 
Matauni, Burj Hari Singh, Mathra and Nahakki. 

Tahsil Noicshera, Thdnas. — Taroo, Cherat (only in the 
hot weather), Nowshera District, Nowshera Canton- 
ments, Akora, Nizampur and Khairabad outposts. 

Tahsil Marddn, Thdnas. — Mardan, Katlang and Rustam. 

Tahsil Swahi, Thdnas. — Kalukhan, Swabi and Labor. 

Tahsil Charsadda, Thdnas. — Shankergarh, Tangi-Khau- 
mai and Charsadda. 

A portion of the jurisdiction of the Khanmai thana 
lies in Mardan. The boundaries of the thanas have recently 
been re-adjusted by Punjab Ga::et(e Notidcatiou No. 132, 
dated 2nd June 1898, to meet the changes in the tahsihs 
and now stand as shown iu map No. VIII. 

The road-posts are distributed as follows : — 

Tahsil Peshawar. — Serai Maweshi, Serai Nazar Bagh, 
Budui, Khazana, Sardargarhi, Burj Paoka, Burj Bara 
Khushk, Bara Tar, Burj Jaugli and Burj Ladawar. 

Tahsil Nowshera. — Burj Pabbi, Burj Wattar, Nowshera 
Bridge, Bashkai, Burj Palosa, Jabbi, Ashakhel, Jhugri 
Totki, Momani. 

Tahsil Charsadda. — Burj IVazlr Killi. 

Tahsil fSivabi. — Burj Kohati. 

There are cattle-pounds in charge of the police at 
the following places : — 

Tangi, Khanmai, Akora, Nowshera District, Nowshera 
Cantonments, Taru, Nizampur, Jabbi and Totki. 

The District Jail at head-quarters has accommodation for 
344 male and for 14 female convicts. In addition to this 40 
new quarantine cells were built in 1896. There is also a lock- 
up capable of accommodating 96 male and 10 female under-trial 
prisoners, and the jail contains accommodation for 10 male 
and 4 female civil prisoners. There is a hospital for contagious 
diseases situated outside the maiu enclosure wall and a number 
of tents are always kept ready for immediate use, as outbreaks 
of typhus have occurred. The jail is supplied with pipe water 
trom the cantonment reservoir. 
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Transport-atiou auil long-term prisoners are transferred to Chapter V, A. 
down-courtry jails after the expiration of the period of appeal, TTj • • 

or when tlio decision of tlie Appellate Court is known, 'fable 
No. XL gives statistics of criminal trials. Table No, XL! of 
police intjuiries, and Table No. XLII of couvict.s in jail for 
the last five years. 

There are no criminal tribes i.i the Peshawar district. 

Crime is prevalent and conrectod, as the people generally Crime, 
say, with zamni or :.an,” i.e., money, land or women. 

Murders are more numerous than elsewhere in the Province ; 
they reached the very large number of 133 in 1897, and this 
in spite of tbe Frontier Crimes Regulation, which was drawn up 
, specially to deal with murders in this district. Most of the 
murders are the result of intrigues with women, a large number 
are due to disputes regarding division of laud, and a good many 
the outcome of blood fends and quarrels r.=^garding boys, the 
object of unnatural lust, one of the vices of the district. 

Section 32 of the Arms Act is not in force, consequently .» 

there is no lack of arms wherewith to commit murder ; pistols 
and daggers (the short-stubbing Pathdn knife) are the weapons 
most generally used. 

Hired assassins can still be had, hut not so easily as in 
^ former years, as Section 39 of the Frontier Crimes Regulation 
has done much to put down men who will murder for hire. 

Cattle-poisoning and rick-burning are the usual inodes of 
gratifying spite. Burglary is common, but can hardly bo 
regarded in the light of a profession. 

The gross revenue collections of the district for the last four- Revenue, taxation 
teen years, so far as they arc made by the Financial Commis.sio^ner, registraion. 
are shown in Table No. XXVIll, while Tables Nos. XXIX, 

XXXV, XXXIV and XXXIII give further details for land 
revenue, excise, license tax and stamps, respectively. 1 able 
> No. XXXIIIA shows the number and situation of registration 
ofiices. TTiere is only one central distillery in this district for 
the manufacture of country liquor, which is situated in the 
city of Peshawar outside the Kohati gate. Poppy is cultivated 
) in the district to a small extent, and in Yusafzai mainly. 

^ Table No. XLV gives statistics for municipal taxation, 

while the muuicipalities themselves are noticed in L liapter VI. 

The income from provincial properties for the last fifteen 
years as compared with the five years ending 1832-83 is shown 
on page 254 > 
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The ferries, bungalows and encamping-grounds have al- 
ready been noticed at page 254, and the cattle-pounds at the same 
page. The principal nazi'd properties in the district are five 
in number, as detailed below; they yield no income and conse- 
quently deserve no special mention: — 

1. Residency building. 4. Stable inside the O'axali c:ate. 

2. Residency garden. 5. Circuit house garden at Mardau. 

3. Mirza Husn Ali Khan’s Haveli. 


Chapter V, A. 

General Adminis- 
tration 

Revenue, taxation 
and registration. 


Figures for other Government estates are given in Tabl^ 
No. XVII, and they and their proceeds are noticed in the 
succeeding section of this Chapter, in which the land revenue 
administration of the district is treated of. 


A District Board was constituted for the district under Act District Board. 
XX of 1883, by Punjab Notification No. 124, dated 2 1st 

April 1 888, and came into existence from 20th April 1888. The 
Board has charge of most of the Provincial propeities in the 
district. 


There are no fjocal Boards. The proportion of the local 
rate to the annual value of land is Rs 5-3-4 percent., or, in other 
words, Rs. 10-6-8 per cent, on the land revenue. 

The rules regulating the constitution of the Board wer^ 
published with Punjab Gazette Notification No. 13, dated the 
27th January 1888, and are as follows: — 

Under the provisions of .Section 55, Clansos (d) and (9) of Act X.\ of 1883 
(the Punjab District Boarrlg Aer), ihe ilon’ble the Lieutenant-Governor is please.! 
to make the following rules for tlie constitution of a District Board in tho Peshawar 
District. , 

The said rules will come into operation three months from the date of the 
publication of this Notification. 

RULES. 

1 . Tho District Board shall have jurisdiction throughout the district. 

2. The District Boar! shall consist of not more than 68 members appointed 
by name, and the following by official designation : — 

(1) The Deputy C ommissioner, Peshawar. 

(2) The Assistant Commissioner, Peshawar. 

(3) The Extra Assistant Commissioner.^, Peshawar. 

(4) The Civil Surgeon, Peshawar. 

(5) The Inspector of Schools of the Circle. 

(G) The Executive Engineer, or Assistant Engineer, should there b® 
no E.xecative Engineer in the district . 

(7) The Tahsihlars. 

3. No one shall be eligible for appointment to the Board if he — 

(i) is uiidor 21 years of age ; or 

(li) is under contract as regards work to be paid for out of the 
District Funds ; or 

(iii) receives any remuneration out of District Funds for services 
rendered to the District Board; or 

(iv) has been proscribed from Government employment ; or 

(v) has been convicted of any such offence or subjected by a Crimi- 

nal Court to any such order as implies, in the opinion of the 
Local Government, a defect of character which nofiti him to be 
such member; ^ 
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Chapter V, A- 

General Adminis 
tration. 
District Board. 


Provided that the Local Government may exempt nny person or class ol 
persons from the restriction contained in clause (iii) of this rule. 

4. The Deputy Commissioner of the district shallj by viitne of his office, be 
Chairman of the Board. 

5. Subiect to the provisions of Section II of Act XX of 1883, members 
appointed by name shall hold office for three years, unless appointed for any 
shorter time. 

The non-official members of the Board at present are the following’, and 
were gazetted with Piivjab Gazette Notification No. 8l^, dated -3rd April 1898 : ■ 


Members appointed by name. 


Pe^hdicar tahsil. 

Ex-Rrsa!dar-Major Mir Alam Khan, of 
Chamkanni. 


Sherdil Khan, of Bndhai. 

Zaildar Na\Yab Khan, of IMasmn. 

Arbiib Muhammad Hussain Khan, Moli- 
rnand. 

Arbfib Muhammad Azam Khan, Moh- 
inaii<l. 

Arhab Huji Ghnlain Ujdar Kluiu, Moh- 
luaud. 

Gul !Midinmmad KliaUjOf Paharipurn. 

Znildar Aminulla Kluin, of Bliouanari. 

Bialik Muhammad Kinin, of Mat.inni. 

l^Iuhiimmad Akbar Khan, of Miilazai. 

^MuhamniadJ .in Khan, (d Kafardhen. 

Shaikh Mohammad Akbnr Khan, of 
Shaikhan. 


Zaildar Sharifulla Khan, of Chamkanni. 
Haji Fai/.ulla Khan, of C'harpariza. 
ZaihUir Azam Khan, of Khazana. 

Arbab xVbdal Kadir Khan, of Garhi- 
gula. 

Arbab Abdul Khalik Khan, of Gnlbela. 
Mansur Khun, of Khazana. 

Arbab Dost Miiliammud Kiiiin, of Telikal. 
Oliuldm Haidar Khan, of Lala. 

Nawdb Khan, of Garhi Sarddr. 

Jlalik Sikandar Kli.'m, of Khacki, 

Ildji Khan, of Pamain Dehri. 


Cha)'$adda fohsiL 


S\ ad Abdul Mandu Badshdh of Bal* 
gram. 

Zailddr Mahbub Klidn, of Malta Moghal 
Klrcd. 

Jfulimnttiiul Umar Khan, of Utmdnzai. 
Ghuldm Hni<lar Khan, of Tangi. 

^IiT Muhammad Khan, of Hajjar. 

Sadnlla Khon, of Jhdrpad‘la. 

Abdul Aziz Kbdn of Paiang. 

Zarm Khan, of Faraiig. 

Nou'<Jter( 

Mian Hussain Shah, of IValai. 

Ahme<I Khan, of Kheshgi. 

3Inhamniad ZamanKhan, of Akora. 
Kabul Shah, of Urniar. 

Mulianiuiad Khduof Mohib Banda. 

Marddn 

Khan Bahadur Mababai Khun, of Torn. 
Bahiam Khan, of Torn. 

Khan Bahadur Kbwnja Muhammad 
Khan, of Hoti. 

Dost Muhammad Khan, of Garhi 
Daulatzai. 

Kbdn Bahadur Ibrdlum Khan, of 
Marddn. 

Sicdhi 

Syad Nauman Mian of Ismnila. 
Muhammad Akbar Khan of Ismatla. 
Muhammad T.’mar Kh.in, of Shewn. 
Siuirif Khan, of Zaid.i. 

Muhammad Akbar Khan, of Topi. 

Table No. XXXVI gives fc 
)3iatrict Funds. 


Azim KbuD,of Tangi. 

Purdil Khun, of IDss.itta. 

Muiuunmad AfzaJ Kbdn. of Tangi. 
Sikandar Kbdn, of Dlieri Samandar. 
Fa/al lluhman Midn,of Kangra. 

Abdnli.t Kltdn, of Umurzai, 

Kikm.'it Klidn, of Parang. 

Atidb Gnl, of Abazai. 

Ghuldm ^luliainmad Kbdn, of Char* 
sadda. 

' iah,<o. 

Lala Devi Dd«, of Nowshcra. 

Nasrulla Kbdn, of Nowsbera. 

Fatteh Muhammad Kbdn, Jagirdar of 
Jabbakhunera. 

tohsd. 

Karam Khan, of Chargullai. 

Niamat Kbdn of Siirkawi. 

Gulab Singh, of Rustam. 

Bahrain Khan, of Babiizai. 

Karim Khan, of Katta Kbit. 

Said Jahil of Tdja. 


tahsd. 

Azdd Khan, of Ilnnd. 

Ahmad Klidn. of Kiiunda. 

ALT* Z.iindn Khan, of Torlandi. 

Abdul Kadir Khan, of Jhand.i 

he income and expenditure from 
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Source of reveuue. 


ilSSO-bl. lSSl-82. 


Surplus warrant {taJhdnu) 
Leases of j^ardcns and groves ... 
Water-mills . . 

Other items of misoellaiieous lin 1 
revenue. 


277 

5!J2 

1*3 


?;0 

47S 

oO 


Table No. XXIX Chapter V, A- 

gives figures for the (je^eralTdininis 
principal items and tration- 
the totals of land statistics of land 
revenue collections revenue, 
since 18GS-C9. 'I ho 
remaining items for 
]b80-81 and 1881- 
82 tire shown in the 


margin. 

Table No. XXXI gives details of balances, remissions and 
agricultural advances for the last fourteen years; iablo No. 
XXX shows the amount of assi.ijue'l land rovenno, svliile Table 
No. XIV gives the areas upon wbicb tbo jircsent laud revoiiuo 
of the district is assessed, burther details as to tbo basis, 
incidence and working of the current Settlement will be found 
below in Section C of this Chapter. 


In the Peshawar district itself the ouly e.stabHshment of the 
Northern India Salt Kevenuo Department is at tho Attock 
bridge, ■where men are stationed to prevent salt from being 
carried by tho railway. Tho other guard posts are on the lelt 
hank of the river and are therefore not in the Pesiiawar district. 
If these are included, theu the total cost of the establisli- 
meut maintained to prevent salt from being transported from 
Peshawar across the Indus is 143 meu at a cost of Ps, 18,817 
per annum. 


The duty on Koluit salt was raised from annas 8 to Ks. 2 
per Koheit mauud in July 1 S9G, and it has been decided to 
abolish tbo preventive line, only prohibiting tbo carriage of 
Kobat salt by rail and its passage across the Indus in quanti- 
ties exceeding 5 sers at a time. 


Table No. XXXVII gives figures for tho Goveiument and Education. 
Aided, High, Middle and Primary schools of tlio distiict. There 
is a High scliool at Peshiiwar city and 0 Aernacnlar Midolo 
schools for boys at Chamkanni, Now.'-liera Kahin, Charsadda, 

Zaida, Ismaila and Jilardan. The Isinaila Middle Department 
has lately been tran.sferred to Akora.. 'JTie Primary schools are 
situated at Nowshera Cantonment, Akora, Saidn, Tarn, Jabba, 

Pir Piavi, Khairahad, Urmar Miana, Akharpura, Maiiduri in 
Nowshera tahsjT, Tahkal Bala, Hadbher, .Xiusazai, iSufed Dheii, 

Bhana Mari, Landi, Bazid Kiiel, Nahakki, Chagri^ klatti, 

Sarbaiul in Pesiiawar talusll, Toni, Garlii Kapura, Katlaiig, 

Lund Khwar, Ilustain, Chargulli, Gnjar Garhi, Gujnit, Beckett 
Ganj in Mardtiu talisll, j'.Iarghuz, iSw.ibi, Y.-ir Uosain, Burkh 
Dheri, Tordhor, T'opi, Naudeh JahangHa, Maim, KtTlia^ in tho 
Swabi talisil. Parang, Tnrangzai, Uinarzai, Dargtii, iarnab, 
Shankargarli, Katoz.ii, Tangi, Ulimiu/.ai in tho Gharsadda t.ih.-il. 

There are also 6 Zami'nduii ATu-uacular Piimary schools at 
Bakka in Peshawar tahsil, Pabbi in Nonsbera tahsil, Kbui 
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Barmol in Mardan talisil, Labor in Svrabi talisil and Ktingra and 
Sherpao in Charsadda tahsil. The scliool at Klmi Barmol has 
lately been transferred to Jalala. The district lies within tlio 
Riivvalpindi circle, wliich forms the charge of the Inspector of 
Schools at Rawalpindi. 

'lable No XIII gives statistics of education as shown in the 
Census Report for 1891, and the general slate of education has 
already been discussed in Chapter 111. Among the indigenous 
schools of the district the only four worthy of mention are tho 
Islamia School in which the pupils read the Koran only, tho 
Himayat Islamia School ia which the Koran and a secular edu- 
cation up to the Middle School standard are taught, the National 
High School and tlie Arya Middle School, all four of which aro 
situated in the Peshawar city. It may, however, be mentioned 
here that there is more than one indigenous school in most po- 
pulous villages, aud in these schools the pnjiils read tho Koran 
and other religious hooks. Tho Mullahs or teachers of these 
institutions are generally given a piece of culturable land in 
each, village, which is called $eru They also obtain fees at 
marriages aud funerals. One of tlio Talban-i-llam called chand 
goes from house to house and begs pieces of bread for 
the pupils and the Mullah. There are several girl schools be- 
longing to the Church Mission 8ociet3' the Peshawar city aud 
also theSanatan Dharra and Arta Samaj Girls’ Schools. There 
are some villages in tho district where girls are taught by private 
women who can teach the Koran. 

The Mission Schools have been described in Chapter III B. 

Table No. XXXVIII shows tbe working of tbo civil hos- 
pitals and dispensaries of the district during tho last five years. 
^ nuder the control of the Civil Surgeon ef Peshawar 

and Mardan. Ihe Regimental Surgeon at Mardan has collateral 
c large of the T usafzai Sub-division, d’lio Staff Surgeon, Now- 
sliera, performs medico-legal work, for which he is remunerated. 
Besides these dispensaries two native hakims are entertained bv 
the District Board. Each visits tho villages of an allotted por- 
tion of the district. In addition to native medicines they are 
provided with quinine and any European medicines they desiro 
to use. Ihe Vaccination Stag consists of two Native Sni)erinteu. 
dents, two 1st class, two 2ud class, and Qve 3rd class Vaccinators. 

^ Divisional Inspector of Vaccination and Registration of 
Births and Deaths of Peshawar Division has for some time past 
been entertained for the three districts of the division. Besides 
inspecting vaccinations, his main duty is to inspect and report 
errors and omissions lu the registration of births and deaths. 

Besides the Egerton Hospital there are in Peshfiwar city 
each in charge of a Hospital Assis- 

Hospit^risfi^’ 
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The Chui'ch Mission Society has lately built a fine new zenana 
hospiial which is in charge of a qualified European lady. 

The old hospital, which stood on the site now occupied by 
the Egei'ton Hospital, existed many years. An Assistant Sur- 
geon was first placed in charge of it on 1st September 1866, but 
it had been founded long before that date, probably since 1854. 
The old building not affording sufficient accommodation, the 
present hospital was begun in 1881, and was opened by the 
Marquis of Ripon in November 1882, and named the Egerton 
Hospital. It cost Rs. 64,192, Avhich was met from Municipal 
funds. The hospital is centrally situated within the city, and 
consists of a central domed block and two oblong wards, one on 
each side of the central block, from which they are completely 
detached. The central building contains the out-patient room, 
office, dispensing room and specially lighted operation room. 
Each of the lateral wards — one medical, the other surgical — 
affords accommodation for fourteen in-patients, and has also 
two small rooms for eye cases. A broad verandah runs round 
the lateral building, and a small turret occupies each corner. 
The private wards, of which there ai‘e six, and the female wards 
ten, are in two lines, looking out on a small garden of which 
they form two boundaries, a third being formed by the servants’ 
houses. The private and female wards are built of brick, each 
consisting of a small room with a verandah in front. The total 
number of indoor patients for which accommodation is provided 
is 48 ; a larger number might with safety be admitted in the 
cold weather. The staff consists of aii Assistant Surgeon, two 
Compounders, and menials, the whole being controlled by the 
Civil Surgeon. 

There is a large Church at Peshawar capable of seating 
some 1,000 persons. There is also a Church at Nowshera which 
could accommodate about 500 persons. Each of the.se Churches 
has its Chaplain. A Church lias recently been constructed at 
Cherat for the »ise of the garrison there during the summer 
months. The services are conducted by the Peshawar Chaplain. 
There is also a Mission Chapel which could seat nearly 150 per- 
sons, and there i,i now in the city a handsome Mission Church. 
There are three Roman Catholic Priests, who are stationed at 
Peshawar, Nowshera and Cherat. There are, however, only 
two Roman Catholic Chapels, each of which is capable of seating 
some 500 persons. There is a Wesleyan Chapel in the canton- 
ments. The Peshawar Mission is described in Chapter III, 
page 115. 

Peshawar is the north-west terminus of the North-Western 
Railway. The portion of the railway which terminates at the 
Peshawar Cantonment is in the charge of the District Traffic 
Superinfeiident at Rawalpindi, while the control of the railway 
is in the hands of the Manager. The head-quarters of the 
North-Western Railway are at Lahore. The Swat River Canal 
is under the control of the Executive Engineer, Sw^t River 
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Chapter V. A. Canal Division, wlio is also in charge of the niaintenanco of the 
. . Kabul River Canal. He is stationed at Slanhiii and has an 
Assistant Engineer at Karai and an Overseer at Peshawar under 
Head-quarters These cauals are under the Huperintending Engineer, 

other departments. Canal Circle, whose head-quarters are at Lahore. 


The revenue management of the Kabul River Canal and the 
District Cauals is in chargeofan Assistant Engineer under the 
control of the Deputy Commissioner. The Grand Trunk load, 
the Nowshera-Malakaud road, the Provincial Public Works and 
the Mardan Cantonment are under an Executive Engineer in 
independent charge at Peshawar, but aro included in the Abbott- 
abad Division, and aremidor the control of the Superintending 
Engineer, 1st Circle, whose head-qnartors are at Rawalpindi. 


The military buildings and work.s, the other cantonments in 
cantonments and the Bara water-works aro in charge of the 
Executive Engineer, Military Works, at Peshawar, who is sub- 
ordinate to the Buperiutending Engineer, Rawalpindi Command, 
Military Works. The telegraph lines and offices of the cii.strict 
are in charge of the Bub-Assistant Superintendent at Peshawar, 
under control of the Assistant Superintendent of Telegraphs at 
Rawalpindi. The post offices are controlled by the Superinten- 
dent of Post Offices at Rawalpindi. 

SECTION B.— MILITARY AND FRONTIER, 


Canton m e n t s, 
troops, &c. 


The principal military station is the cantonment of Pesha- 
war, situated to the west of the city. The figures on the next 
page give the garrison of tho district. The first statement 
shows all the troops under the command of the Commander-in- 
Chief. The second statement refers to the Guides Corps, which 
is stationed at Mardau, and is under the command of tho 
Brigadier-General, Frontier Porcc, who is now also under the 
orders of the Comraander-in-ChieE Olierat, a hill 4, .500 feet 
high, in the Khattak country, is used as a sanitarium for troops 
in the summer months; the men and officers live in tents, and 
some huts have been built for their accommodation. The 
number of troops sent up annually varies considerably, but 
usually a wing of one European regiment at Pesb.awar and two 
companies of the other and two companies of the regiment at 
Nowsht^ra with the women, children and invalids aro sent up 
from May to November. The strength of tho troops at the 
sanitarium in the summer is about 1,20(0 men. There is an 
Executive Commissariat Officer in Peshriwar Cantonment. 


In the summer nearly all the available transport fe taken up 
in carrying wa;er for the troops at Cherat, which i.s .situated 
three miles distant from Chapri wliere the water-supply is. 

Frontier posts and The military posts that protect the Peshawar Frontier, 
with their respective garrisons, are detailed below, while a short 
description ol each will be found in Chapter YI. 
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Stniemerd showing the Strength of Troopsin the Peshawar District (1896). 
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14 
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1 
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49 
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1 
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1 

13 

1 
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! 1 
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37 

1,213 

2,903 

67 

1 3,717 



Military and 
Frontier. 

Frontier posts and 
Border Police. 


(1) Staff oflicei'3. (4) Native offeers. 

(2) Keginiental officers. (o) Bank and tile. 

(3) Jledical otiicora. 


Statement showing the Strength of the 0.” Corps of Guides on the 
?jOth September 189G. 


Staiio.n's. 

Cavalry. 

I.NFANTRT. 

Total. 

C. 

O 

S 

"c 

f3 

Native officers. 

CC ' ^ 

^ rZ\ ^ 

§ ^ i 

- -r 

^ 1 

British officers. 

Native officers. 

w m 

— c 
Z o 

- iS 
? c 

o ^ 

<c 

*13 

CO 

Biitish officer.?. 

Native officers. 

Non-commission- 
ed officers. 

Rank and file. 

Mardan ... 

0 

14 

48 j407 

15 

16 

so 

SIO 

24 

30 

128 

1,217 


Notb.— The strength of the corps was raised in 18S9. 

The figures on page 251 show the strength and distribution 
of the Border Police of the district. The Border Police and 
Militia is one force under the orders of the Deputy Commis- 
siouer, it is entirely distinct from the Ilegular Police : the posts 
are placed at convenient distances .along the border, and the 
duty of the men is to patrol and prevent raids, to go into the 
hills as spies and ascertain what is going on. The system has 
only been introduced in the Mohmand-Khalil, Do.aha and Hasht. 
nagar borders: it is not in force throughout Yusafzai as oUf 
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Frontier. 

Frontier adminis- 
tration. 


own people there are strong enough to defend themselves. 
The Peshawar system differs from that of the Deraj at, in that 
in the former the Deputy Commissioner has entire control. 

* Before proceeding to an account of the Peshawar frontier 
administration, it will be convenient to prefix a short statement 
of the tribes that fringe the Peshawar border, commencing at 
the easternmost corner of the district on the Indus opposite 
Torbela, thence proceeding west till the Swat river is reached, 
thence south as far as the Kohat Pass, and then east towards 
the Indus. From the Indus to the Swiit river the country 
within and without our border is almost exclusively occupied by 
various sections of the Yusafzai and their great offshoot, the 
Mandanr clans. Roughly speaking, the Yusafzai proper are 
settled in Dir, Swat, Buner and the upper Indus hills ; the 
Mandanr clans in the Yusafzai plain and the valleys between 
Buner and the Indus. The tract immediately along the right 
bank of the river Indus is held by the comparatively small 
tribe of the Utmanzai, a Mandanr clan of whom the majority 
live in British territory, in the Swabi tahsil of the Peshawar 
district and the flaripur tahsil of the Hazara district. Imme- 
diately north of the Utmanzai lies Amb and the few villages 
held by the Nawab on the right bank of the Indus. Beyond 
them again are settled the Madda Khel section of the Isazai, of 
whom the other two sub-divisions, the Hassanzai and the Akazai, 
occupy the Black Mountain. Next to the Utmanzai along our 
border live the Gaduns. A largo portion of this tribe resides 
in the Hazara district in the neighbourhood of Abbott-abad. 
I hey are not an Afghan race, but appear to be allied to the 
Tanaolis of Amb and to other races, such as the Dilazaks, who 
appear to have been ousted from the hills round the Peshawar 
valley by the irruption of the Yusafzai tribes in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries. Recently in 1894-95 some curious inscrip- 
tions in a character at present undeciphered have been found in 
the Gadun country wdiich rather bear out the idea that they 
belong to a different stock to their neighbours. 

Subsequently a portion of the Gaduns were called in as 
mercenaries by the Utmanzai tribe to assist them in their 
struggles with the neighbouring clans. Waxing in power and 
influence the Gaduns, who had originally settled in their 
present habitations as tenants of the Utmanzai, gradually ex- 
pelled their masters and now hold the tract in independent 
right. Proceeding further west we come to the Kliudu Khel, 
w 10 belong to the Mandanr stock. Their original home is in 
British territory, in the Bwabi tahsil, where a section of the clan 
still owns the villages of Baja and Bamkhel. They occupy the 
south-western slopes of the MahAban range. North of the 
Khudu Khel and of the Gaduns are the Amazai, a branch of the 

Mr. Jlerk, and is partly based upon 

LTunt nfml s”? Lt. Masson, B.S. The 

account of the disturbances in 1897 has been added by the editor. 
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Yusafzai. The tribe is divided iuto two sections, of whom one Chapter V, B. 

occupies the Sudhum valley in the Mardau tahsil of Yusafzai, . . 

and the other lives in independent territory on tho northern Mditary and 
and western slopes of the Mahaban. There is not much con- . . 

nection now maintained between tho two sections, who are traiion*^'*^'^ admmis- 
divided by an interveninif strip of country of about 30 miles in 
1 width held by other clans. Beyond the independent Amazai 
again are the Cis-lndus Has.sanzai and the Chigharzai. To the 
north-east of the Khudu Khel settlements is the valley of Chamal, 
which is held by a mixed body of detachments of the clans that 
live in the Yusafzai plain, chiefly from the Razzar sub-division 
of tlio Swahi tahsil. The relations of the men of Ohamla with 
their cousins in British territory are somewhat faint, but the 
connection is still to some extent acknowledged. (Jhamla lies 
completely under the influence of the potverfiil clans of Buncr. 

Here commence the Yusafzai tribes. Next to Buner come the 
tribes that hold the Swat valley. Swat proper comprises the 
valley of the Swat river from its junction with the Fanjkora 
river to the village of Charari. Above Ch.arari is the Kohistan 
of Swat, inhabited by a raco that appears to have close 
aflSnities with the people of Ynsin, Gilgit, and Chitral. Tlie 
boundary of tho Swat valley towards British territory is the 
Mora and Malakand range, the southern slopes of which are 
inhabited by a section of the Ranizai tribe and a miscellaneous 
population; the tract from the British border to the range being 
known as Sam Ranizai. From Sam Ranizai to the Swat river, 
where it enters British territory at the Fort of Abazai, the hills 
arc held by the Utman Khel tribe, who also occupy the country 
on the right bank of the river as far as Bajaur and the limits 
of the Mohinands. A small section of the Utman Khel is settled 
in the north-western corner of the Yusafzai sub-division within 
the British border, but the Utman Khel of British territory liave 
long ago severed their connection with the independent portion 
of their tribe. The Utman Khel do not belong to the Yusafzai 
tribe, tho western boundary of whose territory is formed by 
them. The country lying hetwmen the Swat and Kabul rivers 
is held by Llohraand tribes who extend north up to the range 
that flanks the left hank of the Knnar river, and to the west as 
far as Jelfilahad and the Shinwaris. Taking them in the 
order as they lie from tlio Swat river to the Kabul, the 
following sections of the Mohinands border on the Peshawar 
district — the Burhan Khel and Isa Khel, the Halimzai and 
the Tarakzai. South of the Kabul river, in immediate proximity 
* to the British territory, live the Mullagoris, wdiose settlements 
terminate near Jamriid at the mouth of tlie Kliaibar Pass. They 
are, or rather were in former days, a vassal clan of the Mohmands 
who immediately to their west hold the Shilman valley. Nest 
to the Mullagoris, and completing the chain of independent tribes 
V round tho Peshawar valley come tho Afridis, who are divided into 
the three great sections of the Khaibar Afridis, the Aka Khel, and 
the Adam Khel. The Khaibar Afridis touch the Peshawar border 
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only along the sliort line extending from Spersaug, a little to 
tlie north of Fort Jamiud to the point where the Bara river 
leaves the hills. Their settlements extend in a long, wedg-e 
westwards up to the Sufaid Koh, and comprise the Khaibar 
valley, the Bazar and Bara valleys, and the plateau known as 
Maidan. To the north of the Khaibar Afiidis come the Shin- 
waris with whom we have little to do, the section that inhabits 
the Loargi plain near Landi Kotal excepted. 'I'his section 
receives a subsidy from the British Government in connection 
with the Khaibar Pass arrangements, of which more hereafter. 
From the Bara river to the mouth of the Kolurt Pass tho hills 
are held by the Aka Khel Afridis, while from the Kohat Pass 
eastwards live the Adam Khel. 

Omitting the comparatively insignificant clans of the 
Gadiins, Utman Khel, and the Mullngoris, the tribes round the 
Peshawar district fall ethnologically and to some extent politically, 
into three main divisions; first, the Yusafzai tribes (of wbom the 
Gaduns for all practical purposes form a portion) from the Indus 
river to the Swat river; next the klohmands from the Swat 
river todhe Kabul river; and lastly, the Afridis. Between the 
Yusafzaia and Mohmauds the connection, such as it is, of 
descent and of historical tradition, is more close than of either of 
the two with the Afridis. There can bo little doubt that tho 
Mohmands and Tusafzais jointly emigrated to their present 
settlements from the interior of Afghanistan, while there is every 
reason to believe that the Afridis have held tho country they at 
present occupy from much earlier times and very probably 
belong to a different branch of the Afghan nation; on the other 
hand, internal evidence, afforded by .the language, customs, and 
constitution of the tribes, as well as direct liistorical accounts, 
point to the conclusion that the Alohmaiids and Yusafzai? form 
an offshoot of the western Afghans of whom tho main body are 
now known under the collective name of Duranis. It should bo 
added that the whole of that part of tho Peshawar district, 
which lies north of the Kabul river from Attock to Fort Michni, 
is occupied by tribes who are more or less clo.sely connected with 
the independent Yusafzais by descent or association. Tho 
section of the Yusafzais holding the Yusafzai sub-division of 
Peshawar is allied to the clans in the Icippcis of Hashtnagar and 
Doaba ; a portion of the Mohmands too is settled in the south- 
western corner of the Peshawar tahsil in immediate contact 
with the Afridis, The relations between the British and inde- 
pendent Yusafzai are, however, much closer and more intimate 
than between the hill Mohmands and those in tlie Peshawar 
district, and the footing on which the Yusafzai settled in British 
territory stand towards their neighbours in the hills has had an 
important bearing on the management of that part of the 
border, and on its history. 

It will probably be sufficient to give only a brief sketch of 
our relations with the frontier tribes on the Peshawar border 
6mce annexation of the Punjab. 


¥ 


T 


V. 
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Turning- to the Yusiilzai tribes that live along the frontier 
line from the Indus to Swat, the chief cause of any difficulties 
with them since our occupation of the Peshawar valloy has been 
directly or indirectly due to the presence of a colony of Hindus- 
tani fanatics in their midst. 

This colony owes its lise to one of ttioso adventureis who 
under the guise of spiritual leaders have so often plunged the 
Peshawar valley into bluod'hcd and confusion from the days of 
the Moghal Empire down to recent day.s. About the year 1823 
ono Siiyad Abniad Shalij a llindustani of Bareilly, made bis 
appearance in Yusafzai. He uas u inidla by profe.-i.sion and had 
procceilcd to Mecca in iiis \onth. 'riicre i.s no duuht that during’ 
his rcsidouco in Arabi.i lie' adopted tlie tcnet.s of the Wahiibi 
sect, whiedi he oudeav^uved to enforce and e.xteud iu after life, 
whenever a safe op]ini tumry to d) so offered itself. About the 
time of bis return iriuu Mecca the influence of the Sikhs over 
the Peshawar valk-y had comiiienced to exert itself and it 
appeared likely that .Muhuiniuadau rule in the valley would 
give way before the armies of iianjic Singh. There was natur- 
ally considerable excitement among the Mnhaiumadans in 
consequence. Say ad Ahmad took advantage of the stiite of 
affairs to arrive on the scoiu- with al>out 400 followers whom he 
had recruited among the iluhamuiadlaus of Bengal and 
Hiudustau. Ho came iit time to raise the spirits of the 
Yusafzais which had been lowered by a crusbing defeat they 
had received from Hanjit Sitigh at the battle of Nowsbera. 
Sayad Ahmad raised the .standard of a Jehad. Animated by a 
spirit of fanaticism and the dcsiie of freeing Pcsliawar from tlio 
Sikh oppressors, numerous bauds of ill-oisoipliued levies drawn 
from the people of the country were .soon at bis disposal. A 
nucleus of reliabjo disciples was at the same time formed in his 
body of Hindustani followers who were soon increased by recruits 
till they numbered 900 men. In addition the .Sayad received 
support, both open and secret, from the B-arakzai rulers of the 
Peshawar valley who had been reduced to the position of 
tributary governoi-s by tho Sikhs. In 1827, Sayad Ahmad made 
his first attempt to expel the Sikhs, but was defeated owing to 
the treachery of the Barakzai Sardiirs. He fled to Swat, 
proceeded thence to Buner,and ultimately took up his residence 
at Panjtar, the stronghold of the Khudu Khel chief, Fatteh 
Khan. In 1828 he had extended his power over the whole 
country north of the Kabul river. In 1829 he successfully occu- 
pied Peshawar. His career, however, now came to a close. 
Unwise in the hour of victory he endeavoiu’ed to introduce 
Wahabi practices, lie ouforced the Muhammadan law with 
much rigour, and interfered with the national Pathaii customs 
to which the people clung with teu-acily, opposed although they 
might be to tho precepts of Islam. His following of Hindus- 
tanis who were scattered over the country in small detach- 
ments had also made themselves objectionable by acts of 
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oppression and by assuming; the airs of a body of conquerors. 
It is probable that the disgust and dislike with which the 
Pathans in the Peshawar valley came to view their deliverers 
was much owing to the fact that they feared they had only 
exchanged masters, and that Sayad Ahmad would take the place 
of the Sikhs and endeavour to found a government based upon 
his band of Hindustani, and coiisequently alien, fanatics. So 
long as the Sayad was instrumental in freeing them from the 
Sikhs the sympathies of the Afghans were with him. As soon 
as the enemy had retired for a time the instinctive hatred of 
the Afghans to the foreigner turned itself against Sayad Ahmad. 
A kind of Sicilian Vespers was accordingly arranged, and at a 
given signal — the beacon fire on the brow of the Karamar cliff, 
which stands out boldly over the Yuafzai plain — every 
Hindustani throughout the valley was murdered wherever 
found. The Sayad, who at the time was iu Panjtar with a small 
but compact band of followers, escaped cis-Indus. After wan- 
dering about the Hazara hills he was eventually attacked by the 
Sikhs at Balakot. He himself was killed and his band was 
almost annihilated. The remnant fled to the Utmanzai village 
of Sitana. The village had been made over by the Utmanzai as 
a religious grant to a family of Sayads, whose head at the time 
was one Akbar Shah. He had served as treasurer and councillor 
to Sayad^ Ahmad, and on this account he willingly allowed the 
Hindustani fugitives to gather round him. Here they settled 
and established a fort, the garrison of which received accessions 
from fanatics iu Hindustan and Bengal. A regular system of 
forwarding stations was established which formed a chain of 
communicatiou between the colony and its supporters, and men 
and money were forwarded from the depots of India to Sitana 
by means of regular postal services. 

Led by a spirit of fanaticism, the colony of Sitana took an 
active share in any disturbance that occurred in their neighbour- 
hood on the Hazara and Peshawar borders. The first occasion 
of oar coming into collision with the Wahabis occurred in 1853, 
after an expedition against the Hassanzai on account of the 
murder of two officers of the Salt Department. The Hindustani 
fanatics co-operated with the Hassanzai, and accordinglv, in 
January 1853, a small force crossed the Indus and destroyed the 
Hindustani fort of Kothi. In 1857 this part of the border did 
not escape the contagion of the mutiny. There were slight 
disturbances with the Khudu Khel, led by their chief Mukarrab 
Khan. One or two British villages also proved refractory, and 
eventually an attack upon a British Officer by Mukarrab Khan 
aided by a contingent of Hindustanis, led to a regular expedition 
directed against them. In 1 858 the Khudu Khel country was 
^aversed by a British force which met but little opposition 
ihe strongholds of Mukarrab Khan were burnt and a fort of the 
Mindustdnis at Mangaltana, near the crest of the Mahaban 
Kange, was destroyed. Another column moved on Sitana itself 
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The Wahabis were defeated with much slaughter, and the Chapter V, B- 
Utmanzai and Gsidui's were compelled to sign an agreement not military and 
to admit '‘he Hindustanis into their limits, and to resist any Frontier, 
other ti'ibe that might endeavour to re-instate them in their Frontier adminis- 
former position. The Wahabi.s then settled at Malka, a village tration, 
in Amazai territory on the northern slopes of the Mahaban. 

During the autumn of 1862 and the ensuing cold weather 
they again commenced to give trouble, and a detachment in 1863 
re-occupied Sitana, the Gaduns and tribes of the neighbourhood 
generally giving them covert assistance. The time had arrived 
when it became absolutely necessary again to have recourse 
to military operations, as the excitement among the tribes was 
spreading on both sides of the Indus, and delay in eSectually 
ridding the frontier of the chronic cause of disturbance — the 
Hindustani fanatics — might have encour.aged other tribes to 
action, and possibly the opportunity might have been lost for 
putting an end to the persistent irritation on the border. It 
was determined to settle the matter once for all by proceeding 
to attack the Wahabis in such a manner as to cut off their line 
of retreat towards the north, for which purpose it was decided 
that a British force should proceed from the Ghamla valley to 
the north of Malka. On the 9th of October 186.8 the troops 
started with this object from British ynsafzai. In proceeding 
to occupy the Ambeyla Pass, which just skirting the limits of tlio 
Buuerwals loads into the Chanda valley and so on to Malka, an 
' unavoidable delay which occurred at the crest of the puss gave 
the clansmen time to collect. An impres.sion, fostered by the 
enemies of the British Government within and without the 
border, had got abroad that the British intended to occupy 
Buncr and thence march into Swat ; and soon a formidable 
number of fighting men collected from far and near, under the 
leadership of their chiefs and maliks to resist the progress of 
the troops. The pressure of public opinion was such that the 
Akhund of Swat (of whom a short account will be found below) 
was obliged against his better inclination to lend his influence in 
support of the opposition. The conflict assumed large dimen- 
sions. Tribesmen from the furthermost settlements of the 
I Yusafzais made their appearance at Ambeyla, and the expedi- 
tion eventually resolved itself into a determined struggle between 
the British on the one hand and the independent Yusafzais on 
tbn other, among whom, as was natural from their proximity to 
the scene of action, the men of Buner, tho Mahaban, and Swat 
, bore the principal part. From 15.000 to 20,000 fighting men 
were collected, and for six weeks the British troops were fully 
occupied in holding their own on the crest of tho pass. At the 
same time the LFtindn Khel in British territory became restless, 
and the Mohmimds seized the occasion to attack the Peshdwar 
* District in force. Eventually the coalition of the Ynsafzai 
tribes was broken up after severe and continuous fighting, in 
which a large number of the Hindnstdnis themselves were killed. 
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Chapter V, B. In time the tribes bec-ime lUsheartenf d, the combiuation broke 

up, and on the 17th of December, their allies having been 

defeated or having left tlie field of their own accord, tired of the 

_ . . contest, the Bnuerwal.s submitted. They agreed to dismiss the 

tration. fighting men oi all kinds ccdlected rt uiid the Ainbeyla rass ; to 

send a party to destroy Malka, which rvonld be accompanied by 
British officers and such escort as might be considered neces- 
sary ; and to expel the Iliiidustilnis from the territories of the 
Buner, Chamla, and Amav.ai tribes. Their engagements were 
carried out, and on the 22nd of December Malka was destroyed. 

It appears that the greater part of the Hindustani fanatics 
then fled into tlie t'higharzai country, Their position, how- 
ever, was by no mean.s coinfoitai h- The people amongst whom 
they dwelt uiado tlumi pay dcaily for the protection afforded 
them and for the supplies they leccived. They oouimeiiced to mix 
themselves up with local factions, and in Fi brnary 1868 about 
‘ 400 or SCO of tlieii fighting men marclied to Buner in support of 

the party oppo.sed to the Akhnnd of Swixt. This move was fatal 
to them. At a distance they might have been tolerated by the 
orthodox party, and in iiuie possibly have regained their 
prestige ; but now the Akhuud lost not a nioinent in exerting 
all his influence to get rid of what he well knew would be a 
fruitful source of trouble to him. The leader of the party in 
Buner, to whose assistance the Hiudiistaiiis had come, was 
assassinated, and the fanatics, thus deprived of local support, 
were immediately ordered to leave Bniier. In their retreat 
large numbers of the fugitives were killed by the Bunerwals ; 
the remainder fled to the Cliigharzai. The power of the Akhund 
was naturally iricrea.sed by Ins c.omplete trininpli over the rival 
faction in Buner, anil the Cbigliarzai by bi.s order expelled the 
Wahabis. For a time tliey wandered about in the bills on 
both bai.k.s of the Indus to tho north of the Black Mountain. 
At last they threw themselves on tin' mercy of the Hassanzai, 
who allotted them some land near the village of Palosi, which 
is on the right bank of the Indus, from 15 to 20 mih.s north of 
Darband. They resided therein peace till 1888, when in the 
course of the Black iloiintaiu Jixpeditiou of that year they 
were driven ^undoubtedly against the wishes of their more 
intelligent leaders) to join in the opposition to our troops by 
the very conditions of their existence and as the logical conse- 
quence of their professions which commit them to hostility against 
a non-Mnsealman power. At Kot Khiii, a body of some 200 
Hindustani fanatics made a determined charge and were 
annihilated to a man. Their mud fort at I’alosi was destroyed 
and the colony moved to Chigharzai limits where for some years 
they lived on sufferance. In 1891 the Black Mountain Expedi- 
tion of that year gave them a fintber ta-U' of tln^ breech-loader 
in their night attack on GhaziUot whicli failed signally and 
disastrously. For two or three years the Hitidnstanis^ much 
diminished in numbers and prestige, lived trans-Indus north- 
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east of Buner, The ChitrAl Relief Expedition has not failed to Chapter V,B. 
produce its profound effect, as elsewhere in the hills north of Military and 
the Peshawar District, so here also, and one of the symptoms of Frontier, 
the change which has come over the Yaghistan is apparent in Frontier actmiuis- 
the open submission of Feroz Shah, grandson of tliat Akbar tration. 

Shah, vide- page 261, who was the right hand of Syad Ahmad 
Shah, the founder of the colon}'. Feroz Shah has severed him- 
self from the fanatics, has made liis submission to Government, 
and has received permission to return to Sitaua (whence he 
and his family have been exiles for 38 years), provided the 
Utmanzai and Gadun tribes make themselves responsible for his 
good conduct tb.ere. 


The Hindustanis still receive some money and a few recruits 
from India, chiefly Bengal and tlic North-Western Provinces, 
but warned by their misfortunes they carefully abstain from 
interference in tribal p'difics or with Ilritish subjects and British 
interest, and their luhavionr give.? no cau.so of complaint. 
Apparently their wish is to live in ipi,. t and comfort upon the 
contributions of the laitlifui in JJ ned'' o.-iii and not to come into 
hostile contact with us unless fibsoii r.^ly driven to it by the 
exigencies of their existence. 

The following brief rcmark.s arc suflBeient to bring Jilr 
Merk's account of the Ilindustanis up to date (1898). In 1898 
they moved back to a site within Amazai limits close to Malka, 
their old location, in contravention of the agreement executed 
by the Amazai clan on 11th January 1864. During the attack 
on the Mdlakand in July and August 1897 and the subsequent 
operations in Upper Swat the younger members of the com- 
munity went across and joined the Buuerwals against us, but 
Muulvi Abdulla, the leader on the whole, observed a fairly 
correct attitude, declaring that he wouhi not attack the British 
unless they entered tlm country where he was living. ^Vllen 
General Sir Bindtui Blood entered Buner in January 1898 
the Hindustanis prepared to resist onr troops, but on tho collapse 
of tl.'O Buner oppositiuu after the capture of the Tanglia Pass 
.above Sanghau they fled across tho Barandu river into Uhaghar- 
zai country wher(> it is nnder'.tood that tliey intend to take up 
their permaneiit residence. Under the circumstance.s it was 
not deemed necessary to take any action against the Amazai in 
regard to their breach of the agreement of 1864. 


Since the Ambeyla Expedition the Yusafzai tribes, as a 
whole, have not come into collision with the British Government 
again, the lesson they received at \mbeyla having been suffi- 
cient warning to them, it seems, to keep on good terms with us. 
But in isolated instances the misconduct of individual sections 
of the Yusafzai tribes has led occasionally to the rupture of our 
relations with them and even to minor coercive operations. 
Thus, taking the tribes as they come from east to west, the 
Gaduns gave some trouble on the Yusafzai border in 1869-70, 
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in the form chiefly of raids and cattle robberies unatteiidou 
with bloodshed. Eventually, however, they submitif-u m 1870 
after they had been blockaded for some month.?, and .since then 
they have behaved tolerably well. The Khudu Khel have given 
no cause for complaint; the tribe is much dependent on British 
territory for its supplies. It is entirely open to attack from the 
direction of Peshiiwar, and the attention of the clan was long 
fully occupied with a remarkable struggle that it has carried on, 
for thirty years, with Mukarrab Khan, its chief. It would be 
beyond the scope of the present note to give the details of this 
struggle. It is enough to say that after a series of vicissitudes 
IMukarrab Khan found himself an exile at the conclusion of an 
internecine war which has lasted for more than a generation, in 
the course of which ho was guilty of an unprecedented act by 
the slaughter of a Khudu Khel jirga in 1873. He died in 1889 
and his family are still exiles and their political power extinct. 

The Khudu Khel and Gadun joined in the outbreak in 1897’ 
but their opposition was but half-hearted, and when called upon 
to make reparation under threat of an expedition they promptly 
came in and paid up the fines of guns and cash imposed on 
them and surrendered the standards of Dagi, Totalai and 
Uhinglai and Gaiidaf and Bisah, their principal villages in De- 
cember 1897. 

T’he men of Buner behaved well from the date of the termi- 
nation of the Ambeyhi Expedition up to 1SG8, when in the 
prosecution of a private feud a party of the Ashuzai came 
down and burnt the village of Pirsai in the Sudhum valley in 
British territory. A blockade was estiiblislu d, and in April 
1869 they came to terms, rebuilt the de.stroyod vllage, and 
paid a fine to the British Government. 'I'heir conduct was 
good till 1877, when a serious raid was committeil by the 
Ashiizai, Daulatzai and Nurazai sections cf Buner on the 
border villages of the Sudhum valley. Several of the villagers 
were killed, but the inhabitants of the valley rallied and 
severely punished the raiders, who retired with a loss of 21 
killed, 30 wounded and 14 prisoners. The raid was no doubt in- 
stigated by Ajab Khan of Ghargullai, a village in Sudhum. His 
father, although not one of the recognized Khans of Yusafzai, 
had attained the position of a chief by his force of character 
during the troubled times that preceded the annexation of 
the Punjab. His son had inherited the determined will and 
the bold and dangerous instincts of his father. For many 
years all matters connected with the Bun4r fiontier had more 
or less been managed by this chief ; but finding that ns the 
tribes came to know us better, ami as our hold over them grew 
more firm, his personal importance was declining, he deter- 
mined to create complications on the border which would bring 
him into notice, as he fully expected that he would be 
employed in allaying the stnrm that he had raised, and would 
acquire great credit thereof. With this object he incited 
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the Bunerwals to make an attack on the Sudhum valley. He Chapter V, B. 

was, for this offence, tiied and sentenced to death, and was a d 

executed at Peshawar in June 1878. There can be no doubt Frontier. 

that this vigorous measure has produced a deep impression on _ j • • 

the Pe.shawar border. Unfortunately many of our complications tration*'^'" mmis 

with the border tribes have been due to the intrigues of those 

who, as British subjects and as profiting largely by the generosity 

of their Government, should be the first to aid that Government 

in its policy. The step that was taken in bringing the man to 

justice who had been guilty of the bloodshed of British subjects 

has had, eUewhere as well as near his home, an excellent effect. 

With regard to the Bunerwals they were blockaded, and in Sep- 
tember 1877 the Nurezai and Danlatzai sections made their sub- 
mission, and in April 1878 the Ashuzai surrendered the property 
they had carried off, and a final Settlement with the Bunerwals 
was effected, In 1885, owing to a dispute over a woman, the 
Bunerwals burnt the exposed British vdlage of Pirsai ; Buncr 
was blockaded, and after a tedious struggle as to who could 
hold out longest, the blockaders or the blockaded, the Bnuer- 
wals gave in and peace was restored towards the end of 188G. 

Though they held aloof during the Chitrai Relief Expedi- 
tion of 1895, probably because their lashkar could not assemble 
in time, the w»steru sections took a leading part in the attack 
on the Malakand in July-August 189/, and men from most 
of the other sections, except perhaps the trans-Indus Chaghar- 
zai, joined in. They also opposed General Blood’s advance 
into Upper Swat at Landakai on 16th August, where it is said 
that they suffered severly. An opportunity was given to them 
of making reparations for their unprovoked attacks on our 
troops, but as they failed to comply with the terms offered. Sir 
Bindon Blood advanced on 7th January 1898 with a force of 
7,315 men into the Salarzai country, capturing the Tangha Pass 
above Sanghan with a loss of one man ouly. Colonel Adams of 
the Guides advanced on the same dav by the Pirsai route, and 
General Jeffreys subsequently crossed the Ambeyla Pass into 
Chamla. The whole Buncr valley, except the country of the 
Chagharzai which was excluded from the operations, was 
thoroughly opened up. The submission of the clan 
was abject and complete, and the fine imposed on 
them as shown below was realised in full before the force 
left the country on 19th January. Thus was the false impres- 
sion of the strength of the tribe due to the opposition encounter- 
ed at Ambeyla in 1863 dissipated, and it is now believed that the 
stout resistance then offered proceeded largely from the Swatis. 
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Chapter V, B- An interesting report on t1ie Buddhist remains, which are 

Milit^yand “’ifnerons in the valley, especially at Tursah, B^ai Girazai, 
Frontier. Takhtahand and Bampokha was prepared by Dr. Stein, 
Frontier adminis- Principal of the Oriental College, who accompanied the force, 
tratien. 

Proceeding now to the remaining- section of the Yusafzai 
country before reaching the Utman Khel, it will be sufficient to 
note briefly that .since the days of the mutiny, with the excep- 
tion of a small complication, which will be noticed hereafter, our 
relations with the inhabitants of Swat, and more especially with 
that tract called Sam Ranizai, which borders immediately on the 
Peshawar District, have been fairly friendly. For the last 
generation the Swat valley has been under the dominant influeuco 
of the well-known spiritual leader, commonly called the Akhund 
of Swat. He was born about the year 1794. At an early age 
he was remarkable as a sober and pious lad with a decided taste 
for a life of religious seclusion. AVhen he had reached the age 
of 18, he first learnt to read and write, and turned his attention 
to the rudiments of his religion. For somo time ho wandered 
about as a tolib-ul-ilin or religious scholar, and eventually took 
up his residence, about the year 1816, at a lonely spot on the 
bank of the Indus below the small village of Beka. and 
there built for himself a small hut of camel thorn. He led a 
life of austerity, seclusmn and meditation for a period of twelve 
years, during which his iaino us a saiut, under the name of the 
hermit of Beka, spread gradually throughout Eastern Afghan- 
istan. In 1835 he joined the Amir Dost Muhammad Khan in 
an attack on the Sikhs, bringing with him a body of fanatical 
disciples. When the Amir was defeated the Akhund fled to 
Bajaur. After a time he returned to Sam Ranizai, and even- 
tually took up his residence in the village of Saidu in the Swat 
valley. There he lived the life of an ascetic and religious leader, 
deeply venerated by the people over whom, not only in his own 
valley but throughout North-Eastern Afghanistan, ho gradually 
acquired an unbounded influence which, to his credit it should 
be said, he used almost invariably for purposes that were good 
according to his light; inculcating truth, peace and morality, 
allaying as far as he could the interminable feuds among the 
people, and enforcing the precepts of the Muhammadan law as 
far as was compatible with ineradicable Pathan customs. 


The depredations of the inhabitants of Sam Ranizai, which 
they carried on in spite of the exhortations of the Akhund to 
preserve a peaceful attitude towards the British Government led 
to three expeditions in the years from 1849—1852, which wore 
directed against the villages to the south of the Malakand '^ass 
In their course the people of Sam Ranizai woro duly chastised 
Butthe repeated success of British operations opened the eyes 
of the Swdt chiefs to the possibility of a Bricish force one dav 
visiting their own valley, and created general alarm Tn iRf; 

AlW advised that tteLl, chaaoe „£ aatog 
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a stand would lie in appointing one chief to command the whole Cha pter T, B* 
tribal forces. This proposal being agreed to, the Akhund Military and 
selected Syad Akbarof Sitana, who was accordingly installed Frontier- 
asking of Sw:it under tlie patronage of the Aklinnd. lie set Frontier adminis- 
about collecting a standing army and guns, and for a few years 
carried on tiie sfinblaiice of a roughly organized government. 

But his power graiiually decliued, and when he died in 1857, it 
was little more than nominal. The attitude taken up by the 
Akhund at the crisis of the mutiny was favourable to the British 
Government, and does crcriit alike to liis sagacity and political 
foresight, and to his control over the natural impulse of a man 
in his position to incite the religions animosities of the people. 

He exercised all his influence in preserving order. The sepoys 
of the both Native Infantrv, who, having mutinied at Hoti 
■ Mardiin, had escaped fi om Nicholson’s pursuit to Swat, were sent 

by him out of the valley and across tlie Indus. No doubt in 
doing so he was jntrtly actuated by motives of fear, lest the 
son of the late king of Rwat, with the assi.stauce of the sepoys, 
might be able to gain firm power in Swiit and overshadow his. 
the Akhund’s, authority. But allowing that he had a personal 
obiect in view, it must be said that the w hole tendeticy of his 
policy at the lime was (li>tiiictly peaceful. During the general 
excitement of the Aiuloyla Campaign ho was coin]ielled to join 
the ranks of tluise that uppnsed u.s; but as soon as the e-tpeditinn 
was over hcresniind iiis fi rmer attitude, and ever afterwards 
the Akliund adviseil the ]}eojd-> of Swat and Bmitm and other 
independent tracts to bidiave towards us as good neiglibour.a, and 
if they offended tlio Biiti'h Government, to meet such demands 
as it might make, and to comply with such terms as might be 
imposeil. The lie^t p.roof iT' his wise restraint of the evil spirits 
of Swat and Ibnicr i.s the nirnost total imiuuiiily, tor many years 
previous to his death, of that portion of our border from raids 
and other .'■erious offences. 'Towards the close of bis life great 
pressure was put upon him to depart from the neutral position 
he had adopteil tow ai ds the British Government. He, however, 
steadfastly i-efusHd to comply with the requests he received from 
Kabul, aud up to his death iu Jauuary 1877 remained firm in 
the attitude he had taken up many years ago towards the 
British. His death was followed hv a series of struggles 
between liis iddcr smi, c immoiily called the elder Mian Gul, and 
the chief of Dir, both endeavouring to establish their supremacy 
in Swat at the expense of the ‘Ulier. Atone time, 1883-84, 

Mian Gul, with the aid of the cliiefs of Bajaur, who are hostile 
'* to Biihmat-ulla Kiiau of Dir, had gained a leading position in 

Sw'at. Ho died iu ISOO, and it may bo safely predicted that 
the .spi 1 itiial inllnence estahlislied liy the late Akhund wdll be 
far innro durable and widc.s]ircad than the temporary power 
which Ins son was aide to exercise cliicily by virtue of his father’s 
V name. The yonnoer son of the i\khund, called tlie younger 
Mian Gul, lived at iSaidu and followed in the footsteps of his 
father as an ascetic and <a hermit who at least to outward appear- 
ance had no concern with worldly affairs. 
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Chapter V, B. 

Hilitarjr and 
frontier. 

Frontier adminis- 
tration. 


A genealogical tree of tlie fnmiiv :3 oivrn Irlr-.v. llio 
struggle between Abdul IluPFain. aiib d by tin- an( 

Umra Kban of Jandol, and Habu.i.inlbdi K1 dn. ^ ordoi ni tliO 
expulsion of tbe bitter, lut cm fbc ndvni;Ct' f 1 tiif^ C idtral Tle- 
lief Expedition in 1695 and tbe l:dl of 1 n ii! l-.l;:iii be le- 
gained bis position. Tbe sons cf A1 did Ibi'-'am aie now 
known as tbe elder and yor.rgcr i-Iiaii ('.rl',1 nt 1 avo at pre- 
sent no great political infiucrice, tl cnob tliey < -idiaiM \ir to j'osp 
as tbe leaders of tbe Upper ^wai i-s, ib-ylo’e at f-aidii, bat 
the expedition of 1697 sb* wee. tbaf ibe tana as sliriiio ni 
Pir Baba in Euntb-, wliicb nuiv be .a f-nT-. ival of a still old 
Hindu or Bnddbist place of ' td’yrimr.oe. is now of p'cater 
importance locally tbau tbe grave cf tb,e Akbnra.l at fr-aicdi. 


AEDfL GHArm, 
AKllllliU ci 


i 

I* — 

t 

Abdal Ilus^Hin. 
dicil I'SOO, li-'. 


Ai -'ll 
I i I 


bU. 


j n'. 


Abdul Razaq, abas Atnir TT'Ti 

Said Btidah.^li, ugO'l !'►. . -'loil. 

now aged 18. 

■Mi.j.i! Mi'-tIm iibl-} jlt 

U 'I'/S lib I 

f>ul .Sna-'i/;i lb. M ili-idii. 

•c'f.-'l :igf (1 i:. 

In recent years we bad bad noti-rnbln rii tbe Swat border, 
except tbe series of annoyances wbirb led in. bl.aicl) b ^76 totbo 
successful surprise of tbe village of Skbi'brt ]o- tin- Gnidr's, ac- 
companied by tbe late Sir l-onis Cavas. nari. 'i bo rdyr-rt of this 
little expedition was fully attaini d, ibo village laaking an 
abject submission. Tbe Cbitral Belief Ujcpocb'tion of 1695 bas 
no immediate connection with tbe Pcsbawar 1 O-ts id. Sutbeo 
it here to say that the ease and rap.idity with wb.ioli tb.o opposi- 
tion of tbe Swat tribes on tbo Ahilnkand was overcome, the 
crushing defeats inflicted upon tboin and tbe Ijnjar.us, and tbo 
resistless advance of our troops, through Bajnur and L'ir to 
Cbitral, over mountains and passes biilu rto r.nof nqnr'i pd by 
any army since the days of Alexander, })vodiiec- -I a pi-ofonn'd 
impression upon all tbe Yusafzai tribes, far and n'-ar. Tbo 
expedition has once for all brongbt them t^ tin ir proper Ipvol, 
it has dispelled their crass ignorance of their own weakness 
and of tbe power of Government., and from it dati s ,a nerv era 
in border history upon tbo Peshawar frontior. This concludes 
tbe account of the Yusafzai tribe.?. 


Outbreak at tbe The foregoing remarks repro.sent tlio opinirm of Iffr. Merk 
Malakand in July c, s. I., one of the most exporienopd IMiticnl Oflicers on the 
PeshAwar border. How completely the forecast was upset is 
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uoy\^ a uinlt'?r of iiistory. two years a tiood of fanaticism Chapter V>B« 

rising in .Swat iilono- the whole border of the Peshawar Militarv and 

and Koiiiif jJisA and we were confronted with a stronger Frontier, 
and 111010 .t.jI'i.uis ojni.wirioii than we had ever before had to Outbreak at tho 
encouiitor. Tmi port v. hich the M, astern Yusafzai tribes and the Malakaucl ia July 
Gaduns to jk in ill" ririnps of 1S97 has already been noticed, and 
the foiLrwinr; r.'i e by .Mrijor Deane, c.S.i., sums up the history 
of the 11 ’.;. in iret jreak E.l the Malakaad : — 


.'.b ... 1 b -r : .'byl-bT .iaii'iy ilriraarili of the troops in relief 

to b' ill o , !, 1 -i i . I 1 I'l r ■ i t Ho P.iiitii, tl A'-;eut that persistent efforts were 

bjKio oil it r. .1 i . . .1 ' iiiiiiiuoal oboitoiiieut in Swi'it, Bajaur and Dir. 
'i'lie .\.L -. lo o. iJ.i . 1 b ■. 1 - i.'s .i' .1 f.u.itii'ti omhui.ttioii, and to protect 

liiin-olf m ivc I , o ' ■ i' .1 M'." ;'i nil i ay uii't the clans on the right bank 

u: tiio Sil l' 11’, 11 - 1.1 i. . ii'. 1 w.i sucj 'sstul iUid c.u'fied out with fery little 

ti'O'ibl ail L 1.1 11 . '1 , I I ' "..-.s hud sonloil dowu ([uit'tly. However, 

llbJa:tl;l^ lii I'll.--" 1 ’ • '1 . e i " 1 ' .1 /■(', who h.id suddenly appeared 
at L.iioi bill. -!'i 111' ■ - 1 I. • who .1 I'iVi- days litter began giving our that he 

was uu' li i'\ Li I 1. _o • 1 1 . ii.i- " I ' "\ Cl ii'i'l V ii li lb" aid ut hosts of angels intended 

to raisi a ; , ' i L’j in i . ii BliI'.-.i iroops of the coimiry. 

Jlc a iis I'c ' iiil i ' iiii. it. ihc ijcidc. Cut on tho afceniooii of the 
:ir,:h .lioy i. • ■ i. I'l I , . 1 o 1, i 111 - 'I ' II’ "W fr.nii LtU'l.ikai to attack the 

31 .il, ihaiiil, 'liS 1. .i_i ,■ i'l'^ ti-'t <'U lii I. s with ll.igs in their hands. 

Uis ill'll' il ill l 1 ' . ' etc 1. -■ I ' b j me i'.'. 5 'j-'i. I'-'ii.'iii, and soiiio 400 men joined 

him ,111 I ' • , .1’ I "I ii'-Uii- lie il.ilakand, being augmented 

cot 111 I'-- fi'c t A;: ii.i.l B," Ml' 1.1 ."I'l I he hamlets of Firs round tho 

31 .ihih:i'i'h L"j i". H ' I I'c.ii ..lin'd !'■ M ij'H I'c uic, tli-i I’l'litioal Oilicer, to be 

ro.i'ly > 'J t'H'n '> 1 I ' iij 111 1.1 1,'g 1 1 ■ hi" '■ II I'l'.' Ja'i-i/’, but the attack which 

bi..,,i'L 'I-,; I c , . I- i.;" .1 ' I ~ > - nbl 'll!' I il." ill-! Li’o.iiis had hardly 

got iiii.l '1' .1 .'iiu ''! 1. ' b ■ W' ''ill .lit "ij ^ I'c ;d, .in I THUiib.jis of tribesmen wore 

fawcji'iiii tiii’ij.i'- it LUC ii.i-.u’.' cl c 1.111111=-. unit gi> leivn. ll.iiid to hand fighting 
cijiitinui.L the vtii jie iiig.ii. ."id tho losses on liotli sides were heavy*. 

Cli. i.ibiii',' t\,i-.-,ii' ti.ko'.l ili -3 siuno night, and iV.jm this date till the morning 
of tli'O li.t.l of A 1 1 w. i.i'i iti'i u aiL lous by rel.iys of tnbosutsu were made on both 
posuions. 

Oh il , if.. I 01 i... .* 3.1 with Gonoral Sir Bin.lou Blood having 

aiilvcd. iiiJ iiojpi iiij.o.t out "o lii'j reli'jf of Chakdarra, mUiociug heavy lose on 
the cncui i*. 

’I'lie Vu-. if, IJ.'ytH. , ."id III ill Kiiel tribes were gcitcrally ropresoutod in 
tiic au.ick-, oil JI i' i;,.iid ,111.1 ' '..akil irra, ami thov were joined by considerable 
iiumbm-s of Jh'i, 1=1 Ii-i..' ill ! fVsh.L.viu- Disiviei, the Utm.tti Khel villages 

ill Bai.'..ii LUi I i'.iH I 111 it '.'.i.'. 1 .; w wu.li.'cy ihj largest coiiiiiigouts. 


Tu'" b'.-'i- 1 11 I '< '■ I 1' 
upera; iD.i-*; t m dh 

Cil'lktl ILIA 1 ! t ' 

Siiclii:. Xh ) ' l ) -1] i 1 
baill'j oi‘ h I'l 111 <.:l 
UppJi’ S>V\LL, •! Y'- i 1 
hjiiboiission, li'fer'lly ilu-j. 
iiuo bi5 ox[tiai 13 I Uor'3. 


!> ••? Ill iii.-<-‘ jJMck-fi .u)‘l ill tlie -ubseiiUeut 

IS ! 3 >'j kiU'-'b. m-»-l wiiDiu fcil iu ilio assaults on iho 
\ i-y . t.LiatU JicL I bya»lol.ijbiu-fUh of tho XotU (Rattray's) 
111 j 1 nis li '1 I -*i’ Sir Bill' 1 3 ii Blu_) I, wliicli ro^alttsd in tha 
AG Cii Etia.', uii Sjptoiubor and thj iiurcli throagli 
i_ 4 th' i_'ii-;,a)a til t.i 3 wli jle »>t.' S.va". ail Bajaur to 
3ciy uXa-u iho iii-ytOiV ut tlio Poshawar District, and iioad 


Coming Slow Fj tho Uciu.ln ivliol, thoro is lifctla to record in Frontier adtuima . 
rospoct of tiicii’ I’.'lrttiAii s iv.t'i ch? B.* cish kryveminetifc. They 
are iioL a p.tworful or iuihii'iiti.il tribe ; their sabsisteuoe, at 
any r.ate that of th.) e.istoru portion, is largely ^gained by 
bringing the few pi’ij.liicth of their hills to the reshii'ivar valley 
for sale, ati.i by oaiug cat the scanty livelih'ood which they 
derive froui their circuiaicrioed. ciildivation, with their 
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Chapter 7, B. earnings as labourers in tlie Peshawar District. We came first 
„...7 , into collision with the Utman Khei in 1852. Ajuu Khan, the 

FroinSer^ leading chief of the large villaoje of Tangi, lying on the Swat 
Frontier adminis- ri^er ^ few miles below the point wliere it leaves tlie Utman Khel 
Iration. hills, had risen against the new British Uoverninent of the 

Peshawar valley. He fled to tlie Utman Kliel and, taking with 
himself a band composed of their bad characters, in Apia! l!552, 
came down one night and murdered the Tahsildtir of Hashtuagar. 
The Dtman Khel refused to give satisfaction and openly espoused 
his cause. A force visited the Utimin Khel villages lying 
along the border and destroyed them. After thr.t, the conduct 
of the whole tribe remained uniformly good, till iu December 
1876 a serious outrage called imperatively for active measures. 
Instigated by persons of influence in British territory, a gang of 
Utman Khel attacked some coolies who were employed on the 
head-works of the Swat Canal near Abazai. Six coolies were 
killed and 27 wounded. In consequence, the Utmau Khel were 
blockaded, but owing to the exigencies of other considerations 
it was not at that time possible to take ruore energetic steps 
against them. After the close of the Jowaki Expedition, how- 
ever, the Utman Khel villages of Sapri and Bucha wore success- 
fully surprised in 1878 by the Guides, accompanied by Sir Louis 
Cavagnari. The ringleader of the raid of 1876 was killed, and 
full retribution was exacted from the tribe. Since then the 
Utman Khel have given very little cause for dissatisfaction. 
They joined in the attack on the Malakand in July- 
August 1897. The traus-Swat sections submitted to General 
Blood in September while his force was in Bajaur. 

Towards the end of November 1897 a small expedition 
consisting of a force of about 3,209 men was seat into the 
Utman Khel country on the left bank of the Swat river to exact 
reparation for their complicity iu the attack ou Malakand. 

A regiment also marched to Gandheri in the vicinity of 
Pranghar, where the Deputy Commissioner of Peshawar anno- 
unced the terras of Government to the “ Laraan ” Utman lUiel of 
Pranghar, Bucha, Sapri, Nawadaud, Ae , who are under the 
political control of Deputy Commissioner, Peshawar, for their 
share in the disturbances. ’ 


Colonel Reid’s column, which entered Kuz Tofcai over the 
Barb Pass leading from Hariankot in Sam Rauizai m°t with 
no resistance, and visited Total, Agra, Kot and various smaller 
villages of the Utman Khel. With the exeeptioa of ^£0 
obstinacy on the part of the Khauoorai section the firo a 
complied with the terms promptly. J J 


These terms- were— 


(1) The surrender of 300 guns. 

(2) Survey of the country. 
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(3) Formal submission to the Political Agent at Mala- 

kand. 

(4) Free forage for the force. 

(5) Eoad making where requireti. 


Chapter V, B. 

Military and 
Frontier. 

Frontier adminis- 
tration. 


The LamauUtmiin Khel gave i". at once, and complied fully 
with terms auuounccd to them. It was not found necessary 
to march troops through the country, tliough Mr. Waterfield, 
Assistant Political Officer, visited all their chief villages and 
a survey party mapped the country. 


The terms for this section were— 


(1) A Cue of Rs. 2,000. 

(2) The surrender of all breech-loading rifles. 

(3) Surrender of 3i)0 guns and 300 swords. 

(4) Assistance to bo given to Government officials de- 

puted to survey their country. 

(5) That should troops have to visit thoir country free 
forage and fuel would have to be suppliedi by tbein. 

The Uttuiiu Khel villages of Sanglian Mian Khun, I’ipiil, Kui 
Barmul and Ivaraki in tuppah Baiuai belong to tins stock, and 
though they have not mucli counectiou with the parent tribe, 
they have always sbowu a teudouey to turbulence and to 
consider themselves hardly llritish subjecis. The expedition 
against them in 1849, in which old Sanghau and Barmul were 
destroyed and the villages moved to more accessible sites, has 
already been noticed. 'I’hey gave tnmbP agiiu iu 1873 at the 
Regular Settlement, and in 1897 most of the inhabitants crossed 
the border to join iu the attacks on the Mabikand, for which 
they were fined one year’s revenue and forfeited their frontier 
remissions for throe years. The Hashtnagar village of Tangi 
also sent men to join our euemies ou this occasion and met 
with similar treatment. 


South and west of the Utmau Khel lives the large tribe of 
the Mohmands, whose settlements stretch from the Peshawar 
border as far as Kumr to the north and .Jal.Uabad to the west. 
They differ from many other tribes that are contiguous to our 
frontier, in that they posses* kh im or hereditary chiefs, drawn 
from families who from aucieut times have supulied the leaders 
of the tribe. The khans aro appoiutaJ by the Amir of Kabul 
and removable at his pleasure, enjoying from the Kabul Govern- 
ment extensivo ytty/rs situated in the Jalalabad District, or 
Ningraliar. These chiefs ara the Khau of Lalpura, who exorts 
iuflueuce over the eastern Mohmands, and tho Khan or Goshta, 
who, less in degree and power, leads tho western Mohmands. 
One section of the tribe, the Halimzai, receives an allowance 
iu cash from tho Amir, which is paid, to them through the Khau 
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Chapter V,B. of Lalpura. The Molirannd:^, !]ieroi'oi at e uioro readily 
amenable to the wishes of the Kabul G_".- niuie it than other in- 

^i^ontier. dependent clans living" along the llr.:;-}! I'rouiier. 

Frontier adminis- Oul" relations with the may roaohly be (lividoJ 

into two periods, one of incessam h.''~r!,!y and cn'ilhec eoinmenL'- 
ing with the annexatiiiu of tlu! rr"--i!u-o ih)'.vii to Idol; :uid the 
other a period of an almost uni r.-h ai p '.n; a It i- carious to 
note that the.se periods cot resp.i’id ntlh liii; .■similar pliEm ss of uiu’ 
relations with the YustiZoi rrib Iti t.mr, Stic Ainbeyla 
Campaign seems to havob’on rtf'' l iiiiin-- jioiut of our relations 
generally with indepeod-jifc t rd.es alon;;' lito Peslui'.var border 
from the Indus to the Kabul rivc". 

The Bi-itishGovornm’nt iial, li twovi 1 jitjf beroro come in 
contact in the cour-e of th-' \rith i ii ' Aloii.nund 
tribe, when tlie Hi'iti^h fijrc.vs :!d,\'a;i .•■■I to olio,’ .Sinih Siiuj.i on 
the throne of Kabul. Saida" K.i.l'i i\- 1 r.-i ti m power tA Lfd- 
pura. He joincMl tlie 15irak)Cii paatv, tm 1 u'ts coii'm.ju ‘iitly 
driven out, and his coii.sin 'r('raii:i.t; Kiiii-i iu't.dled m his st'tad. 
With the collapse of the Saddo/.ai int"re'!: inloh) 11, Torabtiz 
Khan had to give way to hi-, rival, who n, on ialtiug over the 
Peshawar valley from the Sikhs, wo fouu l as Ivli in of rjilpur.t. 
His feelings towards tlio lJri!^^ll (lovoi’iimout wci'c uarur.illy 
unfriendly, and for a long tiino ho loil or 'd lii-' li istdo 

movements of the ilohmauds. Tlio attltudo of the ti'ibo w.is not 
perhaps without cause. Two mabi s-.a-rious of ilio Hohuiaiids, 
the Tarakzal and Halimzai, hold 1 irg.y/-! /!)■,’ oit the border. In 
those Jdyi/'S tliey wm-e, during Sikli rul.-, iu l.'poudont of the 
civil Governiuent. This w.is, of coui'^o, .i.i uvriingi none -whiclt 
could not be continued vdien wo took <j, "or tuo vall.'y, and the 
hostility of the tribe WH^ due to thru" ro-j iired to con- 

form to the law, to become Unti-di subj.mrs in fact, in their 
jdgirs. Their first inroad occurred in i.K-mciubor lyoO in an 
unprovoked attack on the British viliago of Sliabkadar, organized 
by a sou of the chief of Lalpura. Then followed a series of 
raids, in consequence of which in IS-jl. the llohui.iud vdia^es 
adjoining the border were destroyed, and ior:s were budfc at 
Michni and Shabkadar. This measure, however, did not check 
the marauding incursions of the Mohmauds. In December 1S51 
a large body of this tribe under Saadat Kbun came into collision 
with British troops atlLitta near Shabk-adar and wore defeated 
with heavy loss. Raids, however, contimioJ, and in April 
1852 a second action was fought at ilafta, in which the 
Mohmands were again repulsed. 'I’hey now dispersed and the 
troops returned to Peshawar. In IS.jl the Mohmands of Michni 
again misheh-aved. Some years previoimlv to this, it should be 
mentioned, tho jitrjh-s held by the Mohmands of indopeudeufc 
territory in the Peshawar valley, principally by the men of 
Michni, had been resumed owing to their misbehaviour, and the 
persistent hostilities which the Mohmands carried on tor years 
were no doubt ohiefly due to aa eifort ou their part to wurry tho 
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British Govoriimenfc into releasinn; the i-esutncd Ju I Sot Chapter V, B- 

tlio villages of the IMichiii-TvIolmiari Js were agaiti destroyed, j 

The scene of action w.as now shifted fo the border inhabited by VronS^ 
the irohmand.', of Pintliali on the riglit b:iiik of iho S\v;it river, jj-i-uotier adiuiu 
They committed raid after raid on tl’o Peshawar district, and tnitiou. 
between September IS-o-b and July lso7 no less than 2-1 serious 
outrages were committed with the ohject of plunder aud 
murder; Saadiit Kliaii and his tribesmen hoping that the British 
Government would at last be compelled in despjiir to buy otf the 
raiders by granting /uV/i'r.s- and concessions, especially those that 
had been conhscated. Arrangements for a jiuuitive expedition 
on a large scale against the Mohuiands wcie under disciu;:.K'n 
when the mutiny broke out. 

Notwithstaudiug that the mutiny gave the MoiiUiamL- an ex- 
ccdlent opportunity of increasing their aunuyancej, yd tliey 
showed no signs of [irofiting by it. Their r.uds continued, it is 
true, hut they were not of a more formidabiu nature. I'roia 
the beginning of September 1 857 to March ISGU, o'* serums 
outrages wore committed by the MohniainG, ami the (]uc.s- 
tion of a punitive expedition was again .submitted for the con- 
sideration of the Government of India. "Within live years there 
had been 85 raids cuminitted by parties of an average strength 
of 75 men, in whieh 11 Biitish subjects had been killed, 27 
wounded, and 55 carried (.ff, and over 1,200 head of cattle 
plundered. 'I’lds was exclusive of the 40 minor raids in which 
d5 British subjects had been killed or wounded and 207 head 
of cattle jiliindered. Apparently iu consefjuenco of the arrange- 
inent noted at pnges 80-87 aliovc, a settlement was made with the 
I'arakxai in 185‘.b nniJer which they were allowed to retain 
their M villages in UaiuGai, subject to good comiuct and the 
payment of a light revenue. Fen- the next three years there was 
peace on th(‘ Mohniand border, but when during the 
Anibeyla Expedition the euiis-sarios of the Akhund of Swat were 
scut all over the hills honltring on the Peshawar valley, they 
w’ore successful in exciting disturbances among the iJlohtnands. 

Collecting all lii.s tril)e.smen, the son of the Khan of 
Lalpiira, who was not well-disposed to us came down to the 
border iu December 180:3. 'J'he garrison of Shabkadar was rein- 
forced, and outlie 3rd of January 1804 a largo body of Moh- 
mnnds, numbering some 5,000 men, came in collision with the 
Briti.sh troops. They were defeated with heavy los.s and the 
collection broken up. The Amir of Kabul then interfered actively 
in Mohmand matters. The Khan of Lalpura was carried oif 
prisoner to Kabul and a new Khan was placed in office in hia 
stead. The Ilaliin'/.ai jiaid a line of Ks. 2,000, and wore restored 
to their pip/r subject to gootl conduct aud the payment of 
Ks. 250 a year revenue. Thereafter the section of the Peshawar 
district which borders on tho scttleuieuts of the Mohmand tribe 
was not disturbed up to 1897 by any serious outrage or perma- 
nent hostility on the part of the Mohmauds. Considering the 
conduct of the Mohmauds from annexation op to 1804, aud tho 


/ 
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ceaseless and persistent enmity to tlie British Government which 
they showed, it is very striking to note the almost complete 
peace that prevailed after the close of the Ambcyla campaign. 

It remains to note briefly a few instances in which the good 
conduct of the tribe was broken by isolated offences. In 187o 
Maj or Macdonald, then Commandant of Fort Michni, was 
cruelly murdered by the retainers of Bahriim Khan, half brother 
of the Khan of Lalpura, who had been stationed at Michni to 
regulate the levy of tolls by the Michni men from rafts on tho 
Kabul river. Bahriim Khiin himself has escaped punishment 
hitherto, but those of his retainers who had actually cut down 
Major Macdonald were seized at Dakka in 1879 and met with 
their well-deserved, though long delayed, punishment. The 
Michni Mohmands no doubt knew that some such act was being 
meditated by Bahram Khan, and ns they failed to give warning 
they were fined Its. 10,000, which they paid without demur. 
In the course of the Afghan War our relations with those Moh- 
mands who live further removed from tho Fcshiiwar valley, more 
especially the Khans of LMpura and of Goshta, were drawn 
closer ; but to give an account of our dealings with them during 
the war would bo beyond the province of the present note. 
Suffice it to say that on three or four occasions wo came into 
hostile collision with the Mohmands, the last being at Dakka in 
January 1880. On this occasion our Mohmand opponents nar- 
rowly escaped annihilation. Their defeat made a deep impres- 
sion upon the tribe, and after January 1880 they gave little fur- 
ther trouble on the line of commui\ications to Jalalabad. It 
should be added that in 1879 some Tarakzai and llalimzai Moh- 
mands residing on the Feslniwar border made a determined 
attack on Mr. Hcott of the Survey Dej^artmeut while surveying 
in their bills. I or this offence the gudty sections wero fined 
Its, 2,000, which they have paid. After the close of the Afghan 
IV ur the conduct of the tribe was good, and our relations with 
the Mohmands were friendly up to 1897. There was some 
friction with tho Burbuukhel in 1888, but it was speedily set- 
tled, and a few shots were fired at the Railway Survey Party 
between Warsak and Dakka in 1892. 


Under the Durand agreement of 1894 the Eastern Mohmand 
clans, comprising the Tarakzai, Hallmzai, Burhankhel, Isa Khel, 
Dawezai and Utmanzai, with some sections of the Khwaizai and 
Baezai, fell on the British side of the border. To this the Amir 
objected, and his final acquiescence was only obtained with 
difficulty, being marked by tho withdrawal of his Khasadars 
from Mitai in the Baezai country in April 1897. On 22nd 
November 1896 the of the six assured clans made their 
submission to Sir Dennis Fitzpatrick at Shabkadar, and service 
allowances to replace those which they had hitherto received 
from Kabul and Lalpura wero granted to them. Every thins 
pointed to a permanent and peaceful settlement of our relatiorc 
ivith the tribe, but suddenly and without any provocLtTou they 
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yielded to tbo incendiary preachings of Mullah Najm-ud-din of Chapter V,B. 
Adda, and on 7th August 1397 poured down upon the town of nr- 7 -I j 
Shankavgarh, which lies under the walls of the Sikh fort, usually Fro^Ter!^ 
called Fort Sliabkadar. The small garrison of Border military Frontier adminia- 
and ordinary police held the fort, but the town was h oted, and tration. 
the Hindus' houses and shops burnt — a work in whi ,.'h the ad- 
joining villages of the Dodba freely joined. Owing to misappre- 
hension troops from Peshawar did not arrive until th ; following 
day, but on 9th August the Mohrnands were defeated with loss 
on the plain to the west by a small force consisting of 2 guns 
Royal Artillery, 2 squadrons 13th Bengal Lancers and 
the 20th Punjab lufantry under General Ellis, a brilliant 
charge of the cavalry under Major Atkinson conducing 
largely to their rout and extricating the British force from a 
rather awkward position. To exact reparation for this wanton 
outrage a force of 6,799 men, under General Ellis, entered their 
country by the Gandao route in September, while a brigade 
detached from General Blood’s force co-operated from Nawagai. 

The Mohrnands, whose reputation for courage stands low, has- 
tened to submit, aud the force, e,vcept for some slight resistance 
in the Baizai country at the Bedmanai Pass leading to the resi- 
dence of the Adda Mullah at -Jarobi, was practically unopposed. 

Such reparation in guns and money* as could be exacted during 
the short stay of the force in the country was promptly exacted, 
and early in October the troops returned to British territory, 
having thoroughly explored all the tract ou the east of the 
Durami line. The Tarakzai section practically held aloof on 
this occasion, and their allowances have been continued to them. 

The other clans which have submitted, i. e., all except the 
Baizai and Khwaizai, will receive their allowances from April 
1898 subject to such deduction as may be necessary along 
with the fines levied to cover the damage done at Sliabkadar. 

The conduct of the British villages on this occasion is in 
marked contrast to what occurred in the case of former raids 
by the Mobmands, and they have been fined one year’s revenue, 
except Shabkadar, which has beenmulcted in two years' revenue. 

In the case of all the offending estates the frontier remissions 
have been resumed for three years. 

That section of the tribe which inhabits the Shilman 
valleys lying between the Khaibar Pass and the Kabul river, 
as well as the vassal clan of the Mullagoris who inhabit the , 

northern spurs of the Tartarra range between the eastern 

— 

* Cash fines paid by Halimzai of Gandab 6,600 

Ditto by Halimzai of Kamali ... 1,500 

Ditto by Isa Khel and Burhan Kliel ... ... 2,200 
Ditto by Utmaniai ... ... 1,500 

Ditto by Daudz-ai ... ... ... ... 2,500 

Dotto by Khwaizai ... ... ... ... 1,600 

Total 15,900 

The following arras were also recovered 18 breech-loadera, 77 munle-load- 
ing rifles, 1,070 jezails and 850 swords. 
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Kliaibar and tbo Kabul, !-iib£iilif r from tl.c Bniisli 

Government pince the ivar. The Gc'i r ri-UKiit he ; 

reserved exclusive ruditical n ivitli these snail soctieiis 

of the Molimand tnl-e as; v,a li s '.vith tin ■'--'■.i.-l i In’n le • 1 
above. There is nothing s]'.ieial t(i not,., i e.i i .ini.;’ the iA;.”.!- 
manis or the Mullagori exi- le < ' '-e, the laM r ere lu'i 1 1 ii‘ -ly a, 
remnant of the earlier iur,:ilir;a.:i . d ii'o l’--s;.;uvai \a;l-. y, sn an 
sections of whom lain.Aii.ed in ii-er. } lAsrnr li'i’-ua'i' ijs vTieu the 
Mohmands and Yu.saf.'iai lrih...a cA.iran tl-.o c.'en:' v 1 eiwi i n the 
Kabul and Kunar river.s and tlie Indus. Th-.-ir o’.vii irajltiions 
say that the Mulhigon's aioa seetieii of the numerous, 

but now almost extinct, naiieu d the Bilaziih-. However tins 
may be, the Mnllagon’-) avo to all ]iracticai ] ei ne.scs a s’.'b- 
section of the Mouinand rrihe. Butli th.e hii.niianis and 
Mullagoria remained quiet during the geueral di'lurhances on 
the frontier iu 1897, and the ywangi Shiir-vh . is hi. I r u senoualy 
oppose us, thoug'h they joirsod in sacking Lauui Ki'tt.l. 

The remaining portion or tin:- I'e h.av.otr hfivi'er iimrche.s 
with the settlement of the great .\lrlcli tii' A.' iimntieiied 
above, the Afridis fall into tlnci' nrnii di\i.i(ns kii'Avii n.s tlio 
Khaibar Afridis, the Aka Kh(-l,and th.e Aol.nii KIj*!. Tiio two 
former only have been tiA ated ill the inoe. "Jiie A'hiin 

Khel are for the nn.ist part under tiie r'ditmn! liiMiagenn-iit ef 
the Deputy Conimiimi<. in-r of Kohat, and ru ace, m t o! lln iii will 
be more appropriately given m cniiutctino wnh tlie Kelnit Jti,-'.- 
trict. In 18DG-97, liowevor, the H.> "an Klu 1 nml i ho Kainliu i 
and Kaudan sub-section.s of tlie A--hu Khel have l.ncn made ever 
to Deputy Commissioner, l e-iniwar, in tin ir mlntn n,-, are more 
intimate with tliat district si:ioe tlie tiainl.r d Khwarr.i. 
The Adam Khol, with e-xcc pti"!' o! t! c 'Jiiiii Caila Khel, 
remained quiet iu 1897, jios.-ihlv heciiu ■,<: iMO-;t cf tiit ir camels 
were absent with tine Tuclii Diehl T’orco. 


ihe Kliaibar Afn'ois ami the z\ka Klui differ fi'om, 
all the other clans surroundiuig tlie I'e.-'huwar District iii 
this respect, that during the hot weutiier tlmy retire to the 
cool highlands on the eastern slopes of the iSufakl Koh, 
where in the plateau known as T’irah they occnjiv extensive 
settlements. In the winter they descend to tlm hills and 
valleys on the immediate border from Jamiud to tho .Kohiit 
Pass ; cultivating wliat little araldc land there is ; onnaoiug as 
tenants with the zamiudars of Pcslmvear ; ]iastni'iiio- their 
flocks on the lower hills and grimsy plains at their I' ot • and 
carrying on a larare trade vrith the Pi- ,1.,;', 
wood, charcoal, grass, mats and ror-e ; n -a ie of ti;e ] -uf of the 
dwarf palm. The permanent ludhre.ti , -ns , 1 ; ky.eil-nr Ali i 'is 
and Aka Khel, with a few excf-jnioi,^, m-o in i' o Upper Ikma 
valley and Tirah, and in thdr vints tote lower lulls durun*- 
winter they live practically the life of noimuis. 

_ Commencing with the Klmihar Atu.lis, irmvill be conve- 
nient to note that they are divided into the following duns-tho 
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Knkl Tvh.-'i, ill"' '.'n 
Kn nuT i. ;i!k! tt.."- k 
oeo'jri'i'il ’’n t'. o 't ;■- 

Hi'A' L'.iP- u ■ . 

r.iljiiei'N, r*.L'. It lA '1 


C)n;' f-r 
-r 


lalikdiii Kliel, Sepah, 
i. •'It contact with fhein 


1 W'a 


ar, (liirinp' tv 


hich 


ra.-t‘ i‘ or noiu and fa.illilesa 


■i-ida init iucapahle tration. 
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oi r-nv ]i. Pt; a: ■ • s' , ; -i, ii; r. .-i-.tincr tlu' passaee of a 

tvell-lian' ik d i './: V •“ i ■ r » ■ . A Arc tl;e annexation of tho Punjab 
np tu ill.' c-i ’V. . . 0 ' ■ • .A I'i the .sec ■•id Af^iuin dVar onr ve- 
lalt .i.s with t’.io k .’viililis were of a more or less friendly 

cLaraciei’. 'riif-ro '.v:;-.' ia.-.a s ; ny p' rinanont rupture with the 
Afridis, no", on th'> r .'k- ;• !'pn.i^ r'nill it be paid that they ever 
ro.sr iined fr'.m nir”." .'(lu i. •j'.'.riviit on tliat part of the bonier 

v, .'h!cli i.s (-ivn t.j •.heir o Ul .l.iho: that is to pay between 

■lamrud nn 1 ti n Pha p..;- i :• r,.''a thii vi'i.'T and plundering in 
the Pesl li'.Mr ein, c-.n,-. .;i>.ic'.’.ns. iiu'., it is ucrewortliy that 
wo liavi r Vi 1 Ii 'i'.',. 'k, al with a general tribal 

coi!ibi;iiiti...’i of , •ii'r. ; ' hem in a staUibii'p fight, 

im lia 1 k .e l iiie ' • t. iih i' Y.i'Ci'/. d ti ibes !in>i the 
kb.l'Viand .. The le" '>n ' r rio.. i •- bab!-)- to be found in tlio 

much nmie (k'-aio ii. e. ikait.'i end ve-'tie.=s and turbulent 
teuipere.m ut oi tii • .hi.-.i; , v.-ci.-li muki-s a tribal coalition 
niiiong tli'.'iii a 11 ! .ti.'r of i,;r pr, '.A r diiuculty than among the 
ilolnnaiids or h’l.’ , ik i, w! .. . in'i i-duary leaders in their 

respective /,'n 1,0 i ;k-, p i-: ifu'e in ]iart no doubt to 

tha fact thiu the lih.,i'. i r .■vi'i.i;'-, are in tlie winter almost 
cnti'oly t i n tie Lk-huv:ir District for their 

ini''H!s of •-e.b-i ' ’-.I'', ii. 1 th r 1 h..^ ^,-;;,r;-r S'-’t.Uetiients in the 

Kajuri ]h'in ar.- . , ;i hi an i .-I'd i-apnl atrick from Peslui- 

w. ir. .\ci .'i'.liMi.,’iy y,-,. P|.,,| oniv tube winch does 

not visir K'ljre.i o, ••'!■■ < • ,.;i ’kh.i.iar in the winter, tho 

Aaklia Ki.'d oi i in , .',r veil y ..mi iiaup ’veie llie chief robbers 
and pliii)i.cror.-i i.i Ih liA.v.ir Ijistriei. before tho cotninence- 
lucut of iho-AC'jii.i .-'te'lian War. 

'Wlieu ike wr.i’ iroire rm. -e..' ■'■•■.•id ainrinf- tho Khnibar 

O 

Afridis tiYo 'pavti j. , . ; e ■ r •.hi.-h was. -.e.s iy to siiie with ns, 
and the oiln-r ma'l - e iir". .i e 'Urj with the Amir. The 
lipadiuen of li'..' f ‘div ■ 'v •,•, .''i. call -d in and entered 
into eug.AA’Ui.nts to i . a.., . -jr.i-.iy and peace in tho pass 

and to c 'Utrel t; i' .• i. 'i, r. 'jiving in return subsidies 

fixed on th.i' pcalo in i'.n.'' 'rui-ing tlio lire t Afghan War under 
similar c-i’idii •. iii • . O'.’. ii!!,', la-wover, to the fact that the 

party ir. f o;!, ion i , - - ■,] (•...imi.lcr.ible influonco among 

tile elaup. t .-' ;ir,- o'.'...' ;,_u; 'I,'! md woik with C'linplete success, 
and two exjioiiiii. im f.) tne Ikimir vallcv were uecessary to 
piini.sh ati.icks ujn.'i the iviiaioar road. After the treaty of 
Gaudaiiiidc tlm hfeidiuen and f ri iiesmeu iu opposition submitted 
an 1 came ri to iln.' tirid-li ofilci'i .•., afresh settlement of affairs 
ill the Iv!;.! di.u' Ihi-, m-oig i-.m Ic- in Angii.st 187'd. New engage- 
m-uts wei’.e ein., I’oi nilo ami a ro-(li.sfribution of subsidies 
among the cUuh theinselvts was effected ; the headmen who had 
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been in opposition were recognized according to their influence 
and power in the clans. The arrangements hereafter worked 
smoothly ; and although it was, of course, not to be expected 
. that the instincts of the Afridis should not break out under 
strong temptation, yet, as a whole, the settlement come to in 
September 1879 proves to have in it the elements of stability 
and permanence. On the retirement of British troops from 
Afghanistan it was determined to make arrangements to keep 
the pass open under the independent and exclusive charge of 
the tribes concerned. After protracted negotiations a complete 
jirga of all the Khaibar tribes afiised their seals to a final 
agreement with the British Government in February 1881, an 
outline of the principal terms of which is as follows ; — 

(1) 'The independence of the Afridis to be recognized, but 
exclusive political relations to be maintained with the British 
Government. 

(2) The Afridis to undertake to maintain order in the 
Khaibar, and to guarantee the good conduct of their members, 
in consideration of subsidies to be paid by Government. 

(3) The tribe to furnish a corps of Jezailchis now called 
Khaibar Rifles for the pi’otectiou of caravans through the pass, 

(4) All tolls to be taken to Government. 

(5) The tribes to be jointly responsible for the engage- 
ments thus entered into and for the maintenance of peace and 
order in the pass. 

When these arrangements were complete and in working 
order the British troops were withdrawn on the 21st of March 
1881 from the positions they had held at AH Masjid and Landi 
Kotal. For sixteen years, up to August 1897, the pass has been 
kept open by the tribes themselves, and it is not too much to 
say that up to that date the arrangements made in 1881 
proved to be completely successful ; the once dreaded Khaibar 
Pass was literally as safe as the Grand 'Trunk Road in the most 
orderly district of British India on the two days in the week 
on which it was open for kafdas. 

The border generally where the Khaibar Afridis fringe the 
line has been undisturbed, save by the two night attacks led by 
Kama], the Malikdin Khel, and his gang, on the picquet of Native 
cavalry at Peshawar in June 1881. The act, with a similar raid 
at Kohat in September 1881, was that of individual rufflans who 
were actuated by motives of personal revenge. The raids were 
not the outcome of collective tribal ill-feelicg against the British 
Government, nor were they directed by any desire for plunder ; 
they were unconnected with the affairs of the Khaibar 
and they in no way disturbed our general relations with the 
Khaibar Afridis. Still it was necessary to hold Kamal’s tribes- 
men responsible for his deeds, and suitable flues were levied 
from the Malikdin Kheland Qambar Khel, members of which clans 
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had been concerned in the attacks. The fines were paid without 
difiiculty, and the affairs of the Khaibar remained tranquil. 

Turning now to the Aka Khel, the fir.st occasion on which 
we appear to have come into collision with them was in 1854, tration. 
when they made a determined attack on the camp of a British 
officer situated about six or seven miles from Peshawar, The 
Akakhel were piinislied by a series of raids on their cattle, and 
eventually by a blockade, which so reduced them that they paid 
a fine of Rs. 2,a00, and made a complete submission. Carrying 
on as they do an extensive trade in wood and grass with Pesha- 
war, any exclusion from British territory falls on them with 
great severity. Since then we had little cause to complain 
regarding the Aka Khel, till in 1881 they pulled down a Border 
police tower which was in process of construction ; for this they 
paid a fine of Ra. 2,000, In 1883 they were implicated in a 
daring robbery of borses committed by Kamal, the notorious 
Malikdin Khel outlaw. 

They were also to some extent responsible for the series of 
raids carried out by Ahmad and his brother, the Sepah free- 
booters of Sandapal, and a settlement was not effected until 
1890. 

In the summer of 1897, however, the loyalty of the Afridis 
to their agreements was put to a severe test daring the general 
disturbances on the border which followed the attack on the 
Malakand in J uly. At length driven by the taunts of Mullah Najm- 
ud-din and goaded on by the preaching of Sayad Akbar, the 
Aka Khel Mullah, they decided to join the Orakzai in a general 
attack on the infidel. Rumours of an intended assault on the 
posts in the Khaibar reached Peshawar on 17th August, when 
owing to the weakness of the garrison the Khaibar Rities could 
not be supported by regular troops. On 2ord Fort Maude 
was attacked aud captured, and Ali Masjid fell. At Landi Kotal 
the garrison of Khaibar Rifles made some stand, but on the 25th 
this post also surrendered to the tribal lashkar, and was sacked. 

In September the Afridis joined the Orakzai in the attacks 
on the Samana, culminating in the capture of Sanighari aud the 
successful defence of Fort Cavagnari or Gulistaa. Various 
reasons, more or less far-fetched, were alleged by the Afridis for 
this outbreak, such as the non-surreuder of their absconding 
women, the enhancement of the salt duty, but it was apparently 
duo to the general unrest caused by the delimitation of the 
Afghan border, fanned by that fanaticism which is never far 
below the surface in the case of the tribes on the Peshawar 
border. The aggressive action of the Afridis demanded punish- 
ment which was promptly meted out to them by the invasion of 
their hitherto inviolable sanctuary in Tirah by the force num- 
bering 43,703 men under General Sir W. Lockhart in October 
189 7. 
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The rapid approach of winter rciidGi'pd it nec-'^-'a v fi r li o 
troops to leave Ahiidaii carlj" in Decetrljer and tl;*^ A:r; i- ;:niii-‘d 
heart at the sight of the army r'-tr-'-atiiiq' do'\n t'u' vail'"'. 

Their triumph was but shorr-livo'l, a.-i in iJecL .a-ei- aid 
January the Bara valley wa.s tliori.i''2-lilv ch aied mat aad t'l D 
Khaibar occupied by our troops, aud in March the tribes inadm 
submission, paid up the fiiie-s iu cash fhs. 50,000 and brcccn- 
loading rifles 800, which had been imposed i u ilifui. At tii-i 
present time (April 189S) our troops still held the Kiiaibar 
and our future relations with the tiibo have noD been definitely 
settled. 


The history of the year 1897 shows how inipossiblo it is to 
forecast witli any certainty the course of frontier politics. 
Writing in 1896 after the Chitnil Expedition ic s-'-cnicd certain 
that a lasting peace had been secured, and yet within six 
months the whole of the Peshawar border was in a blaze, and wo 
had to face a combination of all the clans from the Indus to the 
Kurram such as has never hitherto been known. On this border 
nothing happens except the unexpected, and the only safe 
policy is that of the strong man armed. 

It remains to notice briefly the .system of bord n- manago- 
ment iu Peshawar, and the measures that have been adopted for 
the protection of the frontier in this district, which is the largest 
and most important of all the frontier districts. When we took 
over the country from the Sikhs there could not bo .said to be any 
settled government in Peshavrar, except in the area iininediiitely 
surrounding the city and in the Iracts sontli of the Kabul river. 
Inhabited by a turbulent and faimiical j'opulatioii, who w-.-re 
readily assisted by the huge mu:-s of indepeudent clansmen la 
the hills round the valley, the govenime.'fc < I' the Pe-diawar 
district had been a task too diflicult fni- the te acceinplisl!. 

They confined themsplve.s to l-.-vying ivv .mu - v, 1 ;h .‘-{'.'mmioJlc 
severity from the iuhabiiauts cT the valley, ami to preserving a 
semblance of order in tiio vicinity of the Pc jhdwor ciiv, niui Pert 
the more distant villag.'s to got on ns vre 11 as or as 'i.d us they 
could with their neighbours iu tho indcpoirlciit hills, T!io 
latter were almost always in an attitude "f open ho-uilitv against 
the Sikhs, and on both sides a niorcilcs.'c w.nr was carried on. 
For convenience sake, however, a belt of spni-indojicnclcnt terri- 
tory was interposed, aud the chiefs, imsidcnt iu tho Peshawar 
valley acted as go-betweens and ncgctiatoi .s bet ween tlic Sikiis 
and tho men ut tho liidopennent tovrufn’y. j'lu lo appears to 
have been no confidence whatev-er betwcf u the ad.ministrators of 
the Peshawar valley on tlie one hand and the wild and suspii ions 
denizens of tho hill's cm tne other. Undm* this iv-.-yiam the sys- 
tem of the middlemen grew up, wliich at Ihe annexation of the 
Punjab we found in full .swing in I'esliuwnr. Our io-uorauce of 
the people, of their luuguago, customs, fceling.s, and polirir.s, 
necessitated perforce a continuance of this system ; nor was it 
to the interest of the middlemen to do anything which would 
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lead to tlio extinction of tindr lucraiivo functions ; and it innst Chapter V,B. 
be added t'lat t'lc iidie'. 

ari’fui Li'einout, L»'_*C!i''if iii-. 

1i!:o t' V. ^ i 1 


(?■ 


• !t i5iS'*lves for a time i^rel'crrefl this , 

thnv ,v.:c. t„ be treated by tbo 
tlv- d 11. ':’’n.:y are more naturally Frontier adminis- 

■ •u.-Ii fievernn'cnt uniformly is ns traiion. 

10 n, In wever; enjoyed the contld- 

■nt ti'iii s, and tdi they harnt to trn.st, the 
‘ 1 n'l'i-or li; n; o.f Lo-betwc ns was iiidis- 
t tM"(y the trdjes, coniiiiL,' 

Li'h (.'liCof 1 and o-ainiiicv experience of the 
arnt to place trust in ns; 


siow to tii'Covor the! 

"ood as its rv.'j ■!, 

1-1100 of tiio iiidoj' 

I'riri^li GoV'iio.i 
])oiisoblo. lot;, 

into coa tact n iih Ib'i 
ways of the ]hiti--h h 
while, on the otiica- 
gained a inTo intiiiiai ■ acpiainraiice 'vVith all tliat pertains to 
the bordof audits poo.;'!.'. iJnder thoso eii cninstances it gradu- 
ally camo to b-; Ti;(;ogri;<oi| that a change iti the system of border 
managcnn'ii! was m!vi. ,.hlo indewl n quiied. Jdany of the 
middlcuH-n di'i ns exoelh-ui s-mvioe. Ddany again tibused tbeir 
position fo,r jnivate c-mls, nu'l (■vc’n the bt -t were always liable to 
b.-i compro'ti'iiseil by tlie acts of eneujios c-r by the self-intei'e.stod 
f'hnid.s, reliitic.iis and di-peinlants by wliom tliey were surround- 
pd. In this adliti.nid link of connnniii ioation between the 
I’h'onti T tvilies an ! Gi.veri'.i.'.ent, tlun’e \va^, nuiro'O'or, a distinct 
nloiuent of weakuc'i ; itml a-, we came t-S gain a iinner liold on 
tile liovdi'i’ till es, dii et iti r-onad rohitieiis between them and the 
Di itish oHiCor.i Imve In . .i i .rahlhlu d with, ar- a rule, tlio best re- 
sults. In tlie I’e hiiv.ar l.>ir-trioc all u.aiteis connected With the 
tiil'C.s are now coinluored on tlu- direct rcrponsibility of, and im- 
mediately through, lliitisli ollicer-. 


Til-' system of mnnao’enient is hn-ielly this : If any event calls 
for comaianiearion with a. tribi', \]\t‘ jir(ja or representative depu- 
tation of ehioi’s is snmiiioncil to confer with the British officers. 
If a sottleineiit us tlTc.cted, well ami good ; if not, tlien pressure 
is put on the tiibe by a bioch'ade, by repri^aD, or if the tribe re- 
coive.s a .subsidy — and wilii the exception of tlioKliaibar Afridis, 
the Aka Kind and the Skdiniaud-i there are uoun such in the 
Peshawar valley — by rvitldioldiug tlie subsidy, and in the last 
resort by a nnldary expedition. Up till le'.'7, -wheii the condi- 
tions as noted above were abuorinal, liowevcr, it had become 
more and luore rnredy noco.'sary to enforce our demands at tho 
point of tile sword. Trinle between llritisli and independent 
territory has greatly incr. a^i d, ami with tlu' compUtion of the 
railway to Pesli.i'.var coniianes lo adv.ntcc. Large iiuinbers of 
tlie n.o.i of ii'dei'.en lent ti'ri'it.''y lia.ve c'lmo down and se-ttled in 
the I'cslarvar valley, andsnirc t!ie Idwdt Caii.il has been opened 
this is still uioro the- cai'e. Suffici.mt means of liveldiood there- 
fore are being prov.ded tin- the hungry inhabitants of tho hills ; 
while at the same tune a sadden deprivation of the source of 
subsistence to which the tribes are gradually becoming accustom- 
ed will be felt witli increasing severity in iudepeudent territory. 
There is thus every reason to hope that tinder the pressure of 
events the Prontier tribes round the Peshawar valley may slowly 
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Chapter V,B. change their characteristics and become more peaceful neigh- 
, hours than they have hitherto been. The state of affairs may be 
Frontier. summed up briefly in the following sentence extracted from the 
rentier adminia- Administration Eeport of 1882-83 : — 
tration. 

“ During tho past thirty years o*' Frontier management, constant inter- 
course with British officers, unrestrained trade with British subjects, and 
employment in the military and civil establishments of Government have 
greatly altered the suspicious and hostile character of the border men ; while the 
opportunities for travelling in British territory, the improved arinamont and 
organization of British forces, the lessons of the recent (Afghan) war, and the fall 
of two consecQtive Amirs of Afghanistan, and lastly the advent of the railway to 
their doors, are prodacing among the tribes that feeling of despair of any 
successful resistance in the event of colliiiou with the jiower and the resources of 
the Biitish Empire, which is the surest guarantee for the future tranquillity of 
the border districts. ” 

Although this is no doubt the case, it has not been con- 
sidered advisable to relax any of the precautious necessary to 
protect our subjects, and in 1878 the system of employing 
frontier police and militia, which had worked for some years 
with success in the Derajtit, was introduced in the Peshawar 
District. The militia and village levies on the frontier, from the 
nature of things, if well armed and willing to act, are better 
adapted to resist sudden raids or to follow up bauds of marauders, 
than regular troops who move more slowly and cannot be located 
in sufficient force in every village on the border linej and it is 
clear that to put an end to petty annoyances at the hands of the 
hillmen with some prospect of success and at a small cost, it is 
necessary to encourage-the martial instincts of the people and 
to place in their bands weapons with which they may expect to 
cope successfully with their independent neighbours, who as a 
rule are well armed. A committee accordingly assembled in 
1878 to consider the question of introducing a border militia in 
Peshawar. An excellent scheme was drawn up and received the 
approval of Government. It provided for a chain of posts round 
the whole border of the Peshawar District, to be occupied by a 
drilled and organized body of Government servants enrolled as 
a Border police and militia. The garrisons of these posts it was 
arranged should be supported by village levies armed with 
comparatively superior weapous supplied by Government, and 
only in the last resort, if both the Border police and the village 
levies failed to deal with the raiders, would the troops be called 
out. The system thus provides fer a series of rallying points at 
which the armed villagers will collect, who, now that they have 
been supplied with rifles, will be little inferior in fighting 
qualities to the men from independent territory ; and the effect of 
this measure is to spread as it were an irregular corps along the 
most exposed parts of the frontier, which whenever necessary 
can be reinforced and supported by the regular troops. The 
manner in which the villagers of the Sudhum valley repulsed 
e raid (ff the Bun^rwals in 1877 which had been instigated 
Dy Ajab Khan, showed conclusively that our villagers in the 
xnsatzai enb-division were more than able to hold their own 
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against their cousins beyond the border; and on reconsidering CiiapterV.B. 

the proposals of the Border Defence Committee of 1878, it was w-?-T 

determined to abandon that part of the scheme which relates to Frontier*^' 

the erection of militia posts along the frontier line from the Frontier adminii 

Indus to the Swtit river. The remainder of the scheme embraces tration. 

the border from the Swat river, round by the Kohat Pass to 

the end of the Jowaki hills. Portions of this scheme received 

the sanction of Government and were introduced in 1879. The 

concluding part was approved in 1883 and the establishment of 

a special border force of the full working strength recommended 

by the Committee of 1878 for the line from Abazai round by the 

Kohat Pass to Shamshattu was taken in hand. The total 

strength of the border force in Peshawar is 477 men. The most 

exposed portion of the Peshawar District is therefore effectually 

protected by the measures that have been taken. The special 

border force under the Deputy Commissioner for this purpose 

is called the Border Military Police. 

Subsequently in 1891 it was found necessary to extend the 
system across the Swat river and a post was constructed at 
Shahalam Jor to the north of Tangi. The border demarcation 
of 1894 led to the inclusion of the estates of Kila and Asghar 
in the Charsadda tahsil, and it was considered desirable to con- 
struct a tower in Asghar. Since 1883 the forts of Mackeson, Bdra, 

Michni, Shabkadar and Abazai, formerly held by troops, have 
been taken over by the Border Military Police. The last 
evacuated was Abazai in November 1894. Owing to the con- 
struction of the Malakand road during the Chitral Belief Ex- 
pedition in 1895 it became necessary to undertake the watch and 
ward of the Sam Kauizai border, and a post at Shergarh, north 
of Jalala, was sanctioned with an establishment costing Rs. 4,421 
per annum. 

The improved condition of the Mohmand border rendered 
it possible to reduce the Mian Khel post and Subhan Khwar in 
1893, but a small tower between the Bara Fort and Kacha Garhi 
post to watch the Besai route was constructed at Garhi Naarulla 
in 1890. 

The cost of the Border Military Police is at present 
Rs. 73,460 per annum and the distribution of the force during the 
year 1895-96 is shown on the following table. In addition to the 
men therein shown 11 sepoys at Fort I and 17 at the Regulator 
Fort on the Swat River Canal are paid by the Irrigation Depart- 
ment bub are under the orders of the Commandant of the Border 
Military Police. The command is at present held by Mr. 

Stuart Waterfield of the Punjab Police. 
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Chapter V, B. 


Frontier admiiiis- 

once to jirga. The force was also of the greatest"" service 
during the measurement along the frontier at the Revised 
bettlement 1893-96 and in the border demarcation of 1894, and 
it may fairly be said that but for the existence of such a body 
it would have been useless to liave laid down a border of juris- 
diction at all. They also rendei’ed yeoman’s service in each and 
all of the border expeditions of 1897-98, and the courageous 
defence of Fort Shabkadar by a small body under Subadar- 
Major Abdul Rauf Khan has already been noted. 

In addition to the Border Military Police, 1,700 rifles have 
been distributed to certain border villages to enable them to 
hold their own against the trans-border tribes. 

The following note on the demarcation of the boundary of Demarcation of 
jurisdiction of the Peshawar district is taken from the Final 
Report of the revision of Settlement 1893-1898 : — 

SurrounJeif as t!io district is on tiiree sides by tbe territory of somi-iticlL'peii- 
dent PalUati liill tribes, ths border has always been a source of ditfienlty. Kaids 
daud reprisals have been tlie order of tlie day, sometimes varied by punitive 
expeditions, fines and liloekades. Such were ilie expeditions aRainst tlie Mob- 
ntands in 1848-1801, lSo2-1853, 18otj-l8t>4, and the fine of Tls. 10,000 imposed on 
f, ho tribe in 1873. The Utmankhels in Ba'zai were punished in 1848 and 18t5t>, 
and the Kluiduhhels and (laduns in 1S38, wliile in 1803 at Ambeyla we had to 
ileal with the whole of Kuiier ami Swat aRainst us. In 1808-1877, and again in 
1887, owing to the ImriiicR of Pirsai and raids on the Sadhum valley, the Bnncr- 
wals were blockaded. In 1877-78 there was the Jowaki E.xpodition and much 
unrest all along the Khattak-Afn'di border, wliile to the south-west constant 
friction with the Khaibar-Afridis has continued almost up to the present 
time. 

Under such circauistances it is not snr]irising that the actual territorial 
boundary of district jurisdiction has remained since annexation vague and 
indeterminate. At the Eegulac Settlement aline xvas laid down in places, but as 
noted in jiaragrayili 420 of Captain Hastings’ Keport, where the Commissioner 
and Uepiily Commissioner did not wish the qucsiion raised, the boundary 
line with independent territory was then left unsettled, and in lliia slate most 
of the border remained up till the present settlement. Even at the time 
Sir Donald Macnahb wrote, in paragraph 13 of his Reviexv, “ that it xvas a 
matter of regret that the external boundaries could not in all cases be defined ; ’’ 
and as time went on and oiir position became stronger, it was felt that this 
indeterminate boundary of juristliction was unsatisfactory. Just before settle- 
ment the question was raised by the Political Officer in the Khaibar with a 
view of determining the limit of his political jurisdiction ; and the decision 
was held over pending settlement, the Deputy Commissioner, Mr. Merk, 
noting, in his letter Ko. 70 of 1st March 1803, “ tli.at the task wa.s not to be 
lightly undertaken, and was sure to bring to the surface many troublesome dis- 
})Utos, so that it must not be engaged on without reference to the Deputy Com- 
missioner.” 

In the Preliminary Report the question of demarcating the border was 
referred for orders, but before these could issue the actual work was commenced 
with the cognizance of the Commissioner, and during the course of the year, 

December 1893 to December 1804, the xvliole border was surveyed, and a lino 
to niui'k the bouudary ol district jurisdiction laid down. The operations tvero 
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TliQ working of the force has been most satisfactory. Dur- 
ing the year 1895-96, eighteen criminal cases by men across the 
border were reported by the police, and 24 oases were dealt with 
directly by the Border Military Police. The Commandant also 
disposed of 866 civil cases connected with women. &r bv refer. 
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ChCLptCt V) C- reported under cover of Settlement Collector's letter No. 194 of 15tli April 1895, 
, and the border proposed was accepted by the Punjab Government in letter 

Lftnd ajld La.lld 22nd October 1895 from Chief Secretary to Government, Punjab, 

RCVCUTIC* proceedings were approved by the Government of India in letter No. 

„ 4636 F. of 30th December 1895 from Deputy Secretary to Government of India, 
, , , Foreign Department. During the inquiry numbers of disputes came to the sur- 

face, but, thanks to the tact and firmness of Jlajor Deane, Deputy Commissioner, 
they were all satisfactorily disposed of without bloodshed. Two shots were 
fired by the Mohmanda near Michui, but a prompt fine brought them to their 
senses. A dispute at Darwazgai to the north of Tangi about some land in 
which the Manki Mullah was interested nearly led to a serious disturbance ; 
but this was prevented by the courageous and firm conduct of Mr. Waterfield, 
Commandant, Border Militia, and Subadar- Major Abdul Kafif Khan, and 
the thousands of Utmankliels and Kanizais who had collected peace- 
ably dispersed. The demarcation resulted in a considerable addition 
of 4,071 acres to the north of the Maira Circle in Charsadda, and of 
9,308 acres in Koh Daman Sadhum near Bagoch, most of the area consisting in 
both cases of hillside grazing ground. There were also slight gains on the 
eastern border, but against this must be set a loss of 4,610 acres in Tappa 
Mohmand, Tahsil Peshawar. Here the old sliajrds were unreliable ; and as 
actual extensive possession of the waste running up to the hills could not be 
proved in favor of the British villages, it was* considered best to lay down the 
line of jurisdiction in such a way as to divide the plain equitably, while leaving 
lights of user on either side of the line as they were. 

The length of border demarcated from Jalala Sar to the Indus at 
Torbela was about 200 miles, much of which lay in rugged and precipitous 
bills ; so that the task was one of no ordiuary difficulty, more especially 
' as there was hardly a mile of the line about which there was not, or had 

not recently, been some dispute. The border tribes were cognizant of our 
action throughout and accepted or acquiesced in the border demarcated. 
That the survey was effected and the line laid down without very special 
measures being taken for the protection of the survey partie", except in 
two or three cases, speaks well for the courage of the patwarfes and for the whole- 
some respect with which Major Deane had inspired the neighbouring tribes. It 
added considerably to the work of the settlement, but it was an important opera- 
tion successfully carried through. The short length of seven miles from Jalala 
Sar to Torn Sar, between the Hasankhel and Khwarra, which was added to the 
district at the close of the settlement, was surveyed and reported on by Mr. 
Lorimer, Assistant Settlement Officer, and the boundary was fixed by Punjab 
Government letter No. 1224, dated 29th September 1896. 


SECTION C.— LAND AND LAND REVENUE. 

1846 Colonel (now Sir) G. Lawrence arrived at Peshawar 
as Assistant to the Resident at Lahore. The existing farms were 
continued until Rabi 1849, during which year Colonel Lawrence 
was appointed lleputy Commissioner of Peshawar, and made the 
first Summary Settlement. In 1850-51 the second Summary 
Settlement followed ; it was for a period of two years. A summary 
khewat was prepared. In 1852-53 the third Summary Settle- 
ment was made, and continued in force till 1855-56. Captain 
(now Sir H. B.) Lumsden made his Summary Settlement of 
Yusafzaiin 1852 ; it was reported in 1855. In 1855-56 Major 
James made his settlement j it was proposed for a period of 
five years. It, however, lasted for 18 years, and was in force 
until the jamas of the first Regular Settlement were 
given out, except as regards a portion of Mardan in which 
the jamas of some villages were revised, and Tappa Baezai, 
brought under its first Summary Settlement in 
I8 57-68. In 1862 Ata Muhammad Khan, Extra Assistant 
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Commissioner, commenced tlie revision of theMardan Settlement; 
he was followed by Muhammad Uyat Khan, Extra Assistant 
Commissioner, c.s.i., who carried on the work for nine months, 
daring ISdti. Zulfikfir Ali and Colonel Dhanrnj, Extra Assistant 
Commissioner, were appointed after him and carried on work 
till 1868, when operations were closed pending the Regular 
Settlement. The first Regular Settlement of the district was 
begun in 1869 under the supervision of Captain Hastings, who 
reported the results in 1876. The district was again by Punjab 
Gazette Notification No. 2, dated 3rd January 1893, placed 
under Settlement with Mr. L. Dane as Settlement Oflicer who 
reported the results in 1895-96. 

The fiscal history of the district has been summarized in 
Mr. Dane's Settlement Report, and it will be sufficient to give 
the summary here. For details of the earlier assessments refer- 
ence may be made to Captain Hastings’ Settlement Report. 

An account has alieady been given in Chapter II of the 
manner in which he district came into the possession of the 
present Pathaa hiudowuers, and of the method in which the 
area was parcelled out over variou.s tribes. 

The plain to the south of the Kabul river lies on the main 
route between Kabul and India, and so has always been kept 
under the control of the central government of tlie time. The 
richly irrigated area between tlie Kabul and Swat rivers witli 
its rather weak proprietary body has also naturally been swept 
into the sphere of direct management, but the Kliattak hills to 
the south and the great plain across the Swat and Kabul rivers 
had for centuries enjoyed a large measure of independence 
owing to the difficulty of dealing with a rude and vigorous popu- 
lation, Avhich oil the approach of dangers could readily retreat 
into the inaccessible hills bordering their country. 

This radical difference in the character of the rule to which 
the two halves of the valley have been subjected mu.st alw.ays be 
borne in mind, as it explains the relative heavy assessment in 
the irrigated country to the south-west and the light and even 
nominal revenue recoverable elsewhere. 

Peshawar itself from the earliest times has always been a 
place of great importance. Part of Alexander’s army marclied 
through it, and it was held by Asoka and by the Scythi.uuR. 
F'ahian mentions it in the year 400 A. D., and it ivas tiien the 
capital of the kingdom of Gandhara and of the Indo-Scy thian 
Prince Kanishka. It played a prominent part in the first 
Muhammadan invasion and throughout the various Moslem 
dynasties which governed the country, but from the failure of 
the expedition of Bir Bal in 1586 in Akbar’s reign against the 
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hill Ynsjifzai, it is doubtful if the Moghal Emperors ever had 
a very firm hold of the Hashtnagar and Yusafzai plains. 

In the eighteenth century under Ahmad Shah Abdali an^ 
his succes.sor, Taimur Shah, it probably attained its greatest 
importance in modern times; and on the fall of the Duranis in 
1818 it became the head-quarters of the BaraVzai Sardars, Tar 
Muhammad, Sultan Muhammad, Sayad Muhammad and Pir 
Muhammad, who held the Doaba and Sholgira in Cbavsadda, as 
well as Peshawar and the western half of Nowshera. 

In ISot, they were finally ousted by the Sikhs, who had 
harried the valley at intervals from 1823, in. wliich year they 
defeated the Yusafzai at the battle of Nowshera, in which the 
brave Phula Singh, Nihang, fell. 

The best known of the Sikh Governors were Hari Singh, 
Nalwa, and General Avitabile in Peshawar, and Lehna Singh 
in Shankargarh in the Doaba. They had a firm hold of the tract 
to the south of the Kribnl river and of the Doaba, and realized 
a full assessment, which they recovered by keeping the leading 
men on their side by the grant of considerable assignments. 
Across the river their power was small, and they had to assign 
Hashtnagar to Sayad Muhammad Khan as a jdg'ir, while they 
confined themselves in Yusafzai to levying a lump sum of Rs. 
10,d00 a ta'ppa, which was collected by one of the leading 
Khans, to whom a cash allowance or imiwajih out of the revenue 
of the tappa was paid. When this failed there was a punitive 
raid and the regular revenue was supplemented by what the 
troops could extract. 

Captain Hastings Final Settlement Report gives an un» 
u.sually full account of the history of the tract and of the revenue 
administration under the Sikhs, and extracts from the latter have 
been given in the Assessment Report on each tahsil, so that it is 
unnecessary to go into the subject in much detail. The unit of 
administration was evidently the tappa, usually an area held by 
one clan, but m one case, the khtxlsfi tcippo^ comprising all the 
miscellanccus tribes bolding to the east of Peshawar. The limits 
of the tappas can easily be ascertained by a glance at the tribal 
map No. ill, and they still form a very convenient unit for 
the district administration. The revenue of the district in the 
Darani and Sikb times, as given in Captain Hastings’ Report 
is shown overleaf. “ " ’ 
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Tahdl. 

1 

• Duranis. 

1 

Chapter V. G. 

Sikh average Land and Land 

collections, Revenuc. 

1836 — 1842. History of the re- 

venue administra- 
tion from early times 

Peehtiwar ... 

Ks. 

1 2,04,470 

Rs. SettloDient. 

2,58,139 

Nowshera.., 

1,58,540 


Daudzai ... 

78,870 

93.891 

Doaba ... ... ... ... ... ' 

i 

1,27,400 

1,21,65S 

Total 

6,G9,280 

6,48,353 


I 


Hashtnagar was held in jdgir at a nominal value of 
Rs. 1,50,000 ; and the exact revenue of Yusafzai, though roughly 
stated at Ra. 1,00,000, was, for the reasons given above, not 
ascertainable. In 1847 it w’as Its. 1, 24,022, and if this be 
taken as the average of the Sikh collections t'.ie total revenue 
under their rule amounts to Rs. 9,22,375, and tl)at of the year 
1849, according to Form A, page xiii of Captain Hastings' Re- 
port, was Rs. 10,04,771 ; but in this figure apparently the_;aptr« 
in Peshawar, in many of which the value was only nomicBl, 
were included. At annexation the district was divided into 
tahsils corresponding with the tracts mentioned above. The 
limits of these tahsils are shown in the map attached. 

Colonel Lawrence made the first Summary Settlement in 
1849-50 of the whole district, except Hashtnagar and Yusafzai. 
The first Summary Settlement in the former was made in 1850 
by Abdul Hak, Extra Assistant Commissioner, and in Yusafzai 
(except Baizai) in 1847 by Sir H. B. Lumsden, who divided the 
former demand roughly over the ploughs and wells in existence, 
and levied at the rate of Rs. 5 per plough and Rs. 10 per 
well. 


In 1,855 Major James efiected what was practically a Regu- 
lar Settlement of the whole district and assessed Baizai for the 
first time. The records in Yusafzai were summary and there 
were no maps, but elsewhere there is a very fair record and the 
work was well done. Major James’ Report is in print, and is 
a most interesting and clear account of the district as it then 
existed, and his village assessment was excellent. Liberal re- 
ductions were granted in Peshtwar, Dodba Daudzai and Now- 
shera, where the Sikh demands had been very full, and the 
former nominal revenue in Yusafzai was considerably enhanced, 
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Chapter V. C- and Captain Lutnsden’s system of a levy by wells and ploughs 
— - abandoned. He only deal.s in his report with Baizai, as he had 

report fully on Tusalzai, and hence also the records 

ti- . „ » „ there are not as full as elsewhere. 

History of the re- 
venue administra- 
tion from early times According to Captain Hastings’ Form A, the revenue of 

tlement!^^®”'" 10,04,771 to Rs. 7,80,183. 

The First Regular Major James’ Settlement ran until 1869, when by Notifica- 
Sottlement. tion No. 1075 of 6th September 1869 the district was placed 

under Settlement, with Captain Hastings as Settlement Officer. 
The Settlement was a Regular Settlement, as it was held by 
Government in 1871 that Major James’ Settlement must be 
considered to have been summary only. Operations were 
declared concluded in the rest of the district by Notidcation 
No. 1939 of 19th November 1874, and in Yusafzai by Notifica- 
tions Nos. 377 of Ist March 1875 for Mardan and 1012 of 
26th May 1875, for the rest of the Sub-division. As a matter 
of fact, however, the operations went on until the close of 1876, 
Captain Hastings’ Final Report is very full and detailed. The 
Settlement was naturally a difficult one, as he himself had no 
previous experience of the work and no local body of patwaris 
able to undertake the measurements existed. This want, how- 
ever, was more than made up by the drafting into the district 
of large numbers of trained amins from Mr. Prinsep’s Settle- 
ments in the Central Punjab, which wore just then approaching 
conclusion. His records were specially faired, and are beauti- 
fully written up, and the maps in the irrigated and settled 
portion of the district were very good specimens of plane table 
work. On the border, which was then very insecure, the 
maps were more or less imaginary ; and in the Hashtnagar and 
Yusafzai Maira, which was at that time of very little value, the 
measurements were very much out. Though not fortunate in 
Muhammad Hayat Khan, the Extra Assistant Settlement Officer 
in Yusafzai and Hashtnagar, the assessments were done care- 
fully, and Captain Hastings’ personal popularity with the lead- 
ing men in the district, whom ho was enabled to treat with 
great liberality, conduced largely to the successful issue of the 
Settlement. 

The net result of this is shown overleaf, as compared with 
Major James’ assessment and the revenue at Settlement. 
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Tiilinl, 

1 l^rilMARY DEAUXn. 

RoKuiar 

Settle- 

ment, 

1874. 

Chapter V,C. 

Land and Laud 
i „ Eevenne. 

1 Difterenre 

i over 1873, Eegn'ar 
j Settlement. 

1 

1 

1 


1872. 

1 

i 

1 

Rs, 

Rs. 

Rs. 

! Rs. 

Peshawar 

2.74,475 1 

2,51,595 1 

2,50.43 1 

-h 1.839 

Nowshei-a .., 

1 80,2-19 i 

75,870 

74,070 

—1 ,800 

Doaha Daudzai 

1 

1.00,739 j 

1.57,817 

1,91,415 

1 33,598 

Ilashtnagar 

1. 10.185 j 

91,437 

1,09,351 

+ 17.914 

Mardaa... ... 

55.9^2 1 

5t.604 

71,075 

+ 17,071 

Swilbi ,,, 

92, .593 

90,721 

1,07,018 

+ 16,294 

JMstiic! 

f 

! 

7.80, 1S3 ; 

1 

1 

1 1 

1 

8,09,003 1 
1 

+ 8 1,010 


Tlie figures given do not include the revenue on petty 
or ns«igntnents, whieli, according to the report, amounted 
to !!s. 1," 1,4 40 in the district. A sum of Rs. 40,081 was 
remitted in rlie form of favorabie assessment to border villages 
and men of family, and the v.alueof mostof thejVipi'rs was raised 
to compensate the ji'iglrdih's for not being allowed to take in 
kind. In consequence of those measures the gain in the hhnlsa 
revenue was only Rj, lo^oOt], or 7 per cent., while there was 
a considerable decrease under this head in Peshawar and a 
slight reduction in Nowshera. 


The new assossmont.s wore brought out in the rest of the 
district from Kharif 187?>, and in Uashtnagar, hlavdau and 
Swabi from Kharif 1874. The Settlement was sanctioned by 
letter No. 3(3 S., dated 12th June 1877, from Officiating Secretary 
to Government, Punjab, and the assessments were sanctioned 
for a term of twenty years “from the Kharif of 1873-74,” by 
which apparently is meant for twenty years from Kharif 
1873 for ibose talisils where the assessment was brought into 
eti'ect from that date, and for twenty } cars fiom Kharif 1874 
for the others, and it i.s thus stated in the records. The work 
done by Captain Hastings deservedly received tlio thanks of 
Government, and his memory has been peipeiuated in the 
Peshawar city by the erection in 1892 of a marble pavilion ii\ 
the Andar Shahr. 
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The Settlement has worked well, and more particularly so 
in those portions of the district in which a considerable en- 
hancement was taken, where, indeed, the increased assessment 
5 appears to have acted, as it usually does, as a stimulus, to in- 
■ creased effort on the part of the revenue-payers. The figures 
for reductions, remissions and suspensions, and those for coercive 
process issued for the recovery of arrears and changes in the 
Ichdlsa demand are given in detail in the asses.sment reports and 
are summarised below for the district:— 


1 

1 

Tahsil, 

Changpg in ' 
khalsa de- , 
inand. 1 

SuRponsiong, 

Ecmissions, 

1 

Averaga 
number of 
warrants 
is=necl per 
annnni. 


Es. j 

Rr. 

1 

Es. 

1 

Chirsadcla 

— 3,,835 i 

00 

Ov 

-I 

22,090 

167 

Mardan 

+ 7,723 ' 

i 6,203 

494 

98 

Swabi 

+ 7,139 

1,170 

1,603 

66 

Peshdwar 

+ 10,664 

1 63,016 

j 30.835 

208 

owshera 

" 1 
1 

1 

i .>,473 ' 

8.0-lS 

33 

i 

Oisivirt 1 

T 21 ,049 

i 1 

1 

81,728 i 

i 

63,072 

662 


The chief cause of the increase in the Ihnba demand is the 
resumption of revenue-free assignments, which were unusually 
numerous in Peshawar and Ynsafzai, and owing to the fact 
that irrigated land is often, owing to the rapid slope of the 
country, lost by diluvion, whereas only saildb land as a rule is 
thrown up, the losses under the former head are usually more 
than the gams under the latter. Progressive assessments were 
not so inueh resorted to and only amounted to Es. 1,250 in five 
estates in Chdrsadda, Bs. 2,885 in twenty estates inMardan, 
Ra. 1 3o0 in four estates in Swabi, Rs. 25 in one estate in 
Jowshera,_ and Rs. 500 in two estates iu Peshawar, or in all 
Rs. fa,010 in thirty-two estates. 


The remissions and suspensions were partly on account of 
the great damage caused between 1875 and 1878, when the 
Kabul river was changing the course of its main stream from 
the NagumAn into the Adezai branch, but were mainly due to ' 
failures m the water-supply for irrigation. Thus no less than 
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Ks. 52,172 ware su3pea>led, an l R 3 . 10,393 remitted ia Bara Chapter V> C. 
Circle iu seven years on account of failure in the supply, which . — t 
here in dry years is always short, and ila. 3,492 were suspend- £0veime 
ed aud Ks. 4,08(3 remitted iu the Jehaufrirabad group of Working of the 
villages iu Nowshera owing to die collapse of the aqueduct at first Eegnlar Settle- 
Tarnab, wliicli carries the Jui Shaikh water across the Bara. ment. 

Otherwise, iu Xowahera and in Yusafzai the remedial and coer- 
cive measures which have been required are nominal, and the 
revenue has bean collected with great ease. In the irrigated 
tahsils of Chtirsadda aud Peshawar the collections have been 
difficult, notwitbstandiug the fact that iu the latter tract the reve- 
nue has been steadily aud heavily cut down since Settlement, 
while in the former the profits of the Hashtnagar owners for the 
last ten years, owing to the opening of the Swat Canal, have 
been enormous. The result must be attributed, I believe, rather 
to an ingrained habit, which has grown up iu the Doaba aud 
Peshawar since the days of the Sikhs, of paying nothing except 
under compulsion, than to an excess in the revenue demand ; 
while iu llashtnagar the turbulent aud lawless character of 
many of the leading aud richest men, who seem to like being 
dragged up on a warrant .and placed iu detention, is the real 
cause of the arrears. In these tahsils, too, a practice had 
arisen of employing the patw.aris largely and directly in the 
revenue collections, and of working through the zaildars. Both 
of these practices are contrary to orders and are objectionable, 
as when the demand is in arrears there is considerable scope 
for the ingenuity of the patwari in the way of illegal and 
excessive exactions, of which he is nob slow to avail himself. 

For the future this has been strictly prohibited, and general 
orders have been three times formally issued to all headmen to 
the eSect that their first duty is tUe payment of the revenue by 
due date, and that they must rely in future mainly on their 
own efforts, and not trust to the deputation of a tahsil chaprssi 
with the patwari to recover tho demand. In case of failure to 
pay by due date they will be held responsible, and their pachotra 
resumed, or their office transferred to a more capable represent- 
tative. If these orders are acted up to there will be little dififi- 
culty in future in collections, as e.xperience here and elsewhere 
has shown that a firm revenue administration, tempered when 
necessary by prompt suspensions, is productive of loss hardship 
and worry to the people than a slipshod aud dilatory practice 
of allowing the revenue to run into arrears iu the hope that it 
will all be eventually recovered. 

With these exceptions the history of the tract since the General revenna 
Regular Settlement has bean uneventful, aud, iu the case of history since ths 
Peshawar at any rate, may bo desoribod from a fiscal point of R-^galac Sebtlement. 
view as one continuous struggle on the part of the Tahsildar 
to recover as mncii, and on the part of the landowners to pay 
as little, of the revenue demand as possible. There was a good 
deal of diatnrbaaco in tappahs Mohmand and Kliattak dnriag 
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Chapter V,C* the Jawilki Expedition of 1877. The Afghan War, 1879 — 1881, 
~~r j , brought a great deal of money into the district, and especiaily 
^^^Rewnue into tliis tract, in the shape of payments for supplies, carriage 
General revenue Hud labour, and also caused prices and wages to rise to a very 
history since the high level, fi-oiii which the latter have not sunk ; though the 
Kegular Settlement. Qpgjjjjjg. q|: the Swat Uiver Canal in 1885, and the abundant 
hai vests of the three last years, coupled with the great fall in 
exchange and the consequent uncertaiuty^ of the export trade 
to Europe, have had a considerable effect towards reducing 
prices to their former level, if not even below tliis. The open- 
ing of the railway in 1S62 was a great boon to the tract, and 
the recent construction of the hliclmi-Nowshera Canal in 1892-93 
has done much to assure the prosperity of the important area 
round Peshawar. The Khattaks in Nowshera are more depend- 
ent for a livelihood on their pack animals than upon the produce 
of their lands, and the formation of the Cheiiit sanitarium was 
of the greatest benefit to all the hill country rouud, since the 
people earn good wages as watchmen and carriers, and realize 
high prices for their wood and grass and other produce. The 
condition of the whole tract, therefore, has materially improved 
since Settlement, and the only symptom of danger fur its future 
prosperity is the serious denudation of the Khattak hills of all 
wood and grass, from which most of the inhabitants derive 
their main source of livelihood. Something might be done 
hero in the way of tank irrigation, but up to the present it has 
not been possible to work out any satisfactory scheme. The 
question of reserving portions of the waste is receiving atten- 
tion, as directed in paragraph 18 of Financial Commissioner’s 
Keview of the Preliminary Report, and will be reported on in 
connection with the Settlement of the Khwarra protected 
forests, which most of the rakhs adjoin. At present, owing to 
their large earnings as carriers during the Chitrtil Expedition, 
the Khattaks are very well oft'. 

The presence of a skilled professional adviser to the 
Deputy Commissioner in the person of the officer in charge of 
the Kabul River Canal has already been of the greatest utility in 
the elaboration of schemes for improving the Biira and Jui 
Shaikh irrigation, and it the appointment is maintained the 
outlook for the irrigation of the whole tract, on which its pros- 
perity mainly depends, is very hopeful. 

The Iristory of Yusafzai since Settlement has been one of 
steady progress and development. The country has settled 
down wonderfully, and the people are better disposed and more 
contented tlmn those in any other part of the district. Greater 
security of life and property and the fuller ascertainment of 
rights have encouraged the sinking of wells in every direction, 
and there is scarcely a family in the northern and eastern por- 
tions of the Sub-division which has not one or more of its mem- 
bera in the Native army, so that tho oaruinga of theau mun in 
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casTi av 0 more than sufficient to pay ofi the whole revenue of 
the household. 

The following table exhibits the earnings of the Yusafzai 
Sub-division under the head of ‘‘ Pay and Pecs on,” and large 
though the total is, the figures are probably not exhaustive: — 


Chapter V, C. 

Land and Land 
Revenue- 
General revenue 
history since the 
Regular Settlement. 


Assessment CiaciE. 

Kcmber of 

PLRSUA'S HAUNIN'G 

Ncmbfr ok 
VILLAGES is IVlIKU 

THEY HESIOE. 

Total annual 
EARNINGS Fsoa 

i 

E '■ 

o 

a 

O . 

o 
c — 

E J. 

J’eii.sioncrs. 

rt 

P-1 

i 

j § 

cc 

1 ^ 

\ <u 

i " 

Tahsil Marddu. 





Rs. 

, Eb. 

Koh Daman Bauai 

13o 

43 

IS 

13 

22,908 

, l,80u 

KoU Diiuiau Sudlium 

81 

. « » 

12 

, , , 

i;!.104 


Maira ... 

2-17 


22 

20 

52,584 

i 21,030 

Total Tahsil 

nil 

S'J 

52 

33 

bSjoDt) 

23,436 

Tdhsi', Sv.?.li. 







Balaknami 

ISO • 

10 

U 

U 

2S,CS0 

2,676 

Kiuara Darya ... 

10-1 j 

12 

s 

2 

23,S44 

0,756 

■fabba ... 

wo 

Oo 

10 

11 

93,148 

: 4,104 

Muira ... 

4:s 


3-1 

*>.> 

85,728 

G,3S8 

Koh Dauiau Sudluiui ... 

IC' 1 


•1 


2,U0t 


Total Tahsil . , 

1,1C2 I 

143 

70 

41 

2, 35. -10 4 

1 19,024 

Total Sl’b-divi>iun 

1,610 j 

232 

12S 

74 

3.24,060 

43, 360 


The opening of the Swat Canal in ISSo was the most import- 
ant event iu this tahsil, and revolutionized agricultural condi- 
tions in the Hashtnagar and Mai-dan maira. The water-rates were 
pitched low, and the former nominal revenue was left untouched, 
so the landowners have derived large profits, and men who at 
Settlement were ordinary zamindars have attained to considerable 
affluence. The hiuira at Settlement had been recorded as the 
property of tlio Ktiaas or as village common land, and after the 
canal was opened it i)ecarao necessary to more accurately deter- 
mine the rights of individual shares. Accordingly, measures were 
taken by Captain Deauo, then Assistant Commissioner in Ynsaf- 
zai, to partition the largo area known as Cliak Mardan into regu- 
lar blocks corresponding with the hliaros of the owners. This 
work was successfully carried through in ISS'd, and similar opera- 
tions wore undertaken at the instance of Air. Merk, Deputy 
Commissioner, in most of the Hashtnagar maira, where the 
partition was effected by L41a Mangal fSain, acting under the 
orders of Mr. Birch, Kovemie Assistant. This extensive partition 
was a great step towards the development of the Swat Canal 
tract, and checked the spoliation of the weaker sharers which had 
been in active progress, and much credit is duo to tho offioera 
coucerned for its auocesaful executiou. 
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Chapter V, C. To prevent disorganization of the statistics changes of estates 
Land "ind Land tahsils were avoided as far as possible; but as the border 

Bevenne- between Peshawar and Nowshera on the south-east was not 
Tranifera of tU- clearly shown on the maps, and as the Garhi Faizullah estate, 
lagea between tahails belonging partly to Urmar Miana, a Nowshera village, and partly 
and obanpa in the Musazai, a Peshawar estate, was included in Peshawar, it was 
nom aro as a as. between the two sets of owners, and the Urmar half 

• included as Garhi Paizullah in Nowshera, while the Musazai 

portion remained in Peshawar under the name of Garhi Baghbanan 
or Khanjar {Punjab Gazette Notification No. 787 of 14th Decem- 
ber 1895). 


At the same time, however, tha great increase in cultivation 
and population, and the entire change in tenures due to partition 
and sales in the Swat Canal tract, had rendered a revision of the 
organization of the estates there imperative in the interests of 
agricultural improvement and good government, f’tia area includ- 
ed in the huge old maim villagss was therefore split up into 
suitable blocks held by new purchasers or old owners, anl the 
blocks so defined were constituted separate estates, under tha 
orders contained in letter No. 5843, dated 18r,h September 1893, 
from Senior Secretary to Piaaucial Cooimissioner, for Charsadda, 
and letter No. 8009, Aited 19th December 18.)3, for Mar ian and 
Nowshera. At the same time advantage w is taken of tha oppor- 
tunity to divide up the uuwLeldy villages of Land Khwar in Mar- 
dan, Shabkadar and Agra in Charsadda, and Nowshera Kalan in 
Nowshera, and to make some other small air, eracions to suit the 
convenience of owners, or to facilitate admiuistratiou. Tha chanwes 
were most extensive in Charsadda, and the work, includint*' 
the appointment of headmen in tha new estates, was well done 
there under the supervision of P.irs Ram, Tahsildar, aud the 
re-orgauization greatly facilitated the village assessment. 


In Khwarra Nilab 24 hamlets bad been heretofore shown as 
estates. As the whole waste iu Khwarra is really the joint pro- 
perty of all the villages aud Government, aud as the total culti- 
vated area and revenue were quite iusignifioant, the number of 
estates in the circle was reduced at this Regular Sactlemeut from 
24 to IG by lumping up some of the hamlets which ware closely 
connected by the family ties of tha owners who held their lands 
really jointly. 


The other changes effected are unimportant aud are all noticed 
in the Assessment Reports ; but it may bo noted that the proposal 
referred to in paragraph 30 of the Yusafzai Report, to transfer 
Ohak Kund from Swabi to Nowshera and amalgamate it with the 
parent village owned by the same proprietors was ultimately nega- 
tived. The result was that, excluding Khwarra Nilab 16 estates, 
the total number of estates in the district was increased from 724 
in 1891-92 to 822 in 1895-96, or including Khwarra Nilab to 838 
plates, as shown m the table below, giving the statistics by assess- 
meut ciccles. lha work undor this head has bean varyonaroas 
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and in fact the Settlpment in most of Mardan and Charsadda as 
well as Khwiirra has beecj in all but name, a first Eegnlar 
Settlement. 

As anticipated Vjy Mr. Merk, it became necessary to revise 
the old circles owinu; to the changes which had taken place in 
the limits of the tahslls and in the condition of the tract, and a 
considerable consolidation of the old circles with a consequent 
reduction of work w’as found to be possible. The results of the 
reorganization are detailed below, and the location and con- 
figuration of the present and former circles are shown in the 
accompanying map, in which are also shown the slight changes 
introduced in Peshiiwar and Nowshera, as described in the 
Assessment Report, paragraph 18, after the arrangement of 
circles had been sanctioned by the Financial Commissioner in the 
orders on the Preliminary Report : — 


1 j 

2 

3 

i j 

i ^ 

i 

Tahsil, 

1 1 

Fonner assessment j 
circle. 
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o 

iC 

\ Present assesBment ^ 
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1 

GO 

4> 

tc 

.3 



> 

! 

> 

Cliavsadda 

Half Maira ' 


(1) Maira ... ' 

15 


Do. aud most of Bela I (-1 Nahri^ ... ... , C3 

Sliolaii'a and part of Bela I t'b ^'hoji'ira ... ' 49 

Abil, Abi If, anu JabbazaP (-1) Doaba ... ... j 51 


Total ... , Six Circles ... ... 1-0 Four Circles ... , 178 


Mardan 


Total 


Koli Dumau Baizni 

(l) Koh Daman Baizai 

37 

Do. Sudluim ... , 

(Z) Do, Sudlmia 

2S 

Maira Darmiana 

) 


Maira llashnuila Khattak, : 

t (3) Maira ... ... ! 

70 

Maira Maidiin ... ... | 

) ' 


Five Circles ... ... i 

I 

' Three Circles 

133 


Swabi ... Bulakiiama ... ... 1 

Kiuara Darya ... 

Jabba 

JIair.r War Par ... ... ' 

Maira Darmiana ... ^ 

Maira Maslinuila Khatfab 
Ivoli Daman Sudlmm ... | 


Total 

i*icvcn Circles ... 

101 Five Circles ... 

. ; ini 

AonsUeia ... 

Jiaira Drmar 

Abi Khdlsa 

Bela 

fln'ihi 

^ (1) A’ahri Chdhi 

. ! 34 

i 


Kuhl Khaitak 

: (2) Kobi Khattak ,. 

! 64 


KiniiiM Uarya 

1)01 \M l^ir 

1 1 (3) Kinara Darya 

, 55 


Kii'varra nipl Nil.ti* 

1 (4) Khwarra Kilab .. 

IG 


(1) Bulaknam.a ... f 

1C 

^2) Kiuara Darya ... ! 

10 

(3) Jabba . . ... 1 

18 

(1) Maira , 

■17 

(5) Koh Daman Suclliuin 

10 


Amo Circles li'J ; 1'°“^ Circles I 159 


Chapter V, C. 

Lend and Land 
Revenue. 
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ment circlei. 
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Chapter V, C- 

Land and Land 
Revenue. 

Report on assess- 
ment circles. 
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1 

i 
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' 
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1 

Total 

j Seventeen Circles 

! 200 

C'ircJL'3 ,,, 

j 2C7 

Distiiet ... 

1 

Fortv-four Circles 

J 

748 

Tiventy-two Circles ... 

CO 1 
CO 1 
X 1 


In accordance with the general orders of Government, 
wherever possible, the old circles were not split, but whole 
circles were consolidated. In Hashtnagar, however, a reconsti- 
tution was necessary owing to the radical changes in the 
character of the tract introduced by the opening of the Swat 
Canal. In Yusafzai, and indeed elsewhere, a large reduction in 
the number of the circles was feasible, as these had been 
unnecessarily multiplied by division of one circle between two 
tahsils at the reconstitution of the tahsilsin lh73. The opening 
of the Kabul River Canal has altered the agricultural condition 
of the tract between Pesbawmr and Nowshera, so that a largo con- 
solidation of cii’cles was jiossible here. The other changes were 
introduced to simplify and reduce assessment and statistical 
record work, and are fully explained in the Preliminary Report. 
The pi'^se'nt circles arc convenient in size and location, and have 
been determined with due reference to general equality of soil 
and climate, and the similarity of agricultural conditions of the 
hulk of, the estates included in their honndaiies. A full abstract 
of the bbief characteristics of each circle has been given in Part 
V (Assessments) of each of the Assessment Reports, and it 
would-be impossible to notice them again here without reprinting 
the rnattCr already given in the reports. The names, moreover, 
sufficiently indicate the physical character of the circles. Koh 
D4man denotoaddie country at the foot of the hills. The Kabul 
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Nahri circle coatam=( the coimh-v irrigated l)y the Kabul River Chapter V.C. 
Caual and its subsidiary feeder, the Jui Sliaikh. The Maira _ , ~ 

circle in ^fardan mis’lit almost lia\ e been called the Nabri circle, ^Revenue-^'^ 
as with the traiis-Kalpd'd e.xtension of the Swat River Canal it Report ou asBesa- 
will shortly be almf'st entirely irricrated from that canal, ./n&lifl ment oirolea. 
is a Pashtn word denoting moist and swampy country, and ifis 
applicable to the Jabba, circle, in its first meaning. Hulaknama 
gets its title from the Rulak Khattaks, wdio hold most of it. 

The other w'ords used are common revenue expressions, thus : 

Kinara Darya is the country nlontr a river ; and par means 
on the further side, .'iiid urar or rear on the hither side, of a 
stream. 


In tliis sctiiemeiU a soinowhai iiovoi departure' was made 
and the whole district was mapped on t he same series of squares, 
Wtartiiig from a point ou tin' border of the Aowsliota, Chaisadda 
and Mardan tahsils baselines running duo east and west and 
north and south were laid clown. The lines were started wit i a 
theodolite for about •^cvoii uiilos by Mr. boie, A'isistaut Lugineei, 
Irrigation Dopartment, and were thou carried on by alignment 
of flags and chaining, i'he point of origin of the base line was 
specially selected, so as to secure -'t stretch "f faii iv level country 
and to enable raeH.surcment 3 to be pvouip'ly s-.artecl in most 
tahsils, and the accuracy of the aiignment and '>t tlie cluumng 
was tested by tying back on to subsidiary oa-=e ones iaul 
out ordinarily at every eighth square tor the Parwaria to woi v on. 

The base line was started ar the end of January IS93 and 
the field survey ,.f tie different tahsils was commouced and com- 
pleted as .shown below : — 


A common baaa 
line laid down for 
the district. 

Map No. Vr. 


Daration and cost 
snrvey. 


Commenced c,naner Finished quarter 
■lal.nl, ending 


■ 3Ut December 1894. 
31sr March 1896. 

SOtU Septfimber 1894, 

■ 30ih September 1895. 
; Sotb June 1895. 


Charsaddi., was taken up first, and some patwaris 
Nowshera and Peshawar were drafted into that tahsib ^ 

the survey might he ]mslied on rapidly to facilitate the cO ec ton 
of accurate st.itistics f.-r the A.ssessiiieiit Report. 

The cost of survey as worked out m Statement No. Ill 
amounted to Rs. 20 per square mile, so that, assuming an equal 
degree of diligence and eueigy, the fact of the adoption of a 


Cbirsaddn 31sx .Maicb 189." 


Mardan Do 

Sw4bi , . . . , , , , . ... D-'- 

Peshawar ... .. ... ... Do, 

Nowshera ... D-i 
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Chapter V, C.' common base line in this di'tvici li.is not operated injuriously as 
regards either the cost or tlie (luracioii of the survey. 


Land and Land 

, ’ One result of the cruimon has - line was that wo were able 

prepared, arrange- to number squares ami mapping .-In'. by latitude and longitude 
ments made for the from the poiot of origin of the sqiinre-:, i e . the point of mtersec- 
preaervation of these (.|^q main base lines, so the work i.s symmetrical and the 

ation of the field held maps constitute a iiouiogeimcjus map of the district on the 
maps by the Survey scale of 24, inches — 1 iiiilo. From these, maps On the scale of 
Department. 4 inches — 1 mile have been prepared by reduction by squares as 

a check on the old survvy inap.s 0:1 this scale. I’opies of these 
have been filed in the English and vernacular village note-books, 
and one copy lias been give” t” th” patwari. and another filed as 
an index with the niapp;iig sliet r. Phese small scale maps will, it 
is believed, be very useful in questions of ordinary district 
administration, as the field iiuip.s are cumbrous and, being 
crowded with detail, are diilicuU to consult. 


Maps of the assessment circle.s on the same scale have been 
compiled, and a copy plr„ ■ -1 in the tin ca»e containing the field 
maps of the circle. 


Revision of the 
record-of-rights. 


A special revision of the record-of-rights for the district 
generally was considered necessary in letter No. Id of Ifith 
January 1892, from Officiating Revenue .Secretary to Govern- 
ment, Punjab, to Senior Secretary to Fimiucial Commissioner, 
and for the eight estate.^ in Nilab bv Notification No. G3, dated 
3rd February 189G, hi the Punjiih a special revision was 

directed. The last notification al.so direetel the preparation of 
a record-oi-rights for the Khwiirra villages, now IG in number, 
which had only been summarily seitkal, and the preparation 
of similar recorifs for tin; estates of Asijrhar aud Kila in Charsadda 
and Khaiipii r am! Natian in p!ivabi, winch were added to the 
district by border deiiiarcat.ion, was direcled by Notification No. 
1530 of 9th Ui'ccmber 1 c9.5. 


Fora description of the dociiiiients contained in the standing 
record-of-rights ami the special difficulties attendant on the 
registration of mutation in tho district reference may bo made 
to Chapter III of the Final Settlement Heport. 

®*idPro(Jnce The prii'e.s as.siimed have already been noticed in Chapter 
ima es. ascertained that the sanotioiied prices were higher 

than those ruling during the fir.st five years of the expiring 
settlement by 20 per cent, in Hashtnagar aud 5Tisafzai, and by 
lf> per cent, in the rest of the district. The pitch of the Govern- 
ment share of the produce is shown in the ta'tle in the paragraph 
on rents in Chapter 111 D. It appeared that there bad been a 
rise in this as compared wifii Capt'iin bfastuisJ's’ calculations 
of 23'4 per cent, “ii caua!-iri igate.J and 12'2 p. r cent, on unirri- 
gated soils. 'J he method lu which the jirooiice estimate was 
worked out is explained in paragraph GO ot Mr. Dane’s Settlement 

Report, aud the following table shows the gross results by 
tahsils ; — ^ 
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T.d.-ii. 

(.■» rojsS) 

c&tiuuae. 

Kato per cul- 
tivated acre. 


Its. 

Rs. a. p. 

Charsadda . .... 

o.d3,0!ll 

3 5 1 

Mardan 

2,s:{.3(i2 

113 

Svvabi 

3. til). 733 

1 13 G 

NoWfelu'iu 

Z.dd.eoti 

1 14 5 

Pcsliawar , . .. ... 

7,Zli.3tjO 

5 4 7 

Total Di'^mci 

21,70.042 

2 7 7 


Chapter V, C. 

Land and Land 
Revenue. 

Prices and 


pro- 


This ropresenf.K full tlieoretical half assets estimate of 
the Goveriiinetit share sts worked out by a possibly too saiiiruiae 
observer, but which ticre and elsewhere in the l^uujab can only 
be used as a gauge of the relative capacity of the differeut .soils 
and as a proof of the uieloubteJ lenience of the revenue demand 
actually realized. 

The luaiu cousidoi'iitioiis to which importance was attached 
at the re-assessment of 189-j-9t) are summarized below ; — 

'■ Tile gcuerii! triLUintls '.n wticii rOTiMDii ui a^-rsfiueiii iu (lie direct ion of Grounds for re- 
cnlinuccincnt ci' rt.’\ '-'luie firt h'.- ]u~i ar * i liur ]•’ irt's havi* liy 53 pf'r viaioii of assewnient. 

coni, as coinpnivil wirh tin*''-* d•"UnlLM{ by CnplaiM lla-i inc^. and l»y lU per enut. 
ov'cr iliosc jMiHnp dnritn.: ilm hr-'t. live \ car-' '.-I' tlic t'\pirnn.i Sctrlcmenl ; that 
cultuatiou liiib ]iu i>y 8'-l ]>or (a ui., iriaLraii-'ti Ity 1 Id jK-r cent.. ?iiaii3ly 

o\vin^‘ to ilic itponujtrol the Sn.ii liivcr (’an.ii and pMpiil.unui l>y di per cent. , that 
the bordor has been cnnipl'ii'‘!\ paciluMl v'mee lenu nr. .nul life and j>vuperty 
arc ou tin* whole nmiv >ecurc ^cin-raliy ilnnii-iinur the uilisil ; ilial tlie 
comrnuuic'iiiuns have heeti nupi(*\ed l-\ ihe opeuit*!; ef the tailwny and the 
eoiibtructiou ot‘ roads and 1 m>.u du-idce'< : and that titially ll»e Ocv(*j’nn)et>t 'have 
of thp protluce ns ealealatt'd at liali' inn works oat at oue-louvlh on 

irripoTtetl and ont^-eiglii h on uuii riuniie»l lands ;>•« acaiu-st li and one* twelfth 

us ussiimo(( at aX't iSf-tthniiCnt. tin* Mime time, it mii't be borne in mind 
that if the actual ])rict=’'< j'revaihnc: durinu the tj\e years before lS7d be taken 
as the standard, the ri-n* under tlii.s iie.id has been almost nothiny^, that the 
Swat Canal tract is still in a Vi-v> backw.ird staue of development owintj; to the 
absence of suitable t^jnants. and that the ol'av.icter of the people with whom we 
have to deal is still much the sain** itw.tsin 1^73. 'I'hcse ;;(*a(‘ral remarks 
apply to the wl.ole tract, and the special i)oinis afl’eerinu’ the assessment of each 
circle are dealt witli in the tbtbnvinLT parayraphs. For facility of reference 
the principal jioinls bearing, on the asse'-sUient have been coUocied in the 
following table.’’ — See Assussmcni Kcpoit, Section 7t>. 

[[ — VloAl-iU fct I.'IOA. 

“The reu 50 U!i ]U.jUl,\uw ;iu oiiliuucciiK’iit iu tins Siili-diviMOii urr juMLaically 
the bcifiio uH tl^osu oUiiiiiiaii/.eil iii j'Ur.i^i :ipli 7U of i-ii.-! Ch.ii?..ulda. Ate..03bniciit 
Rtiporl, uud wiUi tlie uonor.d Ic.ilurc:; ol iutored adocuae tiio lovuiiue aiii-l 
payiuj; capacity of the tntcl arc ali.nMi in the iollonii.u table. In ailditiou to 
the increase iu total cultivation, which, owiu-' to errors iu the lonuer survey, 
the rejection at last Scit'.cuicnt, of jiart of the iccordod eiiUivatioi) before 
assessment, and the mure ijctuiaueut ch.ir.u-ter oUlie preseuL cidlivation, is 
really much lar'^er than is here shovru, and tloo euouiious risa lu irriijatiou aud 
popalatiou, it mu-t ahvavs be veuieiubcied that o.i t, aud .ihi' lauds the 
Government share mud iiuw be lived at, lb 5 per eeut. lustcad ol ime-sixth 
as at Settlement, aud uuotlmr soils .it 1 Z per eeiii , lu lieu of oiie-twelfih aud 
oue-sixteeuth in Baicai aud Uluira 31nidin. while prices have, even accordiiio 
to tho present assumetl rates, risen by h3 per cent, over those assumed by 



Chapter V. C- 

Land and Land 
Bevenne. 

Gxonnds for revi 
sion of assessment. 
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Captain Hastings, and by 10 par cetu. orer those actually prevailing- during 
the first five years of the expirii cf Settlement. Alore ty^r, the opening of the 
railway and the construction of a metalled road to Mardan, wliicli is tiow being 
carried on to the border, ]ia''e nfford-‘d a ready means of exporr-ing tin* surplus 
produce, which in Mard:iu has been largely iucreasod bv the excavation of the 
canal, while the pacilicatioti of the border and the great""!* security of life and 
property have greatly improved agricultural condiriims. In the opposite scale 
there is very little to Le ‘'Ct except the ciiaracrer of the peopl- ami tin* fact 
that until annexation they practically held their lands fiee of revenue . while, as 
they are of much the same stock as the Trans-border trib-s. it p -'iricaUy 
inexpedient to draw too sharp a contrast i)“twccu our su'cccrs and their 
kinsmen just across the frontier, who reai» the same bonehts from our roads, 
railways and markets, and are exempt from miv pu* uc ut (.f leveiiue and the 
harassment of our courts and admiiti''trai;ive niaelun'uy. s** i*,ar the cuiiter* 
poise, though difficult to appraise cxa-'tly, i-. not u lieliL one. Makinc er<’rv 
allowance for these considerations, however, tlu-re is no thuibf rhut in Yu'?afzai. 
more than anywhere else in tJie district, cvoryi.iing point- to tlie equity of a 
very large increase in the revenue at prc-cnt i ,i order lo eqiialize the 

assessment throughout the district, as the cii cuumt iiice-' of ,tll the iract-s includ- 
ed in this are now similarly treated ." — Sac As.ses-5ment llepoir, occtiou GO 

111.— Pfshawau and NuWSHEKy 

The general grounds on which an cnliauccment of the assessment rmi be 
justified are, cimt since Iasi Settlement assumed prices have risen by 4-l’8b per 
cent,, as ooinpaivd with those assumed by Captain Hastings, and by 15’03 ])er 
cent, over those aeruallc ruling during the first five years of the currency of 
the present assessiimnt, wild, it must be remembered that the present assumed 
piices are considerably below the average pi ices during the who'e period of 
Settlement and those aciually ruling at present. In addition to the rise in 
prices the security of the tract has been iuf.*rca<ed by the construction of new 
canals and tlie improvemr^nr of existing works. i ’omTniinica'’iors have been 
facilitated by the opening of a railway, and life and ])r"pcrrv, both in the 
interior of the distric*- and on the border, are much safer thuii tluywcreat 
Sotclement, ow-ing to the formation of tic* }b>rlcr Militia ami tlm contimious 
advance of law and order. It mav be .said i liat chf‘ result of ull these lacturs 
ia summed up in the resultant increu'sc in prices, but this is hardly the case, 
as prices were before last settlement as highorev^^n higher tiiau they are at 
present, but the uuseeurity of the tract .ind ilm exposed conduiou of the border 
tended to render it impossibtc to levy a full rex’enuo ; 50 rha* tin' mere fact 
that pi*ic»^s are bigli is nor rhe onlv point to be borne in mind in fixing an 
assessment. Good communication^, tranquillity of adniinisrratictu and stability 
of prices are quire .as important under our Rvstom of a fixed ris^os-nU'Di as high 
average prices liable to sudden fluctuations in an un^uflcd and inadciiuately 
opened tract. In mlditiou to these general ground-*, we have the fact that 
there has been a considerable inerca'-o in*cultu-ati ui uiil a very largo rise 
in the irrigated area, which here is all-iuiportant, and pupulition has also 
increased by 37 per cent, and the character of the cropping has improved.” 

“Against this must be sot off the fact that much of the increase on cultiv- 
ation has occurred in the poox*er and almost useless h'b-»/d soiK. and that most 
of the increase in irrigation is due to the Swat and Michni-Xowshera Canal, 
which are Govermnent work*?, on which an enhanced revenue in the form of 
water-rat^^s is already taken, so that there is not much room left for an increase 
in the fixed land-reA'eiiue assessment ; and it must also be remembered that 
here the administration lias .xUvays been stronger than in the northern portion 
of the district, and the assessment, has consequently been relatively much 
higher, while the rise in assumed and actual prices is 'lowcr.”"-See Asse.ssraent 
Bepoi’t, paragraph 77. 



Stxtemi'-iU showing chief character isiics uf each Tahs'd and of Uistrici. 
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The tahsi'ls were reported in the following order: Charsadda 
14th December 1894, Mardan and Swabi on lOth August 1895, 
and Peshawar and Nowsliera on 17th December 1895. The 
rates are tully explained in the Assessment Reports and are 
summarized in Chapter IV of the Final Reports as follows: — 
Table of Tlates for Tahsil Charsadda. 




iMAlRA. j 

i 

Nahri. 

Shol. 

Ql&A. 

Doaba. 

Tahsie. 

'o 

Rates. 



i 










o 

-43 

c8 


o 




1 










ce 


CO 



0} 

! 


O 








o 


















5 



=5 





p:; 






O 




Us. 

a. 

p- 

Rs. 

a. p. 

Rp 

a. 

P- 

Rs. 

a. 

P 

Rs. 

a. 

P- 


Old Settlement rates 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0 0 










s 

,, enhanced bv 20 per 

3 

9 

7’ 

3 

9 7 










c 

eoiit. 















Q 

Soil rates used in distri- 


... 





... 



... 






bntion. 















<5 

Half net produce rnies ... 

G 

2 

0 

8 

0 10 

5 

14 

6 

7 

13 

5 





















,, cash rent rates 

3 

0 

0 

8 

0 1 

3 

6 

8 

2 

5 

4 




ta 
















o 

Proposed rates ... 

3 

0 

O' 

c 

0 0 

3 

0 

0 

2 

8 

0 




; Sanctioned rates 

3 

0 

0 

5 

0 0 

2 

8 

0 

3 

8 

0 

4 

7 

6 

















ta 

Old Settlement rates ... 










. . . 





<1 

















,, enhanced by 20 per 
















cent. 

Soil rates used in distri- 










... 





< < 

bntion. 
















Half net prodnee rates ... 

1 

5 

0 

1 

14 7 

1 

15 

11 











6 




13 









,, cash rent rates 

1 

3 

1 

U G 

2 



... 






Proposed rates ... 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 0 

2 

8 

0 







<1 

52 

Sanctioned rates . . 

0 

12 

u 

0 

12 0 

o 

8 

0 


... 


0 

12 

1 

CO 

















Old Settlement rates ... 

4 

s 

0 

4 

8 0 

. 

D 

0 

0| 4 

12 

0 





,, piilianced by 20 ptr 

a 

4 

a 

5 

4 « 

t*. 

0 

0 

5 

11 

2 





cent. 
















Soil rates used in distri- 
















bution. 
















Half net produce rates . . . 

8 

2 


6 

3 2 

9 

0 

2 

9 

9 

4 




















< 

,, cash rent rates 

2 

n 

5 

5 

2 0 

G 

11 

4 

1 4 

1 

12 

6 





Proposed rates 

4 

8 

0 

4 

8 0 

6 

12 

o! 4 

12 

t 





Sanctioned rates 

4 

8 

0 


8 0 

5 

12 

0 

' 4 

1 

12 

0 

e 

1 
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Table of Rales for Tahsil Chdnadda — coutd. 


M.tIKA. ! NaHRI. 


Shol- 

GIRA. 


Kates. 


Doaba. I Tahsii. 


. Rs. a. p. Rs. a. p. Es. a. p. 


a 

s 

C5 


Bs. a. p.' Rs. a. p. 


a 

K 

< 

55 


35 

o 

C5 

-i 

a 


Old Settlement rate& ... 

2 12 0 

,, enhanced hy 20 per 

3 4 10 

cent. 


Soil rates used in distri- 


bution. 


Half net produce rates ... 

8 2 o' 

„ cash rent rates 


Proposed rates .. 

4 8 0 

Sanctioned i-ates 

4 8 0 

■ 

Old Settlement rates ... 

2 0 0 

,, enhanced by 20 per 

2 C 3 

cent. 


Soil rates used in distri- 


' Vmtion, 


Half net produce rates ... 

0 10 4 

' ,, cash rent rat-^s 

2 (1 10 

Proposed rates ... . . 

2 0 0 

1 

Sanctioned rate^ .. 

2 0 0 

Old Settlement rates 

i 

0 4 0 

„ enhanced by 20 per 

0 4 10 

cent. 


Soil rates used in distri- 

.. 

buti'm. 


Half net produce lates ... 

0 5 (1 

1 ,, cash rent rates 

0 10 0 

Proposed rates 

10 0 

1 Sanctioned rates ... 

t 0 0 


2 12 0 2 12 0 3 0 0! 2 11 0 


9 9 4' 

2 11 5, 3 C sl 2 7 11 

2 s o; 

4 8 0 2 12 0 3 0 o! 2 8 0 2 10 0 

i i 


1 0 1 12 o; 


12 0 
0 8 0 
0 8 0 


0 15 0! 

1 1 7 

2 3 3j 

1 4 0 
10 0 


0 8 0 | 

0 9 

0 7 10 

1 6 10 
14 0 
14 0 


0 13 10 
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Table of Bates for Tahsil Ghdrsadda — concld. 


Eatib, 

Maira. 

Nabbi. 

Shol- 

GIRA. 

Doaba. 

Tahsil. 


d 

d 

cS 

04 

d 

C3 

General rate. 


Ss. a. p. 

Us. a. p, 

Rs. a. p. 

Es. a. p 

Es. a. p. 

Old Settlement rates 

0 4 0 

0 6 0 

0 12 0 

0 8 0 


„ enhanced by 20 per 

0 4 10 

0 7 2 

0 15 0 

0 9 7 


cent. 






Soil rates used in distri- 






bution. 


1 




Halt net produce rates ... 

0 6 0 

0 6 5 

1 1 7 

0 7 10 


„ cash rent rates 

0 7 0 

0 3 10 

2 3 3 

1 5 10 


Proposed rates ... 

0 7 0 

0 8 0 

14 0 

0 6 C' 


Sanctioned rates 

0 7 0 

0 8 0 

, 10 0 

1 

,060 

1 

0 7 4 

Old Settlement rates ... 

0 4 0 

0 4 0 

0 12 0 

0 4 0 


„ enhanced by 20 per 

0 4 10 

1 0 4 10 

0 16 0 

0 4 10 


cent. 






Soil rates used in distri- 






bution. 






Half net produce rates ... 

0 5 0 

0 6 6 

1 1 7 

0 7 10 


,, cash rent rates 

0 1 10 

0 1 10 

0 1 10 

0 1 10 


Proposed rates ... 

0 2 6 

0 3 0 

0 2 0 

0 2 0 


Sanctioned rates 

1 

1' 

0 2 6 

0 3 0 



0 2 C 

0 2 0 

0 2 6 


ore 


0 15 4, 4 5 9 3 8 9 


1 11 3 
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Table of Bates for Tahsil Marddn. 




Koh 

Daman 

Baizai. 

Koh j 
Damam , 

iCDHCM. 1 

Maisa, 

Tahbii. 

*o 

«Q 

•M 

o 

m 

s 

5 

Rates. 

6 

CS 

Pi 

c5 

"cS 

Pi 

6 

cd 

P3 

a 

u 

® -2 
- s3 

s ^ 
o 



Is. a. p. 

Is. a. p. 

Bs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 


Old Settlement rates 

2 8 oj 

4 0 0| 

3 8 9 

- 


,, enhanced by 20 per cent. ... 

3 0 oj 

4 12 10 

4 4 1 


CHAHI. 

Soil rates used in distribution ... 

Half net produce rates 

0 3 3 

5 8 1 

1 7 3i 

7 6 7 

2 4 5 

6 3 0 



„ cash'rent rates 

3 1-1 8 

3 14 6 

4 5 1 



Proposed rates 

4, 0 0 

4 8 0 

4 4 0 



Sanctioned rates ... 

4 0 0 

4 0 0 

4 0 0 

4 0 0 


Old Settlement rates 

2 0 0 

2 0 0 




„ enhanced by 20 per cent. 

2 6 5 

2 6 5 




Soil rates used in distribution ... 

0 4 1 


... 



Half net produce rates 

5 8 1 

5 6 7 




„ cash rent rates 

4 2 3 

4 2 3 




Proposed rates 

4 C 0 

4 8 0 

... 



Sanctioned rates ... 

4 0 0 

4 0 0 

... 

4 0 0 


Old Settlement rates 





J-H 

CA 

m 

td 

<5 

td 

„ pnlianced by 20 per cent. 

Soil rates used in distribution ... 

Half net produce rates ... 

„ cash rent rates 

3 0 1( 

1 4 

) 

) 

2 2 

1 4 

i 

3 

cc 

Proposed rates 

1 0 

) 

1 0 

1 


j Sanctioned rates ... 

0 12 

J 

0 12 

3 0 12 0 
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Table of Bates for Tahsil ifardan — concld. 



Koh 

■Daman 

Baizai. 

Kon 

Damam 

SUDUUM. 

Maira. 

Tahsil. 

Rates. 

d 

(S 

d 

-+0 

a 

Ph 

d 

ci 

G 0 n 0 r a 1 
rate. 


Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Re. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Old Settlement rates 

10 0 

10 0 

0 15 4 


,, enhanced by 20 per cent. 

Soil rates used in distribution ... 

13 2 

13 2 
0 7 10 

12 5 
10 3 


Half net produce rates ... 

0 4 8 

0 13 111 0 12 0 


,, cash rent rates 

14 9 

14 9 

14 9 


Proposed rates 

2 0 0 

2 0 0 

1 8 0 


Sanctioned rates ... 

2 0 0 

2 0 0 

18 0 

18 2 

Old Settlement rates 

0 2 6 

0 5 0 

0 5 9 



„ enhanced by 20 per cent. 
Soil rates used in distribution 
Half net produce rates ... 

,, cash rent rates 

Proposed rates 

Sanctioned rates 


0 12 
0 12 


Old Settlement rates 
,, enhanced by 20 per cent. 
Soil rates used in distribution 
Halt net produce rates ... 

„ cash rent rates 
Proposed rates 
Sanctioned rates 


Old Settlement rates 
„ enhanced by 20 per cent. 
Soil rates used in distribution 
Half net produce rates ... 

,, cash rent rates 
Proposed rates 
Sanctioned rates ... 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 0 
2 ; 0 


0 13 11, 0 


0 0 


6 11 
7 
12 
0 
0 
0 


i 0 14 G 


5 0, 0 

COO 
111 0 C 2| 

s' 0 13 111 0 12 
5; 0 4 li; 0 3 

7 0 0 8 

0 6 cl 0 7 


6 0 
o' 0 




.1 9l 
6 11 


0 4 11 


G, 0 
0 0 
111 0 


2 , 0 11 


0 3 5 


0 13 111 0 12 


0 2 
0 3 
0 3 


4' 0 2 

o' 0 3 

0| 0 3 


5 91 

6 Hi 
9 

o: 
o! 


0 9 4 


0 12 11 


0 2 5 


0 8 8 
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Table of Rates for Tahsil Sicdbi. 


Rates. 


I 


Bulak- 

XAMA. 


Ph 


Kixara ■ 
Dakya. ! 


Jabba. 


ce 

02 


Maika. 


Koh 

Damax 

Sldhym. 


Old Settlement rates 

„ enhanced by 20 
per cent. 

Soil rates used in dis- 
tribution. 

Half net produce 
rates. 

Halt cash rent rates 

Proposed rates 

Sanctioned rates ... 


Rs. a. p.'Rs. a. p. Rs. a. p-lRs. a. p 


2 12 0 | 

3 4 9 

4 12 51 
7 10 9j 

4 0 Oj 
4 0 0 


Tabsil. 


o 


Old Settlement rates 

,, enhanced by 20 
per cent. 

Soil rates used in dis- 
tribution. 

Half net produce 
rates. 

Half cash rent rates 
Proposed rates 
Sanctioned rates ... 


Old Settlement rates 

,, enhanced by 20 
per cent. 

Soil rates used in dis- 
tribation. 

Half net produce 
rates. 

Half cash rent rates 
Proposed rates 
Sanctioned rates ... 


340440405 

i ! 

3 14 5 5 1 7, 4 13 3^ 

i 

6 4 0 3 6 o' 2 12 2 

1 ! 

8 15 6,10 0 10| 7 13 3| 

1 4 8 1 

4 0 0| 5 0 0, 4 8 O' 

4 0 O! 5 0 0, 4 4 Oi 


1 0 6 | 

1 8 oj 

18 0 


Rs. a. p.|Rs. a. p 
4 0 0 
4 12 10 
10 5 
8 4 4 
1 1 7 
4 8 0 
4 0 O' 


3 0 Oi 

I 

3 0 71 


8 15 C 4 13 3 


4 0 0 
4 0 0 


7 13 3; 

4 2 3 

3 8 Oj 4 8 oj 

3 8 0 4 8 0! 


10 0 

13 2 

18 0 

14 0 
12 0 


10 0 

13 2 

0 15 6 

14 9; 
16 0 
16 0 


4 5 10 


3 8 1 


1 2 7 
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Table of Rates for Tahsil Swcibi — concld. 


I Koh 

ilAiRA. i Daman 
i jSuDHUM. 

-£ 

d 

a 1 

a 



Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

0 7 8^ 

I 

... 

0 9 2^ 

... 

0 10 9 

... 

0 15 6 

... 

0 12 0 

... 

16 0 


ICO 

1 

i 

) 0 7 8 

! 

0 5 o' 

10 9 2 

0 6 0 

0 10 9 

0 9 3 

) 0 15 6 

0 13 9 

0 7 10 

0 4 1 

) 0 11 0 

0 8 0 


Rates. 


Old Settlement rates 

„ enhanced by 20 
per cent. 

Soil rates used in dis- 
tribution. 

Half net produce 
rates. 

Half cash rent rates 
Proposed rates 
Sanctioned rates ... 


Bulak- 

NAMA. 


Kixara I 
Darya. ■ 


Rs. a. p. 


Old Settlement rates 

„ enhanced by 20 
per cent. 

Soil rates used in dis- 
tribution. 

Half net produce 
rates. 

Half cash rent rates 

Proposed rates 

Sanctioned rates ... 


0 8 0 ; 
0 9 7 
0 6 3 
10 6 

0 12 0 
0 12 0 


Old Settlement rates 

„ enhanced by 20 
per cent. 

Soil rates used in dis- 
tribution. 

Half net produce 
rates. 

Half cash rent rates 

Proposed rates 

Sanctioned rates ... 


0 8 O' 

0 9 
0 6 
10 0 

0 3 0 

0 3 


c3 


1. 


: 0 10 oj 
0 12 0 ] 
! 0 5 11 
1 


Tahsil. 


rt 

u 

“ s 

ea 

ffi 

C3 


Rs. a. p. 


1 5 11 


1 3 2| 

0 12 01 

0 11 0 | 


0 5 0' 


0 12 0 


I 


0 11 9 


0 10 oj 

0 6 0 

^ 0 10 7 

i 

0 7 sj 

0 5 0 


0 0 2j 

0 6 0 


0 10 9| 

0 9 3 


0 15 6 

0 13 9 

i 

0 3 8j 

0 4 0 


0 4 6 

0 2 6 


0 4 0 

0 2 6 

0 3 7 

1 0 11 

0 5 4 

0 15 0 
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Tahli of Rales for Tahsil Noteshera. . 


Bates. 

KiN’AKA 

Darta. 

a> 

c3 

P3 


Rs. a. p. 

Old Settlement rates 

2 3 0 

„ enhanced by 15 per cent. ... 

2 8 3 

Soil rates need in distribution . . . 

3 6 3 

Half net produce rates ... 

6 9 10 

,, cash rent rates 

4 3 0 

Proposed rates 

3 8 0 

Sanctioned rates 

3 8 0 

Old Settlement rates ... 

GO 

O 

„ enhanced by 16 per cent. ... 

1 11 7 

Soil rates used in distribution ... 

3 11 6 

Half net produce rates ... 

14 3 11 

„ cash rent rates 

14 4 0 

Proposed rates ... 

6 0 0 

Sanctioned rates ... 

4 0 0 

Old Settlement rates 


„ enhanced by 16 per cent. ... 


Soil rates used in distribution 


Half net produce rates ... 

3 6 5 

„ cash rent rates 

... 

Proposed rates ... 

10 0 

Sanctioned rates ... 

0 12 0 


u 


W 

<! 

a 

o 


<1 


c 

a 

D . 

Q a 

a a 


Chahi 

Nahri. 


!a 


<1 

a aj 

a 

•«) 

a 

to 


Be. a. p. 
3 0 0 

3 7 2 

2 3 6 

4 6 0 

5 4 2 

3 8 0 
3 8 0 


Kohi 

Khat- 

TAK. 


Tahsil. 


O L. 

a 


Bs. a. p. 

I 

4 10 oj 

5 6 1 
4 5 2] 

6 4 11 

4 0 0 
4 0 0 


Bs. a. p. 


3 0 0 

3 0 0 

3 7 2 

3 7 2 

... 

00 

5 14 0 

6 8 3 


3 0 0 

o 

00 

CO 

4 0 0 

8 8 0 

4 0 0 

5 13 1 

... 

10 6 8 


o 

o 

... 

10 0 

... 


3 8 2 


3 15 1 


0 14 6 
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0^ 

a 

S23 


<3 

Jz; 


n 

CQ 


& 

6 


Kates. 


Old Settlement rates 
„ enhanced by 15 per cent. 
Soil rates used in distribution 
Half net produce rates ... 

„ cash rent rates 
Proposed rates 
Sanctioned rates ... 


Old Settlement rates 
„ enhanced by 15 per cent. 
Soil rates used in distribution 
Half net produce rates 
„ cash rent rates 
Proposed rates ,,, 
Sanctioned rates ... 


Old Settlement rates 
„ enhanced by 15 per cent. 
Soil rates used in distribution 
Half net produce rates ... 

„ cash rent rates 
Proposed rates 
Sanctioned rates ... 


Kix.ara Chahi 
Darya. Nahri. 


Rs. a. p. 


C3 

« 


Rs. a. p 

3 14 o! 

4 7 3 

4 4 7 
8 2 11 

10 5 8! 

I 

6 0 0 

5 0 o' 


Koiii 

Khat- 

TAK. 


Tahsie. 


K 


Rs. a. p. 


10 0 
12 4 
10 9 
3 4 3 

1 12 0 
18 0 


2 12 0 | 

13 2 7 

I 

I 4 4 7| 
4 0 Oj 
4 2 8j 

2 8 oi 
2 8 o| 


18 0] 

1 11 7 

1 10 3 

2 5 4 

18 0 
18 0 


o o 

^ "S 

O 


Rs. a. p. 


5 0 0 


1 0 0l 
12 3 

1 3 10 

18 0 

1 8 o; 


2 8 0 


18 0 
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Talle of Bates for Tahsil Xowshera — concld. 


Class of soil. 

Rates. 

Kinara 

Dakva. 

Chahi 

Nahri. 

Kohi 1 

KtlAT- 

TAK. 

Tahsil. 

6 

rt 

P3 

o 

a 

K 

"a 

c5 

fcH 

o c5 

C d 
o u 

O 

DAG DBA. 

Old SettleKieot rates 

„ enhanced by 15 per cent. 

Soil rates used in distribution ... 

Halt net produce rates ... 

,, cash rent rates 

Proposed rates 

Sanctioned rates 

Rs. a. p. 

0 G 0 

0 G 10 

3 4 3 

10 0 

10 0 

Ks. a. p. 

0 7 0 

0 8 1 

1 1 7 

2 5 4 

0 12 0 

0 12 0 

Rs. a. p. 

0 5 

0 5 9 

3 9 3 

1 3 10 

0 11 3 

0 9 0 

0 9 0 

Ks. a. p. 

! 

0 12 3 


Old Settlement rates 

0 6 0 

j 

0 7 0 

0 5 o' 



„ enhanced by 15 per cent. ... 

0 G 10 

0 8 1 

0 6 9 



Soil rates used in distribution ... 

0 4 11 

0 11 g: 

0 6 3 


OS 

Half net produce rates ... 

0 8 9 

13 6 

0 7 10 








pq 

,, cash rent rates ... ■ 

0 10 10 


0 5 4 



Proposed rates 

0 5 o' 

0 8 0 

0 4 0 



Sanctioned rates ... 

0 5 0 

0 8 0 

0 4 0 

0 5 7 

1 

Old Settlement rates 

0 6 0 

o 

o 

0 5 0 



„ enhanced by 15 per cent. 

0 6 10 

0 8 1 

0 5 9 


< 

Soil rates used in distribution ... 





Ph 

t-H 

< 

Half net produce rates 

0 4 7 

0 2 6 

0 3 8 



,, cash rent rates 

0 4 0 





Proposed rates 

0 2 0 

0 16 

0 10 



Sanctioned rates ... 

0 2 0 

0 16 

0 10 

0 2 9 

== 


0 7 5 

17 2 

0 12 7 

0 10 7 
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Water-mills for grinding corn form a valuable asset in this Chapter V, C- 
district, especially in the Charsadda and Peshawar tahsils. and Land 

Their value is largely due to the fact that in order to prevent Revenue, 

injury to the rights of irrigators and other persons, the con- Assessment of 
struction of such mills has always been kept under strict control Jarandas or water- 
by the Collector, and no one is allowed to build or work a 
mill without his permission. This restriction of their number, 
of course, enhances the value of the existing mills. 

They have always been assessed to revenue in the same way 
as agricultural land, and the same action has been again taken 
at this Settlement. Full particulars of the methed of assess- 
ment adopted will be found in paragraph 81 of the Charsadda 
Assessment Report, paragraph 87 of the Ynsafzai Report and 
paragraph 123 of the Peshawar-Nowshera Report, and it will 
be sufficient here to note that the pitch of the full Government 
demand was taken at one-seventh of the gross income where 
this was recovered in kind, and one-fifth where a cash rent was 
levied. 

As a matter of fact, however, owing to the great increase 
recoverable at this rate the actual assessments were consider- 
ably below the full demand. By Government orders also the 
enhancement was not to exceed 100 per cent, in any circle. 

The mill revenue is, of course, liable to fluctuations as mills 
are swept away or damaged, and accordingl 3 ’ provision has 
been made for an annual revision in connection with the 
di-alluvion rules. The existing assessment will not, however, 
be altered unless there has been a substantial change owing to 
river action in the actual condition of the mill, except in certain 
cases which have been clearly defined in the record-of-righta in 
which mills were assessed at specially favourable rates owing to 
uncertainty as to their existing capacity. 

A statement of rights in mills has been drawn up on the 
same lines as the statement of rights in wells, and is included in 
/ the record-of-rights- I’l this statement full particulars of every 
existing mill have been entered, and it should be useful in the 
event of future disputes. Assessment registers of mills were 
prepared for each tahsil in English, and can be consulted in the 
event of any change in the assessment being proposed. The 
results of the re-assessment are shown in the following table. 

The increase amounts to Rs. 4,814, against Rs. 4,215 ns given iq 
paragraph 18 of Mr. Merk^s forecast; — 
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Statement sh'jwing assessment nn Alills in the Peshawar District. 


Assrs.smeni Circles. 

Former Statistics. 

Present Statistics. 

Number of 
mills. 

Total assoss- 
merit. 

't 1 

£2 . 

£5 - S 
^ a- '^2 

^ > q 

o 

u 

o CD 

5 'i 

Total asaesB- 
nient. 

Average re- 
venue per 
mill. 

Tahsil Chaesadda. 


Eg. 

Es. 


Es. 

Es. 

Maira ... 

25 

335 

13 

28 

565 

20 

Kahri 

36 

655 

18 

41 

1,150 

28 

Sholgira 

102 

1,352 

13 

07 

2,005 

21 

Doaba 

S8 

1,575 

18 

84 

1,8S0 

22 

Total Tahsil 

251 

3,917 

16 

250 

6,600 

22 

Tahsil Mard.vn. 







Koh Daman Baizai ... 

44 

160 

4 

44 

274 

6 

,, Sadhum... 

9 

28 

8 

26 

88 

3 

Hlaira 

13 

£1 

4 

19 

171 

9 

Total Tahsil 

CC 

230 

4 

89 

533 

6 

Tahsil Bwabi. 







Bolaknama 

2 

9 

4 

2 

14 

7 

Kinara Darya ... 

148 

669 

5 

149 

1,163 

8 

Jabba ... 

17 

102 

6 

16 

128 

8 

Maira ... 


6 

6 

1 

20 

20 

Koh Daman Sadhum ... 




5 

15 

3 

Total Tahsil 

168 

786 

5 

173* 

1,340 

8 

Tahsil Peshawar. 







Koh Daman Miohni ... 

66 

642 

11 

56 

1,175 

21 

Darya Warpar 

105 

1,724 

16 

105 

2,499 

24 

KAbul Nahri ... 

54 

1,122 

21 

54 

1,645 

30 

Ka&ba ... 

50 

1,662 

33 

49 

1,655 

32 

B&ra 

131 

3,066 

23 

131 

3,600 

27 

Koh D&man Mohmand 

19 

95 

5 

19 

135 

7 

Total Tahsil 

415 

8,311 

20 

414 

10,509 

26 
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Statement showing assessment an Mills in the Peshawar District — coiicld. 


Assessment Circles. 

Former Statistics. 

Present Statistics, 

Number of 
mills. 

W 

m 

0 

m 

1 1 

A 

O o 

p. 

O Q 

IfHTd 
^ S 
< 

Number of 
mills. 

a: 

S3 

o 

CO 

n 

>4 - 4:3 

“ a 

3 a 

0 

J. ^ 

0 IS 

U, Q. 

C 0 

u e • 
rt a =: 

^ S e 

Tahbil Nowshera. 


Hs. 

Rs. 


Kb. 

Rs. 

E inara Dar j-a ... 


... 



... 

... 

Chahi Nahri ... 

3 

65 

22 

3 

75 

25 

Kohi Khattak 

15 

400 

27 

16 

475 

32 

Total Tahail 

18 

465 

20 

18 

550 

31 

Peshawar District. 







Tahsil Charsadda 

251 

3,917 

16 

250 

6,600 

22 

„ Mardan 

60 

239 

4 

89 

533 

6 

„ Swabi 

168 

7SG 

5 

173 

1,340 

S 

„ Peshawar 

415 

8,311 

20 

414 

10,509 

25 

„ Nowshera 

18 

465 

26 

18 

550 

31 

1 

1 

Total District 

918 

13,718 

15 

944 

18,533 

j 20 
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The assessment imposed, however, in view of tlie large in- 
come derived by the mill-owners is really light, especially when 
it is borne in mind that most of the mills are on irrigation chan- 
nels, constructed and maintained at the cost of the irrigators, 
and that the mills owe their value mainly to the fact that the 
right to construct them is restricted by Government orders, and 
so a species of monopoly is created. For comparison I append 
a statement showing what the mills ou the Kabul River Canal 
rented for in -1896-97 and what the leases for 1897-98 have 
been sold for. Assuming that the canal runs for 300 days in 
the year against an actual of 358 days in 1890-97, the income 
per mill will be Rs. 450' 18 a year, and one-fifth of this amounts 
to Es. 90'03 against an average assessment of Rs. 26 and 
Rs. 34 in Peshawar and Nowshera, respectively, and it must be 
remembered that 30 of the canal mills are in a group close to 
each other, and this of course somewhat affects their letting 
value, which depends so largely on the practical monopoly of 
grinding enjoyed by a mill for a particular locality. 
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KABUL RIVER CANAL. 

Ganal closed from head for seven daps in 1896-97. 


Name of mill. 


Tahkal Patak 
Mills. 

Mill No. I 

„ „ II ... 

„ .,ni ... 

„ IV ... 

,, 1 , ^ ... 

Total 

Nowsheea 

Mills. 

Mill at Wazfr 
Garhi. 

Mill at Dag Besud! 
,, Dagi Banda 
,, Aza Khel 

Total 

Pabbi Branch. 
Mill No. I ... 

„ „ II ... 

„ „ in ... 

„ „ IV ... 

Total 

Kcbvi Branch. 
Mill at Lain 

Total 

Grand Total ... 


Each hill 

SOLD FOR 

1896-97. 


Amount 

payable 

per 

diem. 


Bs. a. p. 
6 10 0 
5 IS 0 
9 0 0 
9 16 C 
11 13 0 


42 3 0 


7 4 0 
6 2 0 
2 8 0 
3 0 0 


18 14 (M 


2 8 0 | 

2 6 o| 

2 8 0 

3 8 0 


10 14 0 


14 0 


14 0 


73 3 0 


5 a-i ® 
3 00 
: 

. TZ O 
a C U 

I 

; •< rt 


Es. a. p. 
2,014 8 6 
2,081 8 3 
3,220 4 0 
3,555 3 0 
4,091 12 3 


14,963 4 0 


2,439 10 0 
2,115 12 0 
531 1 0 
467 4 0 


5,553 11 0 


481 4 o; 
437 14 0 
461 4 0| 
645 12 0 


2,026 2 Ol 


416 4 0 


416 4 0 


122,959 5 0 


B ... 

h C> 


Rs. a. p. 
» n 5 1 G 

° w ^ 1 

^ o .a I 6 14 0| 

1 6 3 0! 

I Mills Nos. fi 8 1 Oi 

•IV to vL 
I 340 day 8.0 8 13 0l 


13 


12 2 0 
9 8 0 
I 3 4 o: 
2 14 0] 


333 days. 


3 12 0 
3 4 0 

3 8 0 

4 12 0 


3 0 


79 3 Olj 


•"2 

pC CO 


'l Kb. a. p. 


^ 23,756-4-0 

I 


ATerage income per mill per annum 


Kb. 450-18. 
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The following tables show the result of the re-assessment : — 


Circles. 

-ij - 

s 

- i 

5»- ^ 

c - 

c ~ 

p .3 

Eevexcb at 

On area assumed 
in leport. 

^ATF.S 

C3 ® 

9 a 

5 o 

. 

-“I ® 
0-0 
— ^ rf 
^ cc ^ 

Actual revenue assessed,! 

Increase over 

FORMER REVE- 

XEE WITH PER- 
C EXTAGES. 

o 2 
c ^ 

— 

m 

( - 4 . 

iff I 

W ’<0 

o 

CJ 

a 

o 

sa 

S 

1 ° ® 
o to 

Tahsil Char- 

1 




i 



HADDA. 

1 Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Es. 

i Es. 

Ks. 


Maii’a ... 

I is.Gsr 

19,275 

19.275 

20118 

' 19,2GC 

+ 5,571 

+ 41 

Nahri 

i SG.Olt 

82.1 f„5 

82,41'' 

GG.SlGi 07 54C 

+ 33,924 

+ 101 

Sholgira 


90.-118 

89.4f'l 

j 87,239' 80,585 

+ 14,277 

+ 19 

Dodba 

j I,iJii.l7d 

1,12,80.1 

1,12,874 

1 1,09,130; 1,10,8U' 

-1-10,038 

+ 11 

Total Tahsil 

2,l!l,7S.'5 

3,01,002 

3,03,90,7 

2,83,603 

2,84,195 

+ 04,410 

+ 29 

Tahsil Makdan. 

1 







Koh Daman 

1 iGwOa 

22,701 

22,701 

22,451 

21,790 

+ 5,197 

31 

Baizai. 








Koh Daman 

12,893 

20,821 

18,474 

18,307 

18,340 

+ 3j447 

42 

Sadhiim. ’ 








Maira 

Jo,5u3 

1.20.858 

1,11,208 

1,01,551 

1,01, -135 

+ 45,027 

83 

Total Tahsil ... 

84,994 

1.04,383 

1.52,383 

1,42,309 

1,41,505 

+ 50,571 

06 

TAH.SIL SWABI. 








Bulaknama 

18,103 

29,908 

29,908 

29,820 

27,200 

+ 9,097 

50 

ikiniira Darya ... 

o.-tol 

8,510 

7,991. 

7,985 

8,120 

+ 2,039 

49 

Jabba ... 

27.433 

45,807 

43,057 

43,054 

43,0S5 

+ 10,250 

59 

Maira ... 

00,313 

1,11,452 

1,03,452 

1,03,083 

1,04,49(1 

+ 3y,177 

57 

Koh Daman 

2,435 

3,013 

3,290 

3,090 

3,335 

+ 900 

36 









Total Tahsil ... 

1,19,873 

1,09,320 

1,88,297 

1,88,241 

1,80,800 

+ 07,017 

56 

Tahsil 








Peshawar. 








Koh Daman 

30,608 

42,067 

42,067 

41,676 

41,215 

+ 10,007 

35 

Michni. 








Darya Warjiar ... 

05,037 

82,79.8 

82,798 

82,G94| 

82,325 

-t- 10,738 

25 

Kabul Nahri ... 

71,703 

73.330 

70,914 

72,960 

73,540 

+ 1,837 

8 

Kasba ... 

25,9u7 

27,773 

27,773 

27,566 

28,060 

+ 2,153 

8 

Bara ... ... 

1,02,184 

1,03,918 

1,63,918 

1,63,735 

1,04,025 

+ 1,841 

1 

Koh Daman 

15,4oG 

21,302 

20,426 

20,908! 

20,034 

+ 6,178 

33 

Mohmand. 




1 




Total Tahsil ... 

3,71,405 

4,11,248 

4,07,891 

4,09,539. 

4,09.799 

+ 38,354 

10 

Tahisl 








Nowshera. 








Kindra Darya ... 

24,384 

30,343 

34,835 

34,768 

36,045 

-1-11.061 

47 

Chahi Nahri 

43,174 

59,044 

59,944 

00,192 

58,590 

+ 15,416 

35 

Kobi Khattak 

7,307 

0,217 

9,217 

9,260 

9,870 

+ 2,503 

34 

Total Tahsil ... 

74,925 

1,05,404 

1,03,990 

1,04,120| 

1,04,505 

+ 29,580 

39 

Peshawar D i s- 

1 







triot. 

8,71,072 11,85,017 

11,50,539 

11,27.872, 11, 20, 954j 

2,55,882 

429 
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Chapter V, C. 

Land and Land 
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Chapter V, C- 

Land and Land 
Kevenne. 

Gross revenue and 
resultant increase. 


The foregoing statement shows the gross results of the 
re-assessment which has resulted in an increase in the total 
ultimate assessment of Rs. 2,53,487 against a forecast of 
Rs. 1,00,000, and an immediate increase of Ks. 1,94,854, or 27'4 
per cent., in the Government demand. Most of the deferred 
revenue is in khalsa villages, and when the increments fall in the 
increase in the Government demand will be still larger. Speak- 
ing generally, the enhancement may be ascribed to an equalisa- 
tion of the demand on the hitherto lightly assessed lands in the 
Maira of Hashtnagar and in Yusafzai, which have benefited 
greatly by the opening of the Swat River Canal and the great 
extension of irrigation from that source and from wells, and 
have rapidly developed under 25 years of a peaceful and stable 
administration since last settlement. Elsewhere, too, an attempt 
has been made to level up the assessment on tracts which bad 
specially profited by the opening of the railway. As the 
increase has not been obtained by a mere forcible enhancement 
of the existing revenue everywhere, it is to be hoped that the 
settlement will work smoothly, and that the heavily assessed 
lands near Peshawar, where no enhancement practically has 
been taken, will not have to bear so large a burden relatively as 
hitherto. 


Deferred assess- No progressive assessments have been fixed in the true 
mentsandprotective sense of the term, that is to say, the chance of a further 
improvement in the condition of an estate has not been dis- 
counted by ordering that an increase in the assessment shall be 
levied after the lapse of a certain lime. All estates have been 
assessed on their existing assets. Owing, however, to the great 
improvement in the condition of Hashtnagar and Yusafzai, as 
explained in the preceding paragraph, the increase on the 
existing assessment was very large. The Settlement Officer 
proposed m paragraph 76 of tho Charsadda Assessment Report 
to deter for five yeara one-fourth of the shah nahri rate of Re. 1 
per and the Financial Commissioner concurred in para- 
graph 33 of the Review, but the Lieutenant-Governor* consider- 
ed that a rate of 12 annas an acre would be sufficient, so in the 
Swat Oanai villages no revenue was deferred. In Yusafzai the 
Settlement Officer suggested in paragraph 86 of the Assessment 
Report that, if the rise was considered too sudden, one-fourth 
of the total increase might be postponed for five years, but 
he did not recommend that this course should be adopted. 

» Yv, ® orders were issued in paragraph 15 

qUted reflrence is 


* 1 may also mention tliat I hare iust heartl from nno ..r +1, 1 , 

owners in ilardan that he has had no ° largest land- 

term of years at Rs 4 an apr» flip p m farming oat ins estates for a 

Land Revenue aoX wS Canal and 

irrigation which has occurred we shail hear^nn^^’^ increase in 

Bwreofover.asseBsmaiitiathBSwitCaaRTtrL™’^®'’^ any eomplamt oa the 
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“ The Lientenant-Goveruor considers that in all circles, except the Maira 
of Tahsil Mardan, in which the enhancement exceeds 30 per cent., a portion 
of It, amounting to about the excess over 30 per cent., should be postponed for 
five years so as to avoid too large a per saltum enhancement; and in postponing 
the excess over 30 per cent, for a circle relief should, of course, generally be 
given to those villages whose enhancement.^ are most severe. In other circles, 
excluding canal irrigated villages in the Mardan Maira, Mr. Dane mav propose 
for the Financial Commissioner ’s approval a irrogressive assessment for any 
estates in ■which the increase is very heavy.*’ 

The amount of revenue deferred to Kharif 1900 under 
these orders is as follows ; — 


Rs. 

Mardan ,,, ... ... ... 7,425 

Swabi ... ... ... ... ... 16,750 


Total ... ... 24,175 


It may he noted that in almost all the estates immediately 
after assessment such a rapid increase occurred in the number 
of wells that there will be no difficulty in realising the full 
assessment when the time comes, and, as Major Deane has 
recently pointed out, the people admit freely that the whole 
revenue can easily be paid from the price of the bhusa, or 
straw, alone. 

The balance of the sum of Rs. 43,023 out of the gross 
demand which has been deferred is the enhanced irrigated 
assessment on protected wells,*with the exception of a sum of 
Rs. 1,715 which has been deferred in the following estates in 
the Mardan tahsil on account of swamping and saline efflores- 
cence due to the Swiit River Canal. If owing to the drains 
which have been dug by the Canal Department the condition of 
these villages continues to improve the deferred revenue will be 
recovered with effect from Kharif 1900 : — 


Hot! ... 


.«• 

Rs. 

Ill 60 

Mayar 

...» 

.It 

III 430 

Muhabbatabad ,,, 

... 

... 

III 34d 

Euria ... 

... 

... 

135 

Bakri Banda ,,, 

.11 

... 

III 170 

Mahodheri 


... 

III 160 

Khwaja Eashakai 


... 

150 

Torn 


... 

1.1 375 


Total 

Ill 

.1. 1,716 


Chapter V, C. 

Land and Land 
Eevenne. 

Deferred assess- 
ments and protective 
leases. 


In all 1,369 protective leases were granted, and in accord- 
ance with the special orders of the Financial Commissioner, 
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Land and Land 
Bevenne- 


leases. 


Chapter V,C. conveyed in letter No. 3006, dated 1st May 1894, from Senior 
Secretary, a term of ten years’ e.vemption from the enhanced 
irrigated assessment was allowed in the case of the partially 
Deferred assess- lined wells classed as kachcha-paJcha. The necessary inquiries 
menteandproteotive -vyere made on special village statements which have been 
bound up as registers and placed in the District Kanungo’s office. 
For facility of account a term of exemption has been granted 
so as to expire with the rabi harvest, so that the full assessment 
may begin to run from the commencement of the agricultural 
year. A special form of protective lease was lithographed, 
which covers all classes of protective works, and shows the 
procedure to be followed in case of alienation of the area 
attached to the work. 


Instalmenti and The instalments have been fixed to meet the convenience of 
illeotions. people, and with due regard to the relative value of the pro- 

duce in each harvest. In the Swat Canal tract in Charsadda 
and Mardan half the demand is taken in the kharif and half in 
the rabi. On the private canal lands in Charsadda and 
Peshawar, where a large amount of cane, cotton, rice and maize 
is grown, the former proportion of two-thirds in the kharif and 
one-third in the rabi has been retained. In the portions of 
Tusafzai not irrigated by the canal the rabi is by far the more 
valuable, and so the old proportion of half and half has been set 
aside, and 6 annas will be collected in the kharif and 10 annas 
in the rabi. In Nowshera, owing to the opening of the Kabul 
Kiver Canal and the great increase in wells, it has been possible 
at the request of the people to take half the revenue in each 
harvest. In the Maira circle in V/harsadda, with the exception 
of Tangi Barahzai, which so far as the instalments go is classed 
with the Sholgira, and in the Koh Daman Mohmand circle in 
Peshawar there is but little kharif, and the proportions are one- 
third and two-thirds and half and half, respectively. It might 
have been one-third and two-thirds in the Koh Daman Mohmand 
circle also but the people objected, and even wanted to adhere 
to the old proportion of two-thirds kharif and one-third rabi. 
Finally in the Kasba where, owing to the fruit orchards and 
gardens, the rabi produce is tj^e more valuable, the proportion 
stands as before at one-third kharif and two-thirds rabi. 


The dates of the instalments have been everywhere post- 
poned BO as to admit of the produce being put on a favourable 
market, and they now stand as follows 
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1 

j Khakif. 

Haei. 

Tahsfl. 

Circle. 

1 

1 

- o 

- 3 


? - 



1 

z. ^ 


' t ^ 



6 

§■2 

(D 

' ^ S 



Q 



' P- ^ 

f 

1 

j 

llaira ... 

Isfc Deceiuberj 

* f 

15th Jnno 
loth July 

1 

'1 ' 

1 

( 


) 



Cbabbadda.{ 

NaLri ,,, ... 1 

loth Febru- 

[i 

Ditto ... 

1 i 

j 

( 

ary. 

1 



1 

1, 

Sholgira and Doaba ... 

Ditto ... 

2 

3 

Ditto ... 

j i 


1 70 villages irrigated 7 


*1 

1st July ... 

! i 

Mabdan ... .< 

1 by Swiic Canal. > 

btr. 

Ist-Vugust. , 

i 

Rost of Tahsfl ... 

Ditro ... ' 

n 

i d 

1 Ditto ... 

1 

1 1 A 

1 

SWABI .... 

Whole 

Dkro ... ; 

1 

0 

1 0 

1 Ditto ... 

i is 

r 

j 

^ Kaaba | 

1st Deoom- \ 
bi’r. '■ 

loth Jann. 

) 

1 Juno ... 
l^t August... 



1 

arv. 





1 Koh Ddmau Mohmand 

Ur Decern- I 

X 

Ist July ... 




bor. ' 


1 i 

Fbsbawar < 

Michni 1 

Dicro 

loth Febru- 

h 

Ditto ... 

1 i 


1 

‘“■y. ,. 

} 


i 


1 ( 

1st Docem- 

) 




j Other Circles ... ^ 

IjL-r. 


Ditto ... 


L 

! ( 

Idrh Jauu- j . 

) 



( 

! Kohi Khattak . . 

1st L'ccomber' 


Ditto ... 

i 

Nowshsba j 

Other Circles ... { 

1 ]3un> , ' 

15ih Febru- j 

U 
) - 

Ditto ... i 
1 

i 



ary. 

1 


1 



Chapter V, C. 

Land and Land 
Revenue. 

Instalments ami 
collections. 


The proportion of revenue paid in each harvest by villages 
is as follows 
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Cha pter V, C. In Tusafzai, wliere the bulk of the revenue is paid in the 

Land and Land tobacco income comes in late, two instalments have 

Eevenue. been fixed for the rabi. Elsewhere, except in Charsadda, which 
Instalments and was the tahsil first assessed, and where a single instalment on 
ooUsotions. 1st July would suit well, and in the Kasha, where the extra rabi 

produce is valuable and the owners are not good revenue-payers 
so two instalments on 1st June and 1st August have been fixed, 
it has been possible to simplify the zamindars’ accounts by hav- 
ing only one instalment for the rabi. 

In most circles, owing to the late date at which the sugarcane 
income is realised, it has been necessary to have a second kbarif 
instalment, but in Yusafzai, in the rainfall circles of the Maira 
in Charsadda, and Koh Ddman Mohmand in Peshawar, and ii; the 
Kohi Khattak where the kharif revenue is paid on the miicellane- 
oua income, a single instalment on 1st December has been fixed. 

The owners have now got ample time to realise their crops 
and pay in the revenue by due date, and it is to be hoped that 
when the revenue is in arrears prompt measures will be taken 
against defaulters. In the past collections have been very bad 
owing to a false feeling of lenity. The inordinate delay allowed 
to occur has not, however, been of any real beneft to the revenue 
payers, but has, on the contrary, by complicating their accounts, 
placed them at the mercy of the Patwaris and headmen, and 
frauds were frequent. An attempt had now been made to stop 
this by giving every landowner and occupancy tenant a parcha , 
lahi, or revenue receipt book, in which the whole of the land held 
by him is shown with the revenue and cesses due from him in 
each harvest. Printed dhal hdchh or distribution forms were 
prepared and given out to all Patwaris, Three copies of the 
settlement bdchh were made out on printed forms, one was given 
to the headman, one was filed in the tahsil, and one was sent 
into the district kanungo’s office. If these printed forms are 
regularly used and Patwaris are required in accordance with 
Rule 55 of the Rules under the Revenue Act to fill in the reve- 
nue payments for each harvest into the parcha hahis without 
charge, we ought to have no more complaints of impossibility of 
prompt collections, because the headmen did not know how 
much was due from each sharer. There should, therefore, be no ' 
hesitation in future about enforcing the liability of the headmen 
for prompt collections. 

The following table shows the incidence per cent, of the 
cesses hitherto paid and those now fixed ; 


Cess. 

At regular 
settlement. 

Before 

re-assessment. 

At present. 

Local rate 

Lambarddri ,,, ... 

Zaild&ri ... ... ... 

Fatwfiri ... 

Total 

Es. a. p. 

2 8 0 

e 0 0 

10 0 

6 4 0 

Es. a. p. 

10 6 8 

5 0 0 

10 0 

6 4 0 

Be. a. p. 

10 6 8 

6 3 4 

Nil. 

5 3 4 

14 12 0 

1 

21 10 8 j 

20 IS 4 
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It should be explained that the zailddri "was only levied in 
the Doaba and in the present Peshawar and Nowshera tahsils 
excluding the Khwarra Nilab circle. In future the zaildars will 
be paid by a deduction from the revenue. In the rest of the old 
district, where no zailddri was levied, an extra 1 per cent, was 
taken in the Patwari cess, which in Ilashtnagar and Yusafzai 
amounted to Ks. G-4-0 per cent. The 4 annas represents the old 
stationery cess which was amalgamated xvith the Patwari cess 
from Kabi 188(5 under the sanction of the Financial Commis- 
sioner communicated with Director’s letter No. 125, dated 23rd 
January 1886. 

An ala lamhardari cess, of 1 per cent, is levied in a few 
estates, but as explained in paragraph 53 this will cease as 
existing chief headmen die out. 

The village officer’s cess, which includes lamhardari and 
palwiU’, was sanctioned by Punjab Gazette Notification No. 247, 
dated 18th December 1896, and the fact that it has been fix^ 
at Rs, 10-6-8 percent., or 10 pie per rupee of revenue, will 
greatly facilitate hdchh calculations, since it now stands at the 
same rate as the local rate. 

It is satisfactory that it has been possible at this re-assess- 
ment to slightly decrease the burden of cesses. 

The Peshawar Cauals Regulation has just been sanctioned, 
so the old collections at varying rates in Peshawar, Nowshera 
and Oharsadda, which under the name of mirdbi on account 
of the canal repairs have been maintained as reported in 
paragraph 88 of the Oharsadda and paragraph 110 of the 
Peshawar Assessment Reports, will now require revision. 

The assessments were aunouuced in Oharsadda, Mardan 
and Swabi with effect from Kharif 1895, and in Peshawar 
and Nowshera from Rain 1896. The term of settlement subject 
to the sanction of Government has been announced as a period 
of not less than 20 years. 

Table No. XVII shows the area and income of Govern- 
ment lauds classified by departments, while Table No. XIX 
shows the area of land acquired by Government for public 
purposes. 

Table No. XXX shows the number of villages, parts of 
villages, and plots, and the area of land of which the revenue 
is assigned, the amount of that revenue, the period of assign- 
ment, and the number of assignees for each tahsU as the 
figures stood in 1896-97. 


Chapter V, C. 

Land and Land 
Kevenne. 

CeBBes. 


Term of settle- 
ment. 


Government lands. 


Assignments of 
and revenue. 
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Chapter V, C. 

Land and Land 
Eevenne. 
Aseignmenta o£ 
land revenue. 


The whole subject of assignments of land revenue came 
under review at the Regular Settlement, when it was found that 
the iagirddrs were, according to the old Sikh system, taking a 
full half share of the produce, instead of the Government 
demand, which was all they were entitled to ; and that they 
had often transferred their jdgir rights by sale, gift, or 
mortgage, while collaterals had iu some cases inherited. A 
full detail of the assignments will be found at pages CXX to 
CXLVII of the appendices to Captain Hastings’ Report. They 
may be classed under the following heads, each of which will 
be separately noticed : — 


1. Mudfis to mosques. 

2. „ village servants. 

3. „ sliriues. 

4. „ lliiidu buildings, 

5. Miscellaneous mudfis. 

6. Mill mudfis. 


7. Lambarddrs’ indms. 

8. Halils' ,, 

9. Daftaris' „ 

10. Favourable assessments 

(a) of border tribes. 

(b) of leading men. 


Mue/is to mosque*. It was found that in every village there were one or more 
masjids, to each of which attached a small mudji enjoyable by 
the imam or village priest ; some of these cases had previously 
been enquired into, and received sanction to be enjoyed either 
during the pleasure of Government, or for life, and liable to 
re-consideration at death. By far the greater number had not 
been enquired into at all. As their resumption would be con- 
sidered a hardship and the amount thereby saved would not 
compensate for the ill-feeling caused, it was decided that, 
provided the mtcd/is wei'e proved to be of old standing, not 
necessarily three generations, they should be released in favour 
of the imam in occupation during the pleasure of Govern- 
ment “ ta marzi Sarhar, ■” subject to the performance of the 
duties attaching to the position. The figures below show their 
number and distribution 



OB 

C: 

1 


No. OF 

MUAFIS. 

Name of Tabsll. 

£ 

C 

o 

a 

c 

Tolal area. 

C 

a 

o 

o 

K 

Less tlian 10 
acres. 

More than 10 
acres. 

PeehAwar 

298 

523 

Ks. 

2,124 

296 

2 

DoAba Daudzai 

329 

578 

2,170 

329 

,,, 

Nowshera ... 

8 

421 

333 

76 

11 

Haahtnagar 

284 

GO 

00 

2,133 

261 

23 

Mardan 

‘.<25 

780 

159 

66 

irtiiiiii Bolak 

177 

1,623 

1,153 

118 

69 

Total 

1,400 

7,047 

8,693 

1,239 

161 
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No previous enquiry had been 


Class of servants. 

Xo. of 
grants. 

Area in 
acres. 

Blacksmiths 

273 

543 

Carpenters 

392 

720 

Cobblers... 

1 

1 

Potteis ... 

31 

24 

Barbers ... 

266 

353 

Bards 

52 

79 

Servants of »iiest-houses 

2 

6 

Sweepers 

1 

1 

Brickmakers 

10 

19 

Bakers ... 

17 

10 

Doctors ... 

2 

4 

Watchmen 

18 

12 

Washermen 

2 

1 

Shepherds 

1 

2 

Total 

1,068 

1,775 


made regarding this class of Chapter Y, C- 
mn.ifix, but in most viHages 
there were usually louud Revenue. 
/ohdrs (blacksmiths), tar- Tillage servants’ 
khaiifi (carpenters), kulals muafis. 

(potters), Jiais (barbers), Chakrana 

and others enjoying small 
portions of iacivi land. It 
was decided, in those muafis 
proved to have been enjoy- 
ed for a long period, that 
be continued 
and upheld 
pleasure of 
on condition 
result of 
for the 
found in 
in the 


they should 
to the office 
during the 
Government 
of service. The 
these enquiries 
district will be 
the statement 
margin. 


In cases of this class it was ascertained if the income from Huafit to ziarats. 
the mua/l went towards the maintenance of the ziarat or shrine ; 
if so, and it was one much reverenced, the viuafis were upheld 
so long as the zmrai to which they attach is held in respect, 
and during the pleasure of Government. When, however, the 
income was not expended mainly in the keeping up of the 
shrine, but enjoyed by the present muafiddrs, simply owing to their 
being descendants of the saint, proposals for enjoyment for life 
and favourable assessment afterwards were sanctioned. The 
total number of such grants was 89, and their annual value 
Rs. 6,571. In Yusafzai, mua/is set apart for the support of 
buildings and shrines, or granted to the priesthood, are known 
as seris, translated by Major James as free gift ; but as the 
situation of sevi land is generally at the head of a ^and it is 
probable that the word is simply seri and means from the 
head. 


There are but few muafis to Hindu buildings, and nearly all to Hindu 

are situated in the limits of theold Peshawar, Daudzai, and Doaba 

tahsils. They were grant- 
ed by the Sikhs for a 
lengthened period. The 
figures in the margin 
show the number in each 
tahsil. 

This class of muafis, 
usually found to be 
enjoyed by Sayads, 

Afghans, and sometimes 
Brahmins, were upheld 


Name of Tahail. 

No. of 
muafis. 

Value. 

Peshawar 

25 

Bs. 

697 

Nowshera 

4 

56 

Do&ba Daudzai 

6 

177 

Mardfin 

1 

1 

Utm&Q Bolak ... 

... 

... 

Total 

36 

931 
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Chapter V, C. 

Land and Land 
Bevenue. 

Mill muafit. 


h ami ar d ar s 
indm$. 


for life where they were proved to have been enjoyed for a long 
period. 

In the case of mills, too, although strictly speaking not muafis, 

' — ' ^ ^ ^ ' as there were no 

52 : E :5 ' sanads forthcom- 

„ 5 ing to support their 

Name 0 as. ^ .3 _ ‘S . free enjoyment, the 

o ■ & — ~ long enjoy- 

^5 !< > • 2 , j > ruent was taken 

1 into consideration. 

PesMwar ... 231 lOS 2,407 1 12 j 292 'the statement in 

Doiba Daildsai 175 38 727 , 6 ! 120 the margin shows 

Hashtnagar ... 190 63^ 882; 80* 587 tliG number of mills 

Marddn ... .33 . . , , , ,, 

Htmin Bolak ... 66 I m each tahsil, the 

; — — number recom* 

Total ... 695 211 ^ 4,010 . 54 ; 099 mended to be grant- 

r " ■ - — : — -= ■ ed free and the 

number for which favourable assessments have been proposed. 

The lambardars of the district, as a rule, enjoyed indmsj 
in tahaila Peshawar and Daudzai the indm was often nothing 
more than their proportional share in the indm ha-icajeh-daftariat 
previously mentioned. Some of them were in enjoyment of 
more than their proportional share. lu tappah BArozai of Khalil, 
the one-fourth favourable assessment was all that was enjoyed 
by lambardHrs and proprietors. In Doaba, Hashtnagar and 
Mardan pachotra was taken, and the hmbai'dars had indma 
■besides in parts of Mardan and Hashtnagar. In tahsil 
Nowshera the lambardars of the Khattak hill villages enjoyed 
cash indms and relief from their share of the Government 
assessment, according as the distribution was on houses or 
cattle. In tappahs Tureh and Bolak, ploughs of land {i.e., the 
area a plough could cultivate), cash and wells were enjoyed as 
indm. In some villages of tappah Khalsa there was an indm 
known as selcol or trihara, i.e., one-third of the produce of the 
land ; it originated under the Sikh farmers. 


^ System of ezemp- 
tio& from aisess* 


ezomp- T}i 0 idoSi of csisli sllowfincGs was not favourably rGCGivGcl by 
aiaesa- the headmen, and as it was important that they should be 
contented, it was arranged that in commutation, lambardars 
should receive indms by freeing their land in the distribution 
to fche amount of the allowance, i.e., the amount to be ^iven in 
mam was to be added to the assessment of the village, and 
distributed over the village lands, minus the land to be granted 
0 lambardars. This arrangement saved them the collection 
0 the cess from other proprietors, who, if relations and con- 
nections, seldom paid, and from whom the headmen oftendid not 
Tf Sranted as iii/tra was asaes.sed land, 
It the allowance exceed the revenue of the lambardAr’s land, 
or, If the larnbardar's land was already jdqir or muafi to him, 
ne ■mu receive the remainder in cash. 
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For the Khattak hill village latnbardara whose allowance Chapter V, C. 
at Ra. 5 per. cent came to next to nothing the old indms of Land 

lambardhrs in cash and land enjo 3 ’ed by them were both upheld Revenue, 
for their lives as well as the allowance at 5 per cent. And Khattak lambar- 
where the present indms of lambardars in commutation of 'laro’ allowances, 
allowance fell short of their original indms the diSerences were 
upheld for life. 

In Mardan, where the occupants of some hamlets who Mardan tenant 
carried on the duties of lambardars and enjoyed ■tna??is in con- 
sideration of that position were declared tenants, special 
arrangements w’ere made to uphold some part of their original 
tndms for life. 

The statement on the next page shows the results of these Riinlta of abova 
arrangements in each tahsfl. arrangement. 

MalliJcs’ ind ms nve fev7 ; they are the headmen of families Malliks’ inSme. 

■■ — — - already described. 

No. of Acres free! Rerom.e are Only to be 

Mallilo. ofrtjveuno. in ni pees. fouud in Peshawar 

tahsil now. At the 
~ ~ Regular Settlement 

13 ft!) 1 X 8 Opportunity was taken 

= . ■ = ' ^ to appoint them lam- 

bardars, and their indms were then treated as other lambar- 
dars’ indms. If tliey remained malliks their indms were 
upheld for life, liable to re-cousideration at death. The state- 
ment in the margin shows the number of malliks and thei'tuctns 
enjoyed by them, 

daftaris were found, as a va\e, in tappahs Mohmand, DaftanV inams. 

Khalil and Daudzai 
enjoying small indms 
ba-wajali-da f t a r i at 
(i.e. rent). The mams 
should have been re- 
sumed in the first in- 
stance, when the 
Government limited 
its demand to one- 
sixth, but as it was 
not done, and the 
indms had been en- 
joyed for so long, it was considered advisable to resume after the 
deaths of present enjoyers. The statement in the margin shows 
the results for the district. 

The favourable assessments granted at the Regular Settle- FaTonrabla assess- 
ment may he placed under four headings ; — meats. 

I. — Where favourable assessments had hitherto been en- 
joyed ; for example, tappah Barozai, Here, in every case, if the 
village adjoins independent territory, the favourable assessment 
was continued ; and in villages not adjoining the border a part 


N’amo of Tahsfl. 

1 

Nn. of 
daftaris. 

j Aci-c-s free 
of rorcniie. 

iJRevcn’io in 
riijdees. 

Peshnwar ... | 

794 

3.591 

7,007 

Nowshera ... j 

26 

97 

111 

Doaba Daudzai 

449 

GS2 

2,71G 

Hashtnagar ... 

8 

12 1 

59 

Mardan 

IK! 

8,024 : 

1,115 

Utman Bolak 

82 

2,G81 j 

2,013 

Total 

1 1,474 

16,057 

13,061 




Chapter V, C. 

Land and Land 
Revenue. 

Besnlts o{ the 
indm anangements. 
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only was resumed and the remainder upheld for period of Chapter Vi C- 
Settlement. Twenty-three such villatjes were granted a favour- Land 

able assessment to the amount of Rs. 5,372. Bevenne. 

II. — The Michni and Halimzai Mohmands occupy laud in Favourable aitesi- 
British territory and had their favourable assessments upheld as ments. 
heretofore, the only increase being in the matter of cesses. Their 
former actual assessments, what they used to pay with cesses, and 
what they were asked to pay with cesses, will be seen in the 
statement given below ; — 
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Es. 

Rs. 

Es. 

Rs. 

Es. 

r 

Tarakzais 

12 

; 3,304 
200 

841 

797 

244 

3,606 

Doaba Daudzai • 

Halimzai Moh- 
mauda. 

1 

211 

200 

210 

8,047 

s 

Total 

13 

3,504 

1,052 

997 

454 

6,653 


III, — New favourable assessments owing to situation on or 
near the border, in obedience to the instructions contained in 
Government letter No. 755, dated 30th November 1870. These 
orders were freely used in Mardan and Hashtnagar, and met the 
caseof hamlets hitherto enjoyed free. All the proprietary body are 
entitled to this favour. In iShabkadar, where the proprietorwas 
single-handed and could do nothing alone, the favour was extend- 
ed to the tenants with occupancy rights. The viuaUdara’ rights were 

aSected in a few cases, where 


Name of Tahsil, 

i Number of villages | 
' lu irhich favourablei 
BBsessment-s have 
teen made. 

1 Amount of 
revenue 
excused. 

Pesh&vrar 

14 

Hi. 

4,551 

Doaba Daudzai 

3 

3,505 

Hashtnagar ... 

U 

6,250 

Mard4n 

22 

6,ysu 

Ctman Bolak... ! 

17 

5,055 

Total ... 

07 

23,741 


thepropietorshave demanded 
that they should be res- 
tricted to the Government 
demand instead of what they 
had hitherto enjoyed. The 
figures in the table given in 
the margin will show the re- 
sults of the new favourable 
assessments of the Settle- 
ment. 


lY. The fourth class includes favourable assessments to 

leading men, tvliose lands or mills had hitherto been lightly 
assessed ; to ask them to pay the average rates m adjoining 
villages would have been hard. This system of favourable assess- 
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TheEham Arbab 
Khel, Hasbinagar 
and Maidan Ehans’ 
inamB. 
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ment was also carried out for a few others whom it was con- 
sidered advisable to favour and place in a better position than 
ordinary zamiudars. The statement below will show the number 
of cases, and the families to whom consideration was shown : — 


Name of Tabefl. 

Numbei’ of 
cases. 

Name of tho p^i-sons or families with 
■whom favourable assessments have 
beau made. 

Amount of 
revenue 
excused. 




Es. 

Peshirvar 

4 

Arbab Sarfraa Khan and his brothers 

) 



Jumma Kha«, Abdul Karim Khan, 

t 1,046 



Kotla Arbab Khels family. 

) 



Pir Hamf of Palosi Piran 

46 



Total 

1,092 

Hashtnagar 

5 

3Ifr Hasn Khan.., ... 

227 



Qazi Amir Jau, &c. ... 

160 



Mokarram Khan, &c. ... ... 

600 



Shahbaz Khan, Ac. ... ... ... 

600 



Abdulla Khan, of Umarzai, Ac. 

650 



Total ... 

2,127 

Hardan 

e 

Ibrahim Kh4n of Uamsa Kot ... ... 

200 



Akram and Af sal 

200 



Amad-ud-din of Qaiiabad 

62 



Tar Mnhammad, (to., of Hoti... 

160 



Khwaja Mnhammad Khdn of Iloti ... 

683 



Mohabbat Khan of Torn 

67 



Total 

1,862 

Utman Bolak 

2 

Ahmad Khan of Khazana ... 

200 



Abbas Khau of Ahad Khiin 

200 



Total 

400 



Grand Total 

4,981 


The Khalil Arbab Khel had previously received the sanction 
of Government to enjoy their acquired lands free for life, and 
at one-fourth assessment after death of the occupants then 
enjoying; these favourable assessments are not included in the 
foregoing statement. 

Some of the leading men were found in enjoying of large 
acres on which they had paid nothing hitherto ; in every case 
looking to the position of the claimant, and comparing him with 
his neighbours, arrangements were made to uphold portions for 
life, conditional on service and help in recovering revenue 
instalments provided such help should be required. The follow- 
ing statement shows the result of the proposals for the 
leading men of Hashtnagar and Mardan: — • 
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Name of Tahsfl. 

Number of 
Khans or 
leading ^ 
men in pos- 
session and 
enjoyment 
of muafis. 

PoRUEa AICAfie. 

PRHsanT Mums. 

1 

<5 

Mills. 

Revenue. 

rt 

o 

U4 

< ■ 

Mills. 

Revonuo. 



Acres. 


Rs. 

1 Acres. 


Eg. 

Hashtnagar ... 

lA 

4,952 

23 

2,783 

4.932 

15J 

2,043 

Mardan 

11 

7,894 

... 

4,302 

3,25S 

! ■■■ 

2,406 

Total ... 1 

25 

12,84G 

23 

7,085 

7,210 

15i 

5,109 


Chapter V, C. 

Land and Land 
Kevenne. 

The Khalil Arbab 
Khel Haahtnagar 
.and Mardan Khans’ 
inams. 


Area. 


Revenli;, 


Regular Settlement 
Revised Settlement 


Jagi'r. 

Muafi. 1 

Total. 

i 

Jagir. 

Mndfi. 

Total. 

Acres. 

150,430, 

91,4881 

; Acres. 
98,421 
103,945 

Acres. 

248.800 

257,433' 

Rs. 

.80,204 

90,784 

1 

Rs. 

90,344 

5-l,497j 

Rs, 

1 ,70,008 
1,45,231 


Statement ehowinj (li<( ributian of revi'une asnqnmevtt. 
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2 
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' 4 

1 

5 
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1 
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Tiiere are the follow- 
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u rn 
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those sliowu iu 
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column 5 : — 



p tc 





S - 

5 OQ 

t; 





55 

C-* 

C-l 





Acres. 

Rs. 

Ks. 

In perpetuity free of 

4| 

12 

2 : 5 . 720 ! 

0,140 

Z a i 1 d a r i 

conditions. 





dues ... 0,311 

In perpetuity subject 

834 ! 

781 

74,190 

50,870 

Z.imiudari 

to conditions. 




1 

iii.’Uiis .. 10,520 

For life or lives ... 

.3,249 

0,1^5 

131,893 

58,144 F ro n t ier 






remissions 25,730 ^ 

During pleasure cf 

1,800 

11,085 

' 20,970 

28.855 

(I a r o z a i | 

Government. 





iiubns ... 1 , 103 :- 2 

For term of Settle- 

90l 

80 

‘ GOO 

1,210 

<J t h o r i '-s'! 

ment. 





remissions 255 J 

Total ... 

5,977 

17,113 

257,433 

1,45,231 

Total ...-11,021 


Notb. — Rupee's 1,‘^in m Peshawar and Rs, 73 in Nowshera on account of the favourable 
aeseesment at half rates with the Muhib Khel Mohmand Arbabs hare been included m 
column 6 against during pleabure of Government/’ 

The foregoing tables show the results of the present revision. Revision of a.ssigii. 
Including zaildnri allowances, zamindari inams and frontier and 'neute in 1895-90, 
otlier similar remissions, the total amount of revenue assigned 
comes to Rs. 1,89,255, or 17'3 per cent, of the gross assessment. 
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In Appendix A a list is given of the principal outstanding 
grants exceeding Rs. 500 in annual value with a brief notice of 
the conditions on which they are released and the present 
grantees. 

The number of petty muafis has been very largely reduced 
owing to the exclusion of the village service or chakirana grants, 
which, with the consent of the proprietors, have been resumed 
where, as was often the case, the grantees had ceased to render 
any service, or been excluded from the hachh where they were 
still amenable to the wishes of the village community. The 
grants for religious institutions are for the most part released 
during the pleasure of Government, and these have been upheld 
except in some few cases where, as the shrine or mosque had 
ceased to exist, the giant has with the sanction of Government 
been resumed. In the case of these grants, however, care has 
been taken to ensure wherever possible that the assignment 
shall be released to the manager of the institution and not 
frittered away uselessly in petty shares to descendants of the 
original grantee. 

The zaildais, where they existed in Peslifiwar, Nowshera 
excluding Khwarra Nilab and Doaba have been maintained, and 
their dues at 1 per cent, on the gross assessment have been 
deducted from the revenue and granted in the shape of cash 
indms from the revenue of an estate selected by the zaildar. 


Chdrsadda . — Punjab Gorcrri- 
ment letter Xso. 254, dated 11th 
December 1&06. 

Punjab Government 
letter No. 178, dated 8th October 
1897. 

Peshd IV nr and Notes hero. — 
Punjab Government letter No. 00. 
dated 14th May 1807. 


For the rest of the District agricultural inains as shown 

in the following table have been 
sanctioned b}' the orders contained 
in the correspondence noted on the 
margin. By Fnnjoh Gazette Noti- 
fioaiion No. 177 Bevenue, dated 
8th October 1897, the inamdars’ 
rules under the Land Revenue Act 
liave been extended to the Pesha- 
war District so as to give the District OfBcer full control overall 
these grants, so with these and the zaildars a .system of rural 
notables has been introduced throughout the district, though in 
Hashtnagar and Yusafzai, to prevent unnecessary jealousy, 
no definite circles have been allotted to the inamdars. The 
limits of the <cippa/».s in these tracts are well known, and ordin- 
arily of course on the death of an iuamdar a successor will be 
selected from amongst the headmen in the tappah. The amount 
actually sanctioned for these vidms subject to the approval of 
the Government of India is Rs. 10,529. 


/ 
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Tahsil. 

XrMBRR OV INAMS. 

1 

Amocnt of inams. 

Old. , Xew. ! 
1 

Tot.il. 

01,1. 

Xe w. 

Total. 


1 


Ks. 

R^. 

Rs. 

Charsaetda 

12 ' 21 

33 

2,072 

3,280 

5,952 

Maidin ... , . 

9 i 21 

1 

30 

003 

2,040 

2,043 

Swabi ... 

c , 17 

! 23 

370 

1,303 

1,081 

Peshawar 

... 5 

' 5 


190 

100 

Nowshera 

... , 8 

8 


293 

292 

Total 

.7| 7..j 

99 

3,031 

7,iu7 j 

10,758 


Chapter V, C- 

Land and Land 
Revenue. 
Classes of asiign- 
mentf. 


'I'lip frnutier remissions are a special feature of this dis- Frontier remis- 
tried. Under this system a portion of the total assessment 
of an e.'-tate i.s remitted in favour of tlie proprietors in con- 
sideration of tire fact tliat they are held responsible for the 
watch and ward of the border and have to entertain trans-border 
tribe.sinen. There was some discussion as to the policy to be 
followed in le^anJ to these frontier remissions. Mr. Merk 
proposed in paragraph 18 of iris forecast, that two-thirds of the 
remission should be resumed in Peshawar and one-third in 
Yusafziri, hut eveutually orders were held over pendirni^ the re- 
assessinetit of the border villages. 


'I'he subject was fully discussed in the correspondence noted 

on the nrai-yin, and it 


Financial Cumniissioner’s letter Xo. 223 C., dated 
llth Sejiteuiber 1S95, and enclosures. 

Para. 2*^, Punjab Guvernnicnt letter Xo. 220, 
dntnd tiie20tli N'ovoinbor 1895. 

Para. 1 of Financial rointni^sioncv’a letter Xe. 
33, dated IStli January ISOG, and enclosure*!. 

Para. 0 of Punjab Govcrnim'nt letter Xo. 38, dated 
Sth February 1890. 


was decided that they 
shortld he r etained at 
rtrty rate in a modified 
form wlrerever they 
had hitherto existed, 
artd th:it no general 


resumption of a fi.sed proportion of these allowances to the 
border villages was desirable. 


In Appendix B a list is given of the former and present 
remissions, from which it will be seen that it has been found pos- 
sible to reduce the total amount of revenue remitted in this way 

from Rs. 32,125toR8 27,184, and of course the relatrve incidence 
of the remissions ort the revenue has fallen to a still greater 
extent. The remissions have now been expte.<=sly stated as 
fractions of the rupee of revenue, so that no difficulty will occur 
in future in case it is ever considered necessary to resume the 
remission in whole or in part, since the gross assessment is dis- 
tributed over every holding and the amount remitted on that 
holding ia ahown as a deduction from the asBesament, 
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Chapter V, C. The remisBiona are held during the pleasure of Government 

— 7 on condition of service and good conduct. In the event of 

^^^Revenne*^^^ alienation by sale, gift or mortgage of the area carrying 

Frontier remi»- remission, the case is to be reported to the Deputy Uom- 
sions. missioner, vfho has power to resume the remission in all cases in 

■which the alienee is unsuited to bear his share in the duty of 
frontier watch and ward, in consideration of which the remis- 
sions are granted. Where the alienee is a new agriculturist, or 
not a resident of the village, there should be no hesitation in 
resuming while the land is held hy him, and the small beginning 
thus made in differentiating between the land-holder, whom it 
is politically desirable to foster, and the new purchaser, who 
has no special claims to indulgence, may furnish an exemplar 
on which to base a system of similar favourable assessments 
on behalf of the true agriculturists elsewhere. 

The utility of these remissions has already been shown, 
as those held by Shabkadar and its 'hamlets of Eashnkai, 
Nuranai and Mian Khel have been resumed for a period of 
three years for complicity in the raid of 7th August 1897 on 
Shankai’garh, while those of Tangi in Charsadda and of the 
Utman Khel estates of Sangao, Mian Khan, Pipal, Kui Barmul 
and Kharki have been stopped for a similar period for the part 
which men from these estates took in the attack on the Malakand 
in July-August 1897, At the end of this period the remissions 
will only be re-granted after re-consideration of the conduct of 
the villages. In the event, therefore, of collective or individual 
misconduct of a border village action can always be promptly 
and easily taken against the whole of a village or against any 
members of it, and this should be a powerful means at the 
disposal of the Deputy Gommissioiior for maintaining duo 
order. The grant of the remissions during the pleasure of 
Governivient in no way signiGes that they are to be regarded as 
perpetuity grants, hut the condition was merely introduced to 
show that they could be resumed or revised at any time, and 
not merely at a revision of Settlement, when they naturally come 
under revision as a matter of course. No frontier remissions 
exist in the Now.shera tahsil, but their place is to some extent 
supplied by small imlms to the headmen of the Kohi Khattak 
estates, which have been again released in addition to their 
scanty pachotia for the term of Settlement to compensate them 
for the extra work required of them. 

Swat River Canal. This canal was projected with the view of supplying 
irrigation to the dry plains in the north-east of the Peshawar 
valley, lying between the Swiit and Kabul river.s, and the 
Kalpani torrent, on the banks of which Hoti Mardan, the station 
of the Regiment of Guides, is situated. The scheme originated 
with the late Sir Henry Lawrence, who, when President of 
the Board of Administration for the Punjab, advocated the 
oonstruotion of a canal m this locality more on the ground that 
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it would Lave an admirable political effect tlian frcin any hope Chapter V, C. 
of its yielding a large income. The fiist official proposal on and Land 

record is contained iu a Minute, dated 1 st December 1870, by Revenue. 

Sir Henry Durand, then Lieutenant-Governor of the Piiujab, Swat River Canal, 
who personally visited the localities, and especially the site 
afterwaids fixed on for the head works. The proposal was 
cordially approved by Lord Mayo. A preliminary report, with 
rough estimate of cost, was submitted to tire Government of 
India with the recommendation of the Lieutenant-Governor (Sir 
Henry Davies) on 23rd September 1871, with the view of 
obtaining sanction to the prosecution of further investigations 
and preparation of a detailed project. Tire scope of this preli- 
minary project comprised the tract in the Peshawar District, 
bounded on the west and south by tho Kabul river, on the east 
I by the Kalpani torrent, a tributary of the Indus, and by the 
Indus itself, and on the north by tho frontier range of hills, 
the length being about 25 miles, average breadtli about 12 
miles. Thi'ough the north-west corner the Swat river flows, 
debouching from the lulls not far from tho post of Abazai, and 
joining the Kabul river about 14 miles above the cantonment 
of Nowsliera. 'I'be triangular corner thus cut off, called “ the 
Doaba,” has long been, and is now, extensively irrigated by 
inundation canals from the Swat river, and a narrow strip in 
the vallev of that river on its loii bank is similarly protected, so 
that no provision for these portions of the tract is required 

^ beyond ensuring that the new works will not interfere with the 
snjiply of water they now enjoy. The jirimaiw object of the 
project is to jirovide irrigation for the liigh table land lying 
between the Swat and Kabul rivets and the Kalpani, which is 
at too high a level to be reached by inundation canals, wliile 
the rainfall is scanty and precariou.s, and the water level is at a 
great depth below tlie snrtace of the ground. To the eastward 
of the Kalpani the water is found at a higher level. Sir Henry 
Durand accordingly considered that the irrigation fiom tho 
canal should be limited, at least for the present, to lands west- 
ward of that stream. An extension l>oyond tho Kalpani is pos- 
sible should it be hereafter deemed advisable. The valley, 
with a rainfall ranging between 8 and 15 inches, stands urgently 
in need of irrigation. An attempt was apparently m.ade in 
olden times to draw water from the river for this tract at a 
point close to the site of the pre.sent head works. The remains 
of an embanked channel are still visible in places above the foit 
of Abazai, but bow long ago this was constructed, how far it was 
carried, or whether water ever flowed m the channel, no one can 
now say. The hill torrents probably carried away the canal if 
it was ever constructed across them. The question whether 
wells would not be a cheaper mode of providing the irrigation 
was disposed of in a letter from the Financial Commissioner of 
the Punjab, in which it was calculated that the probable cost of 
wells to supply the area irrigable by this project would be about 
1| millions sterling. 
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Chapter V, C- The preliminary investigations shoved that the supply of 

, 7 _ , water in the liver at its lovrst vas ample to supply both old 

'^Eevenue^ and new irrigation, the smallest discharge ineasnied up to that 
Swat River Canal limo f^oing 2,970 cubic feet per seef.nd, cf which 726 cubic 
feet were required for the old irrigatiDii, leaving 2,244 cubic 
feet for the new canal. The area irrigable on the high land 
was estimated at 141,706 acres, or 47,235 in the summer season, 
94,470 acres in the winter, 'fhe original scheme comprised 
the construction of a masonry weir 500 feet in length across the 
river, close to its deboucho from the hills, abcut two miles 
above the Abazai Fort ; the crest of the v»eir was designed at 
the level of low water. A little below this weir a channel to 
supply the high land and the inunilation canals on the Yusafzai 
side was projected from the left bank of the river and another 
for the old irrigation in tlm Doaba from tlie right. The pro- 
bable outlay, exclusive of interest and other indirect charges, 
was estimated at Rs. 14,70,000, tlie net income at Ks. 1,88,000, 
whicli would give a profit of 12'84 per cent, on the outlay. 
On receipt of this report and estimate orders were issued by 
the Governor-General in (,’ouncil to proceed witli the further 
investigation.^ required and the preparation of a detailed esti- 
mate. This estimate, amounting to Rs. 19,45,000 inclusive of 
interest and indirect charges was submitted in 1874 and for- 
warded to the Secretary of St.ate iu 1875 ami sanctioned by 
him in 1876. In recommending the project, the Government of 
India pointed out that the present sparseness of population in 
the tract affected by the canal might affect the anticipated finan- 
cial results. It is impossible to say with any degree of certainty 
when the irrigation will be fully developed, but confidence 
was fell in tlie soundness of tbe estimate of tlie Revenue Officers 
that this might be looked for in fifteen years after the opening 
of the canal. Orders to coinmenco the work were issued on the 
1st November 1876, but shortly after tlie commencement it was 
ascertained that the rates at which vank could be done had 
been niider-estimated and that .sufficient provision had not 
been made for passing drainage across the canal. Subsequent 
investigation also showed that, a weir was unnecessary and that 
by loc.ating the canal head above some reefs in the river bed 
a sufficient depth of water could he obtained for the canal with- 
out interfering in any way with existing irrigation. 


The preparation of a revised estimate was therefore 
01 dered to provide for the increased expenditure. This was sub- 
mitted in June 1880, and received the sanction of the Secretary 
of State early in the following year; it showed a probable 
P^P^^nditnre of Rs. 35,4.5,800 and a net revenue of 
1,39,500 per annum. The canal is now (November 1883) on 
e ys'ge of completion and, as finally aligned, the main chan- 
nel IS 26 mdes, 300 feet long from its bead to the point where 

ir,„ Rdjbahds l^os. VIII and IX, one carry- 

ing 200 cubic feet and the other 155 cubic feet per Moond. 
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In addition to various other masonry works the main line is 
crossed by six large drainages, for wliich 619 lineal feet of 
waterway have been provided, and fourteen minor ones, aggre- 
gating 500 lineal feet of waterway. Besides the above there 
are five large embankments of heights varring from 13 to 35 
feet above ground surfai?e. The treacherous nature of the soil, 
as well as the difficulty of procuring labour has made these 
works more costly than they would otherwise have been. In 
addition to the two above-mentioned there are sevmn other dis- 
tributaries, the alignment and construction of which are in pro- 
gress, and the canal is expected to be ready for irrigation next 
kharif. The canal has co.st l!a. 37,25,000. The head works, 
situated in the Abazai country at the point where the Swat 
river enters British territor}', consist of a regulator with seven 
openings of six feet in width, placed parallel to the stream of 
the river in a line with the bank. Forts have been constructed 
at both ends of the bridge to render it defon.sible. The estimated 
supply is 700 cubic feet per second, the area protected 

126.000 acres, the length of the main line 26 miles, and the 
estimated annual irrigation 40,000 acres in the kharif and 

50.000 in the rabi. 

The preparation of a revised estimate was therefore ordered, 
to provide for the increased expenditure. The result of this 
estimate, which was submitted by the Government of the Pun- 
jab in June 1880, was to show a very marked increase in the 
anticipated outlay, the total of the direct charges amounting 
to Ks. 35,45,810, or Rs. 1 8,78,000 in excess of the original estimate. 
The revised estimate not only showed a very great increase in 
the capital cost but a reduction in anticipated revenue. In 
the original estimate the total area under command had been 
estimated at 126,000 acres, and it had been assumed that the 
whole of this area would be irrigated annually. In the revised 
estimate a considerable allowance was made for broken and un- 
irrigable land, as well as a certain amount for such land as could 
only be irrigated by lift, and the anticipated annual irrigation 
was reduced from 126,000 to 90,000 acres. The net revenue was 
thus estimated at Ks. 1,39,500 annually, equivalent to a return 
of 3'7 per cent, on the total capital outlay (exclusive of interest) 
as against the 10'7 per cent, anticipated in the original estimate 
of 1876. In forwarding this estimate for .sanction it was 
observed that although it was unlikely to prove remunerative, 
the completion of the work was strongly recommended on other 
grounds, more political than economical, as affording a greater 
security for peace in the district by inducing the border tribes 
to settle down to agricultural pursuits. The Secretary of State 
declining to sanction the work as a productive public work on 
the grounds that it was unlikely to pay 4 per cent, on the 
outlay, within ten years of completion, the estimate was 
sanctioned by the Government of India as an ordinary work in 
May 1881, and later on in the same year the canal was classified 
as a “ Famine Relief Protective Public Work,” 


Chapter V, C. 

Land and Land 
Revenue. 

Swat River Canal, 
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a p er V, C- Xlie Swat River Canal was completed in 1885, and was 
Land and Land opened by His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor Sir C. 

Revenue- Aitohison on the 12th of Fel)raary of that year, and irrigation 
Swit River Canal. Commenced at once. 


The total cost of the Canal at the time the Completion 
Report was made (March 3Ist, 1893) amounted tg Rs. 34,76,887 
(excluding indirect and interest charges), or a saving of 
Ka. 68,923 on the Revised Estimate of 1881. 


The canal, as constructed, takes out of the Swat river about 
two miles above FortAbazai; there are, strictly speaking, no 
“ head works.” The Regulator, which is situated about 600 feet 
higher up than the original site selected, is built on a found- 
ation of rodk, which extends in a ridge across the river, holding 
the water up sufficiently high to dispense with the necessity of 
a weir. Prom Abazai the canal runs generally in a south* 
easterly direction to Mardan. Its length is 23’37 miles, and its 
capacity at the head is 700 cusecs. At the tail the canal bifur- 
cates into two large distributaries known as Nos. VI) I and IX, 
their combined discharge being 324 cusecs, or rather less than 
half the full discharge of the canal at the head. No. IX 
Rajbalia, which may be considered a continuation of the main 
canal, terminates about five miles south of Mavdau. lu addition 
to tiiese two distributaries there are seven others, all of which 
6ow in a direction nearly nortli and south. The total length 
of distributaries amounts to 139'7 miles, exclusive of an exten- 
sion of the system recently carried out and mentioned later on. 

The tract commanded by the Pw^t River Canal, as 
originally constructed, may be described as being bounded on 
■the north by the canal itself, there being practically no irriga- 
tion possible to the north, by tlie Swat and Kabul rivers on 
the west, by the Kalpani nullah on the east, and by the tail 
branches of Rajbaha No. VIH on the south. These tail 
blanches run nearly due east and west at the foot of rising 
ground, which prevents any material extension to the south, 
although a scheme is on foot for carrying a small supply through 
the intervening ridge to the village of Kheshgi to provide 
W'ater for yi Government rakh for the Cavalry Depot at Now- 
sheia. Ihe boundaries thus described do not diSer materially 
fi om those contemplated in the original preliminary investiga- 
tions ; the actual area embraced has lately been determined 
with great accuracy and has been found to comprise 139,533 
acres of commanded area, of which 128,592 acres are cultur- 
able and irrigable. 


i. be mam feature of the canal as a work of construction, 
differs essentially from every other canal 
the I’tins across the whole of 

innnmnr'ivu'^ system, of the country, the country is split up into 
innumerable nulUh» some of great size, which carry away the 
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drainage from the hills on the north ; and tho great cost of the 
canal is due to the necessity of providing a great number of 
cross drainage works. Altogether no less than 20 works of this 
nature have been built in the total length of 22 miles ; of these, 
the two largest are the Nawadand aqueduct, consisting of a 
solid stone aqueduct of 17 spans of 18 feet across the nullah 
of the same name; and the aqueduct across the Jinda nullah of 
6 spans of 26 feet : both of these nullahs carry enormous 
volumes of water during high floods. The highest known floods 
occurred iu August 1892, when the water reached a depth of 
19^ feet in the former and 29^ feet in tho latter. The flood dis- 
charge in tlie Nawadand nullah on that occasion has been 
estimated to have been equal to nearly one hundred times the 
full capacity of the canal. In additiou to these, the two 
largest drainage works, there are 11 culverts, 4 syphons, 2 
super-passages and 1 inlet. Tho enormous height of the banks 
in places constitutes another feature of the canal, the broken 
nature of the country necessitating their construction to a 
height of little short of 60 feet in some places. These very 
high banks had to be constructed with the utmost care, and 
necessarily added greatly to tho cost. They have to be kept 
under constant observation to enable the slightest damage to 
be instantly detected and repaired. During the thirteen years 
that have elapsed since the canal was opened, only one breach, on 
the Ziam embankment in 1887, has occurred. 

The development of the irrigation on the Swat Eiver 
Canal has been much more rapid than originally anticipated. 
In the original and revised projects it was estimated that the 
total area contemplated annually would bo reached in the 
fifteenth year after opesiing, — the revised project put t-ho 
maximum ajinual irrigation at 90,000 acres. As a matter of 
fact, so rapid was the growth that in tho third year after 
opening the canal the irrigated area amounted to over 96,000 
acres and in the fourth year to over 100,000. The estimated 
ultimate irrigation has been exceeded on every occasion, but 
three times daring the 13 years ending March 31st, 1898. 
During this period the maximum annual irrigation amounted 
to 138,557 acres in tho last year (1897-98), and the average 
annual irrigation on the past five years (1893-94 to 1897-98) 
baa amounted to 109,115 acres, or taking the thirteen years 
since the canal was opened to 96,200 acres. It will thus be 
seen that the canal has vastly more than fulfilled what was 
contemplated. 

During the last two years largely owing to the insistence 
of Mr. L. Dane, Settlement OSicer, an important extension has 
been carried out by constructing the trans-Kalpani Distribu- 
tary, an o2-shoot of No. IX Rajbaha, at an estimated outlay of 
Rs. 3,46,000 including indirect and interest charges. This 
distributary, starting from near Sari Balol, crosses the Bhagiari 


Chapter V, C. 

Land and Laud 
Revenue. 

Sw4t River CunaJ. 
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<3iapter V, C* and Kalpani niillalis by very large syphons and is carried 
'Land and Land through very broken country uecessltMting nuiueroiis works, 
Kevenne. until the 6th mile is reached, where irrigation commences; the 
■Swat Eiver Canal, distributary maintaining a direction nearly oast and west, 
drops into the Mokam nullah at the 14ih mile at a point about 
two miles above the villages of Shahhazgarha. The area com- 
manded by this distributary, which was practically completed 
in March 1898, is bounded on the north by itself, on the east by 
the Kalpdni nullah ; on the west by the Mokam nullah and on 
the south by the Balia nullah ; the araa embraced amounts to 
about 24,821 acres, of which about 23,461 acres are irrigable. 
The total area commanded by the canal has, by this extension, 
been raised to about 164,354 acres, of which 152,053 acres are 
calturable and irrigable. When this branch is in working 
order an annual irrigation of not less than 150,000 acres is 
probable. 

Financially the canal may be said to have achieved far 
more thau was expected of it, though not constructed as a 
productive public work, it is steadily clearing its debt of 
interest charges. The total of these charges at the end of the 
year 1896-97 amounted to Rs. 21,23,346, and the total net 
revenue to the same time amounted to Es. 14,24,009, leaving a 
balance of only Ks. 6,99,337 to be worked off. 


Ansessment 
the Swfit canal. 


With the additional revenue to be earned from the irriga- 
tion on the Kalpani extension, and the generally marked 
increase that there has been on the older part of the canal dur- 
ing the past two years, there is evei y probability of this debt 
being cleared before very long, when the canal can lay claim 
to be classed as a productive public work. 

The revenue system in force on the canal is described in 
the following extract from the Final Settlement Report : — 


The question of the pitch of the occupier's rates and the 
advisability of levying an owner’s rate on the Swat Canal had 
been before Government for some time, but had not been finally 
disposed of before Settlement. It w'as referred to in the 
preliminary report, where a suggestion was put forward that, 
failing the adoption of a lump wet rate as proposed by M r. Merk, 
for the present a nahri parta, subject to quadrennial revision 
should be added to the dry assessment, and the occupier’s rates 
left as they were until it was known what the dry assessment 
would amount to, except in the case of the rate on rice which, 
to discourage the cultivation of this crop, might be raised to 
Es. 6. Subsequently on a tour through the district Colonel 
Ottley, Chief Engineer, discussed the question, and an agreement 
was arrived at of the nature of a compromise to the effect that, 
in addition to the increased rate on rice, the rate on all rahi 
crops might be raised from Rs. 2-8-0 to Rs. 3 an acre, the 
isnartf rate remaining as before. The Irrigation Department 
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however, considered that the rates on rice and cane should be Chapter 7, C- 

raised to Rs. 6 an acre, on other kharif crops to Es. 3, and on , , 

rabi crops to Rs. 3-8-0 in addition to a fixed land revenue ^Revenuef” 

including nahri parta of Re. 1 an acre. The Settlement Officer ''Assessment^orTth® 

and local Revenue Officers were opposed to so sudden and severe Swat Canal. 

an enhancement, and eventually it was decided in Revenue 

Secretary’s letter No. 593, dated 27th August 1894, that the 

rates proposed by the Financial Commissioner, Mr. Fryer, which 

were the same as those eventually proposed by the Settlement 

Officer as a compromise, should be adopted, and by Notification 

No. 198 I., dated 22nd June 1895, in the Punjab Gazette, 

the new rates shown below came into force from Kharif 1895. 

The former rates are given for comparison ; — 


1 

Crops. 

Former’. 

Present. 

Rice 

Es. a. p. 
2 8 0 

Es. a. p. 
6 0 0 

All other khanf crops 

2 8 0 

2 8 0 

Rabi crops 

1 2 8 0 

3 0 0 


“ As suggested by the Settlement Officer, the rates for lift" 
irrigation were fixed at half of those for flow, and the charges 
for construction of mud walls and for a single watering before 
ploughing not followed by a crop were abolished. In view of 
the outcry in Charsadda over the reduced fixed assessment of 
12 annas an acre and the lower canal rates, it is, perhaps, as 
well that the charges proposed by the Irrigation Department 
were not sanctioned. 


'‘It may be noted that, as explained in paragraph 7 of the 
Settlement Officer’s note forwarded with Commissioner’s 
No. 128|^, dated 30th April 1894, the kharif rates were kept low 
to encourage the more permanent class of tenants who cultivate 
cane and cotton and to avoid over-taxing maize, the staple 
winter food of the resident population, in the hope of improving 
thereby the style of farming in this tract, which is at present 
as a rule poor and slovenly. The enhancement of the rice rate 
was agi’eed to as the Canal Officers expressed fears of water- 
logging, though it was considered that this was not likely to 
occur except in very limited areas owing to the excellent subsoil 
drainage of the country ensured by the numerous nalas with 
deep cut beds. 

“ It must also be remembered that, under the orders 
contained in paragraph 2 of the Government Review of the 
Charsadda Report, these rates are capable of slight enhancement 
if the condition of the tract is found subsequently to warrant 
this. 
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Chapter V, C. “ The revenue rate on the lands irrigated by this canal has 

Land and Land fixed at 12 annas an acre, or much the amount which Mr. 

Revenue. Merk first thought was suitable for Hashtnagar in his forecast. 
Assessment on the but then he did not contemplate an enhancement of the water- 
Swat Canal. rates. Of this amount 6 annas an acre on all lands irrigated 

is given by book credit to the canal as nahri parta, and the 
balance, whatever it may be, is credited as true land revenue. 
Assignees have no claim to the nahri parta. Under the orders 
contained in the Financial Commissioners Reviews of the three 
Assessment Reports, the fixed assessment in the tract com- 
manded by the Swat Canal is liable to revision in each estate 
when a detailed jamabandi is prepared. If irrigation has 
extended, the fixed dry assessment, if any, on the new irrigation 
will be raised up to the circle rate of 12 annas an acre, or to the 
village shah nahri rate ; if the estate was before irrigated from 
the canal, and lands previously uncultivated and unassessed 
will be assessed at the same rates, tlie assessment on chdhi and 
sailab lands is not liable to be reduced on the extension of canal 
irrigation to such lands, and no nahri parta on such lands will 
be credited to the canal, though they will pay the usual 
water-rates.” 

The amount credited to the canal on account of nahri parta 
in 1896-97 was Rs. 68,464. 

The result of the settlement operations is clearly shown by 
a comparison of the figures for the revenue accounts of this 
canal for 1895-96 and 1896-97 as shown below. The people in 
1895-96 purposely refrained from irrigating, in the hope that 
tiiG fixed aasessmeDt ou the water-rates might be lowered in 
agitation which was started in the autumn 
of 1895. Their unreasoning clamour was fortunately not 
listened t(^ and the results for 1896-97 are eminently satisfactory 
and will be easily surpassed in future years, and the canal 
will yet return the estimated 10 per cent : 
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The Kabul River Canal is fully described in paragraphs 
12 and 49 of the Peshawar Assessment Report, which are ex- 
tracted here for facility of reference: — 


Chapter V, C. 

Land and Land 
Eevenue. 


“ In 1801, at the instance of Mr. Mcrk, Deputy Comrai.siioner, tho project of im- The Kabul River 
prOTiDg tlie canal, which had been first da" at the iustance of Mr, Tacker, Deputy Canal. 
Commissioner, in 18^5, taking out on tho ri^ht bank of tho Kabul rirer where it 
leaves the hills at Warsak, was taken up and worked out by Mr. Preston of tho 
Irrigation Department. Tho result of his i roject was the Michni-Nowshera 
Canal, which, running at a liicrlicr level than the old Shaikh-ka Katha, crosses the 
Kafurdheri and Tahkal nala by iron tube syphons, and tho IMullazai Lakrai, Bara^ 

Zindai and Chihla Khwar stre ims b\ wooden aqueducts. The other hill torrenti 
are crossed on the level by sliinelo dams, which are sw'ept away by the floods and 
reconstructed in a fow’ hours when these subside, so that the}’’ do not give much 
trouble. The total length of the pre^ent canal is 38 miles, of which 23 miles are 
in Peshawar and 15 niiles in Nowshera. The canal was opened in July 1892, but 
owing to tho disastrous floods in the summers of 1802 and 1893 serious damage 
was caused to tlie w’orks and it had to bo It was restored by Mr. DnCane- 

Smithe, and t-iucc September 1803 has worked verv satiafacTorily. a branch has 
been constn.cted frorn Maira Kachauri to Randi Shaikh Ismail, ft'75 miles, and a 
project has recently been 'submitted for another branch thiongh the cantonment 
and city to Sorozai and X'nnar above tho present Hiio, which will command 
about 12,000 acres more, most of which is land tiiat at present is entirely 
unirrigated, and owing to want of proper rainfall is nncnltivated, save in the 
moat favourahlo seasons, The cafual is at present mannered by Shekh Sher [Muham- 
mad, Khan Bahadur, an officer lent by tho Irrigation Department, under the 
supervision of tho Settlement Collectf>r, and some professional supervision will 
always bo necessary owing to tho very dilficult country traversed. 


“ The canal on the whole, therefore, ha's beou inestimable benefit to tho 
whole t7*act commanded, and has enormonsly increased its security and revenue- 
paying capaciy. Kxcept near the head, where the soil is saline up to the Mullaiai 
nain, the tract irrigated is of the riche.^-t cliaraeicr, and lying, as it does, close 
to the important market of Pesliawar, with a dense pf-pulation of over 800 to 
the cultivated square mile, it can pay a vcyv lioavv re^<'nR®. Evaiy credit, there- 
fore, is due to Mr. Merk, Deputy Commissioner, who originated the scheme, and 
to Mr. Preston, Superintending Dngineei, who dc'signed and supeivised the con- 
struction of the greater ])ortiou of the work. For myself 1 can only claim the 
credit of having carried out and ampUiied the pr<'jecls of my predecessors, for 
having secured the rosroration of tin* CMne.l after it was in*nrly destroyed by the 
torrential rainfall of 1802 and 1803, and for b.^ving originated and developed on 
workable lines the irrigation dependent on the work, which, owing to tho way in 
which it is mixed up with private pie-existing irrigation systems, has been any- 
thing but an easy task. Sher l\Iuhamiiic(], Sub-lfiiginoer, lias been in actual charge 
of the work practically throughoni, and liis services have been recognized by 
Government by the grant of the well-earned title of Khan Bahadur. ” 


The canal has been constructed for a uiaxiniuni discharge 
of 224 cusecs, but the main works can carry 318 cusecs with a 
little widening of the bed, whicli will be sufScient for the area 
which can be commanded. The supply can be indefinitely in- 
creased, if necessary, hereafter to meet demands for water power 
in and near the Peshawar city, for -which tlie work is splendidly 
adapted owing to the rapid fall in the country to tho north. 
Total cost of construction up to 1891 was Rs. 4,47,697, and the 
net result of the working of this canal has been as follo-n's; — 


Per cent. 

1802-03 0-3 

1893- 94 4-9 

1894- 05 ... U1 

1896-96 8-7 

1896.97 20'6 
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At first the water-rates charged were — 

Ks. a. p. 

Care and rice ... ... .. ... ... ... 6 0 0 

All other crops ... ... ... ... ... ... 2 8 0 

The lift-rates were half those tor flow. At the Revised 

Settlement the land revenue of the area irrigated has been as- 
sessed with regard to what the land may be expected to pay 
without the use of cauai water and without regular resort 
to the old sources from which much of the area in the 
Peshdwar tahsll was formerly irrigated. It was proposed 
in paragraph 79 of the Feshasvar Report to charge regu- 
lar differential crop-rates according to the scale noted 
below. These are based on the rates prevailing on the 
Bari Doab and Chenab Canals, and in view of the great 
advantages of the tract irrigated here are not excessive. 
In fact the original rates were only tentative and were intro- 
duced pending the framing of regular differential crop-rates 
after the canal was completed and irrigation had been deve- 
loped. The rates were sanctioned and published with Piinjab 
Gazette Notification No. 925 I., dated 3rd April 1897 and were 
brought iuto effect from Rabi 1897. An area of 1,009 acres in 
Sarasang, Kafurdheri, Panamdlieri Bala, Panamdheri Paian, 
Shahi Bala and Shahi Paian has been exempted from payment 
of water-rates and assessed at lump wet-rates, as this represents 
the land formerly irrigated by the Jui Tucker now merged into 
this canal. 


Class. 

_ 

. Crops. 

Koh 

Danniii 

Micltni. 

1 

Kabul 

Kuhri. 

Kasbah 

Eagrain 

Bara. 

Chain 

Kahri. 



ills. a. p. ! 

Ivs. n. 

P- 

' Hs. 

a, p. 

Ks. 

a. p. 

Us. a. p. 

1 

Sagarcane and gardens 

I 0 0 O' 

7 0 

u 

8 

0 0 

7 

0 0 

7 0 0 

11 

Rice, tobacco, pepper and 
■^egetabips. i 

4 0 0 

0 0 

0 

i ^ 

0 0 


0 0 

GOO 

in 

Cotton aud all dyes and fibres 

3 8 0 

1 0 

0 

5 

0 0 

4 

0 0 

4 0 0 

IV 

All rabi crops (except those 
specified) and irasiir and 
fodder and maize 

3 0 0 

3 8 

t> 

4 

e 0 

3 

8 0 

3 8 0 

V 

Kliarif crops (except tliose | 
already specified) and | 
masDr and fodder. 

2 8 0. 

3 0 

0 

4 

0 0 

3 

0 0 

3 0 0 


Lift-ratos are half of those fixed 

for flow irrigation. 


The income from the Kdbul River Canal for the first year 
during which the new rates were in force was as follows : — 


Rs. 

Water-ra tea for Rabi 1897 ... ... ... ... 53,951 

Ditto Khan'f 1897 54,977 

Mill rents ... 33,000 


Total 1,31,928 

Deduct — Credited to Jui Shaikh 3,622 


1,28,406 

Workiiig eipeusoa ... ... ... ... ... 20,185 


... 1 , 08,221 


Net Profit 
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This upon the capital cost of Rs. 4,47,697 repiesents a net Chapter V, C- 

profit of over 24 ppr cent. The Settlement Collector's estimate 

of 17 per cent, which was considered oversanarni ne has been Land 

more than borne ont in the first year, and as cultivation becomes j' 

more intensive an J the enormously valuable water-power of the Oaoal. ° 
canal near Peshawar is utilised, even larger returns may be 
confidently expected. 


The suggestion made by the Settlement Collector that the 
maintenance of this canal should be made over to the Irrigation 
Department white for some little time at any rate the revenue 
management should remain with the Deputy Commissioner has 
been accepted, anil the proposed llazarkhani extension has been 
approved, but is held over for further consideration in view of 
the possibility of this being utilised as the main line. The ad- 
visability of this, however, seems to be doubtful, as the valuable 
mill income and water-power would be to a groat extent lost. 

Owing to the difficulty of maintaining the heads of the District Board 
Upper Doiiba Canals under the altered conditions of the Swat 
river above referretl to, at this Settlement a new head lias been 
dug in Katozai just within the border on the right bank. This 
head is in rock above the natural dam of rock across the river, 
and, as it has been provided with a regulator and a masonry 
syphon, constructed under a torrent which had hitherto 
prevented the people from going up to this head, the supply 
of the upper canals has been secured. At present the maxi- 
mum discharge provided for is 150 cnsec.s, but this can be 
indefinitely increased if necessity arises. The cost of the head 
syphon and 1'5 miles of new channel amounted to Rs. 15,013, 
of which Rs. 6,360 wore paid by a takavi advance taken up 
by the villages directly affected, and tlie balance was met 
from the Zar-i-mujha and other Local Funds. The canal was 
opened on 1 2th March 1396. 'I’ho new channel, to save 
possible difficulties lioreaftor ia the event of other canals 
having to be supplied from this source has, with the con- 
sent of the people, been recorded as the property of Govern- 
ment, and the cost of maiutenanco will bo defrayed out of 
the income from water-rate.s to be charged on an aiea of 
1,796 acres commanded by the now branch which was before 
not irrigable. The rates adopted are as follows ; — 


Rs. 


Cano and rice ... ... ... ... ... 

Other crops ... 3 

Tho channel after some damage caused by heavy floods 
in August 1897 is working well and is made over to the District 
Board. 

In order to irrigate the Maim lying to the west of 
the Subhan Khwar and to give us au additional hold on the 
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Chapter V, C. Tarakzai Molimatids, wlio own or cultivate this area, a canal 
~ , has just been dug at the instance of the Settlement OfBcer. 

^^even'ue.^*' This is known as the ilichni Canal and takes out of the 
Diitriot Board bank of the Kabul river in rock aliont one mile above 
Canal. the Michni Fort just within the border. It is provided with 

a head Regulator and gets and carries a very full perennial 
supply. The length of the canal is 8 d miles and the maxi- 
mum discharge at present allowed for is 81 cusecs, while 
the area irrigable amounts to 3,600 acres. The canal was 
opened on 11th Febrnary 1806, and almost the whole area 
commanded was broken up and carrii d a splendid crop in 
Kharif 1896. The cost of the work has been Rs. 25,000, which 
has been met by a District Board loan from the Punjab 
Government repayable in five instalments, with interest at 
4| per cent, per annum. 

The water-rates to be levied are those fixed for the 
Doaha Feeder Channel mentioned above. The net profit 
of the canal for the first year of working Kharif 189(3 and 
Rahi 1897 was Rs. 6,401 or 20 percent, on the capital outlay. 
Both of these works were designed and constructed by Shaikh 
Sher Muhammad under the supervision of Mr. DuCane 
Smitlie, Executive Engineer, and the heads were selected by 
Messrs. Higham, Chief Engineer, and Preston, Superintend- 
ing Engineer, to whom the thanks of the district are duo for 
the trouble and attention which they devoted to this extra 
work. 

Zamindari Canals. A full account of these and of the Jui Shaikh and 
Bara weir project lias already been given in Chapter III. 
Suffice it to say hero that those with the District Board 
Canals are all under the control of the Deputy Commis- 
sioner, who is assisted by an As.sistant Engineer, lent by the 
Irrigation Department, who is ahso in charge of the revenue 
management of the Kabul River Canal. The District Board 
contributes Rs. 1,200 a year towards the pay of this officer. In 
future the control of the canals will bo legalised by the Pesha- 
war District Canals Regulation, 1898. 


t. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

TOWNS, MUNICIPALITIES AND 
CANTONMENTS. 

At the census of 1891, all places possessing more than Chapter VI. 

10,000 inhabitants, all Municipalities, and all head-quarters of 

Districts and Military posts were classed as towns. Under this „ 
rule the following places were returned as the towns of the and Cantonments. 
Peshawar Distriot General Btatislica 

■ - ■■ - of towns. 


Tahail. 

Town. 

Persons. 

Malea. 

Females. 

r 

1 

Peshawar City ... 

63,070 

34,599 

28,480 

1 

Peshawab ... 

Peshawar Cantonment ... 

21,112 

16,603 

4,447 

i 

b 

Jamruil Cantonment. ... 

744 

715 

29 

f 

1 

Parang ... 

12,327 

6.686 

5,641 

1 

Cbabsadda i 

Cliarsaddn 

10,619 

5,823 

4,796 

1 

Tangi 

0,909 

o 

o 

4,609 

Makdan' 

Mardan Cantonment ... 

3,537 

2,007 

630 

C 

Nowehera Caiuonmeut ... 

6,885 

5,185 

1,700 

Nowakeba ... ^ 





( 

Cherat Cantonment. 

317 

29G 

21 


Total 

128,529 

73,176 

50,363 


The distribution by religion of the population of these 
towns and the number of houses in each are shown in Table No. 

XLllI, while further particulars will be found in the Census 
Report in Tables Nos. Ill, IV and V. The remainder of this 
Chapter consists of a detailed description of each town, with a 
brief notice of its history, the increase and decrease of its popu- 
lation, its commerce, manufactures, municipal government, in- 
stitutions, and public buildings, and statistics of births and 
deaths, trade and manufactures, wherever figures are available. 

For facility of reference the former account of the old Border 
Military posts has been retained and brought up to date. 

The only city in the district, Peshawar, is situated in the Peshawar City, 
irrigated portion of the valley to the south-west, about 13 or 14 eacnptwn. 
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miles east of the entry to the Kbaibar Pass, in latitude 34° 2', 
longitude 71° 3'. It is distant from Lahore 276 miles, from 
Kabul 190 miles, from Kohat 37, from Mardan 31, and from 
Attock 50 miles. A rough plan of the city and cantonments is at- 
tached. The gardens on the south of the city are noted for 
their fruit. Quinces, pomegranates, plums, limes, peaches and 
apples are produced in luxuriant abundance. They also form 
the pleasure grounds of the people, who in the early spring 
spend all their leisure there, exactly as Londoners resort to 
Bnshey or Richmond Park. On the north side is the 8hdhi or 
Royal Bdgh, the property of Government, now converted into 
a pleasure ground. The fort is at the north-west corner of the 
city, and the cantonment lies to the west. On the east there 
are a few orchards, groves, zidrats, and the principal burial 
grounds in modern use. The city occupies a space of 494 20 
acres ; its population is 63,079 or including cantonments and 
suburbs, 84,191 souls. It is surrounded by a mud wall, built in 
the 6rst instance by Avitabile, the Sikh Governor, and paid for 
by the levy of a tax. The gates of the city are sixteen in num- 
ber ; commencing from the west, their names are Ram Das and 
Dabgari ; to the north the Bajauri, Kabuli or Edwardes memo- 
rial, Asamai or Namadmali Kacheri, Rati, Hampura and Hasht- 
nagar gates; on the east the Lahori and Ganj gates; and on the 
south Yakka Tut, Kohati, Sbarki Darwaza, Thandi Kuhi, and 
Tabibdn gates. The gates are closed every night at gunfire, 
aud used to be opened by the same signal in the early morning. 
The city is divided into five noain quarters — Sarasia, Jehaugir- 
pura, Andar Shahr, Karimpnra, and Ganj. The Andar Shahr 
is the quarter inhabited by the wealthier Hindus. It was al- 
most entirely burnt to the ground in June 1898. The sarais 
number 11— the principal ones are Snlemau, Sahafan, Kazi 
Najib and Nazir Khairullah. There are ten market places — the 
three largest are the Ganj Mandi, Pipal Mandi opposite the 
Kotwali, and Nawi Mandi near the Dabgari gate. The city is 
commanded by a mud fort to the north-west. This fort was built 
by the Sikhs on the ruins of the Bala Hissar or State residence 
of the Duranis, which was destroyed by the Sikhs after the bat- 
tle of Nowshera. The main street, entered from the Kabul 
gate, is a row of shops, the upper rooms of which are generally 
let out as lodgings; it is paved, and presents at times a very 
picturesque sight. The remainder of the city, made up of 
octagons, squares, markets, narrow and irregular streets is 
thoroughly eastern. The drainage was as bad as usual in east- 
ern cities, until the Deputy Commissioner set to work to remedy 
it. It is now one of the best drained cities in the Punjab The 
houses are built with a frame work of timber filled up with 
small burnt bricks, called « nogging ” in England ; it is believed 
that houses built m this style are best able to withstand the 
shocks of the earthquakes so frequent in the valley. Thev 
nearly all have superstructures which project, and the conse- 
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quence is that in the upper storeys the houses on opposite sides Chapter VI- 
of the street nearly touch. There is nothing outwardly strikiug Towns 
as regards the local architecture ; the interiors of some of the Municipalities 
large houses are very elaborate ; all are built for privacy and and Cantonments- 
adapted to the comfort and habits of the people. The forms Peshawar city. 
^ are usually quadrangular, and are carried up to four or fi ve 
storeys ; the roofs are flat and enclosed by frames of wood-work 
six or seven feet high, filled up with mud, which allows of their 
use during the winter days and summer nights, when it would 
be impossible to sleep inside. 

A very good idea of Peshawar life can be obtained by a 
bird^s eye view from the Gor Khatri, which stands on an emin- 
ence to the east of the city and overlooks it. There aro very 
few fine old houses now; those there are have been lately built, 
and belong to the merchant class. Most of the fine old houses 
were destroyed at the same time as the Bala Hissar. The 
buildings worthy of notice are the Gor Khatri, originally a place 
of Hindu pilgrimage and mentioned by Babar, who visited it in 
1519. When Avitabile was Governor of Peshawar, he resided 
there and erected a pavilion on the top of the western gate, 
which does not now exist. The upper portion of the gateway 
is used as the tahsil: the eastern gate is used as a Government 
guest house for native gentlemen ; the north-east corner is 
^, 1 ^ occupied by a house belonging to the missionaries. To reach 
the Gor Khatri from the Kabuli gate the Kotwali is passed 
through by an arch ; it occupies the south side of an octagon, 
in the interior of which is the silk merchants' quarter. The 
Kotwali was built during British rule. The mosque of Mohab- 
bat Khan, named after Moliabbat Khan, a Governor of Shah 
Jehan’s, easily distinguishable by its two high minarets, used 
frequently in Avitabile’s time as a substitute for the gallows, is 
the finest public building in the city ; it is in the quarter known 
as Andar Shahr. The mosque was nearly destroyed during 
the fire which burnt down the Andar Shahr in June 1898 and 
was only saved by the unremitting efforts of the faithful. In 
the hot weather the people whose means admit of it live in 
^ subterranean rooms, taikhands, which are attached to many of 
y the larger houses; all, tho arrangements are very complete, and 
it is apparently as healthy a way of passing life as remaining 
above ground in a temperature of 90° or 100°. There are ten 
public /lamdms — this is a popular luxury, much fancied by the 
‘ people in the winter. In and near the city there are three wells, 

the water of which il noticeably cool during the hot season. It 
is managed by turning in tbe Bara water during the winter till 
the well is filled up, aud then hermetically sealing it till tho 
snmmei’, when it is opened for the first time. The water is re- 
freshing, and of a much lower temperature than water artifi- 
cially cooled, except by ice. Bliana-Mari and Dheri Bagb.anan 
are suburhs, and stretch from the foot of the walls to the south- 
TTCat direction of the city. To the west, about two miles from 


I 
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Chapter 71. the city, lies the cantonment, where there are public offices, &c. 

To^ The city is traversed by a main street called Kissa Khani run- 

Mnnicipalities from the Edwardes^ gate fid the Kotwali to Gor Khatri, 

and Cantonments, the width of which is some 50 feet; it is well paved, and a 
Peshawar City, canal runs through the centre of the city. The city canal has 

Description. been built of fakka masonry, and it supplies ample water for 

washing, building and watering the streets. Drinking water 
is procured from wells wiiich are numerous in all quarters. All 
the drains are pakka. The sanitary arrangements are generally 
excellent. 

The internal arrangement of the city is thus described hy 
Colonel McGregor;— 

“ The streets are planned witli great irregularity; the main street of the 
city enters at the Kabuli Darwaxa, and runs cast fur 350 yards, then north-nortli- 
•ast for 200 yards, when it comes to the market-]>lacc ; thence one street branches 
north to the Masjid Darwaza, and another goes to the east and then branches, 
one going to tlie Ganj Darwaza aud tho other to the grass-market gate. Tho 
street which goes past the Kotwali from the market-place throws off a branch 
to the east at the Kacht-ri Darwaza, and this in about 130 yards again forks into 
two, one going to the Uihori Darwaza and the other to tho Ghora Khatri to within 
30 yards of the cast wall, when it branches north and south, one going to tho 
Lahori Darwaza and the other to the Ganj Darwaza. These streets arc generally 
about 30 feet wide, but in some places, as near the Kabuli gate and the 
market-place, they are as much as 50 to 60 feet. The other streets are very 
narrow and tortuous, and not too clean, but the m^in streets are kept in a state 
of very fair average cleanliness. There arc 132 fardig and market-places in the 
city. The principal •‘urdt is the Gor Khatri, which is a square enclosure of about 
170 yards; the others are the Sarai Mohabbat near the south-w'est corner of tho 
Ghor Khatri, tlieSardi HiraChoukidar, the Sarai Suliman at the junction of the Gor 
Khatri and Lahori Darwaza r(»ad, the Sanii Muliaminndi, and the Sarai Wall 
lluhammad. Tlie principal mosques in the city arc the Masjid Mohabbat Khan and 
the Masjid Dilawar Khan. The principal market-places are the Mandi Gor 
Khatri on the north-east face of that place: the gras-^-market outside the gates 
in the centre of the south face; the horse-market a little to iho west of this but 
inside the city. Tliere arc several wood-markets, tho principal one is at tlie 
north-west corner near the Bala Uissar. Besides these, there are the clock 
market-place on the main road from the Kabuli gate, and the Chabutra market- 
place on the north of this. The first is an open space with sheds all round, about 
200 yards by 150 yards; tlic other is a square of about 130 yards surrounded by 
houses. The city is divided into five quarters, and IGS wards. Tha lirst 26 of 
these quarters run, in the succession given above, from the south-west to the 
west, north and east round the walls of the city; the others commence to the 
south of the Gor Khatri, and go to the west, all being south of the Lahori Dar- 
waza road, cast of the Kobati Darwaza clock inaiket-place and Chabutra. 

Outside, upon the northern face of the eity, upon an emi- 
nence, is a fort, the Bala Uissar, which dominates every part 
of the city. Behind it rims the Grand Trunk Road, and beyond 
this again extends a wide tract of marsh. On the west is a 
slight depression occupied by the Sadr Bazar of the canton- 
ments, which lie immediately beyond, and ^ome small suburbs 
thickly surrounded by groves and gardens. On the east and 
south the groimd is much broken, aud interspersed with heaps 
of rubbish, brick-kilns, and grave-yards, the intervening spaces 
being occupied on the east by cultivated fields, on the south by 
u quince or peach. The fort above 

aitnded to 13 quadrilateral in shape, measuring 220 yards on its 
south-west and east faces and 200 yards on its northern face, 
na wallR are of sun-dried brick and rise to a height of 92 feet 
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above the level of the ground with a fatisse-braie of fully 30 Chapter TI. 

feet. It contains extensive and well constructed magazines and 

stores-houses and is supplied with water by three wells. There « . 

are bastions at each of its corners a^d upon the southern, west- and, Cantonmenti. 
eiu and eastern face. An armament of guns and mortars is Peshiwar City, 
mounted npon the walls. It completely dominates the city ibescriptiou. 
which is almost contiguous to its south-eastern corner. 


The population is of an extremely mixed character. The 
tribes and classes most largely represented are : Sayads, 

Moghals, Pathans, Kashmiris, Awaus, other Hindkis and of Hin- 
dus, Brahmans, Khatris, Aroras. The commercial transactions 
of the city are mainly engrossed by the Khatris and Aroras, 
though there are also Muhammadan merchants of position and 
importance. The mass of the population is sub-divided into petty 
trade-guilds, recruited by miscellaneous tribes of every race 
to be found in Northern India or in Afghanistan and the neigh- 
bouring countries to the north and west. 

The cantonments of Peshawar are situated two miles west- 
ward of the Peshawar City. Their length is over three miles, 
and breadth about oue mile. The country surrounding them 
is cultivated and has gardens and villages in close proximity, 
except towards the north where there are deep ravines and the 
country is intersected by several canals and rivers. The soil 
is very fertile and it is irrigated by means of small canal cuts 
from the Bara river. Formerly water for drinkiug purposes 
was obtained from these cuts, but it is now supplied from the 
Bara water-works and is couveyed by a masonry aqueduct to 
filteiing beds near the cantonment and then distributed by iron 
pipes. The supply is taken out of the river about a mile to the 
south of the Bara Fort and is passed into a set of four settling 
tanks close to the fort. In these the red clay brought down 
in the floods is deposited before the water is run ofi to the filter- 
ing beds. The deposit is as ranch as 18 inches in a year. It is 
therefore rather a question : if the supply can be regarded as 
entirely free from suspicion during the autumn months, July to 
October, when the washings of the Bara rice fields are brought 
down, without time for bed filtration, owing to the rapid slope 
of the stream, straight into the settling tanks. At other times 
the supply is mainly from .springs in the bed and is very good. 

The cost of the water-works was Bs. 7,00,055 for the canton- 
ments and Rs. 2,53,9u6 for the extension to the city which was 
completed on 30th April 1894. The cantonment supply was 
ready in 1880. 

The cantonments were occupied by British troops soon Cantoomenti. 
after the annexation of the Punjab in 1848-49. There are troops 
of all arms, but the garrison has now been much reduced. 

There are no old bnildings of note in cantonments, except the 
Residency. It was formerly the garden retreat of Ali Mardan 
Khan, oue of the Durani chiefs, and is now used as the treasury 
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■ Cha pter TI. of the district j and among the modern buildings there are the 

Towns. St. John’s Church, double-storeyed barracks, &c. The site of 

Mnnicipalities the cantonment is a curved elevation looking towards the Khai- 
^and Cantonments, bar hills. To the south and west the country is highly cultivat- 
Cautonments. edand intersected by water-courses from the Bara, to the north 
lies a marshy, but highly cultivated, tract extending in the 
direction of the Kdbul river. The cantonment buildings are 
arranged in three main blocks; right, centre and left, forming 
together an irregular oblong, 8 miles and 540 yards in circuit, 
3 miles and 925 yards in length from north-west to south-west, 
and 1 mile and 1,650 yards in breadth at its widest point. The 
right (or eastern) block contains the artillery lines and bar- 
racks for one regiment of Native Infantry and a company of 
Bengal Sappers and Miners, the Commissariat stores, the Dis- 
trict Court House and Treasury, the Jail and Police lines and 
other public buildings. The centre block contains lines for a 
regiment of British Infantry and one Native Infantry. It con- 
tains also the Church, Roman Catholic Chapel, Wesleyan Chapel, 
Post Office, staging bungalow, and the Cantonment Magis- 
trate’s Office. The left (or western) block contains lines for a 
regiment of British Infantry, a regiment of Native Infantry, 
and one of Native Cavalry. In front of this block are the 
grand parade and a burial-ground. Another cemetery lies fur- 
ther to the north. There are a large cricket field. and a recrea- 
tion ground in the centre of the cantonment, -and most of the 
spare area is utilised as a grass farm, as many as five cuttings 
of dhup grass being obtained during the summer owing to the 
rich soil and the free supply of water. The Sadr Bazar and 
Railway Station lie to the east of the cantonment. The ap- 
pearance of the place during the cold and rainy seasons is 
pleasing and picturesque. The garden eattached to the Officers’ 
bungalows which line the main roads are well planted with 
trees and in most cases are well kept and spruce. Much public 
energy and good taste also have been displayed in certain 
improvements to the Mall recently carried out. Add to this 
description the fact of a considerable society brought together 
by the presence of so large a force, and it will be seen that the 
place combines the principal qualifications for a pleasurable 
station. The whole, however, is marred by the excessive un- 
healthiness for which the cantonment is proverbial throughout 
Northern India, fever of a very bad type being inordinately 
prevalent at all seasons of the year. 

I he supply of water has always been attended with diffi- 
cnlty, the main source for many years having been a cut from 
the Bara river^ of which the water was extremely polluted. 
Ibis, however, uas been remedied by the supply of pipe-water 
already alluded to. Other causes of the prevalence of fever are 
e extensive marshes to the north, over-saturation of the soil 
&ud excessive irrigation of the neighbour- 
ing IS net. Much has been done to remove these causes; the 
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large jVh'/ near the fort has been to a great extent drained, Chapter VI- 

and is now used as a race-course and polo-ground which are 

perhaps the greenest in Northern India. A thick belt of trees Municipalities 

has been planted between it and the cantonments; the over- and Cantonments. % 

irrigation of private compounds has been stopped ; the water Cantonments. 

from the Bara is now brought by pnkka pipes into cantonments 

freed from impurities by percolation through a system of closed 

tanks partially filled with fine sand ; and lastly, the sanitation 

of the city of Peshawar has been vastly improved. Moreover, 

a large proportion of the sickly men now annually withdraw 

from the valley to the comparatively healthy site of Cherat. 

The result of these measures was at first a very marked 
decrease in^the former insalubrity of the station, but as shown in 
Surgeon-Major Hendley's note in Chapter I, it is still at times 
very unhealthy. The table on next page shows the monthly 
mean temperature. 

The old city was some 1 i miles towards the east of the History, 
present site, and is said to have been founded by King Parras 
or Porus. Its early history is sketched in Chapter 11 (pages 43- 
44), and the following quotation from General Cunningham gives 
additional information regarding its archteological interest: — 

“ The great city now called Peshawar is first mentioned by Fa-Hian in 
A. D. 400, under the name of Fo-len-Shah. It is next noticed by Snng-Ynn in 
A. D. 502, at which time the king of Gandhara was at war with the king of Kipin 
V, or Kophene, that is Kabul and Ghazni, and the surrounding districts. Snng-Yuu 
does not name the city, but he calls it the capital, and his description of its 
great stupa of king Kia-ni-sseka, or Kanishka, is quite siitiicient to establish its 
identity. At the period of Hwen Thsang’s visit, in A. D. 030, the royal family 
had become extinct, and the kingdom of Gandhara was a dependency of Kapisa, 
or Kabul. Bat the capital which Hwen Thsang calls Pn-lu-sha-pu-lo, or Paraslia- 
wara, was still a great city of 40 ii, or 6§ miles in extent. It is next mentioned 
by Masudi and Abu Rihiin in the 10th and 11th centuries, under the name 
of Parshawar, and again by Babar, in the 16th century, it is always called 
by the same name throughout liis commentaries. Us present name we owe 
to Akbar, whose fondness for innovation led him to change the ancient Pa- 
rashawar, of which he did not know the meaning, to Peshawar, or the ‘frontier 
town.’ Abul Fazl gives both names. The great object of veneration at Farasliii- 
war, in the first centuries of the Christian era, was the begging pot of Buddha 
which has already been noticed. Another famous site was the holy pi'paj tree 
at 8 or 9 li, or IJ mile, to the south-east of the city Tlie tree was about 
100 feet in height, with wide-spreading branches, which according to the tra. 
dition, had formerly given shade to Sakya Budha when lie predicted the 
future appearance of the great king Kanishka. The tree is not noticed by 
Fa-Hian, but it is mentioned by Sung-Yun as the Pho-thi or Bodhi tree, whose 
‘ branches spread ont on all sides, and whose foliage shuts out the sight of the 
sky.’ Beneath it there were four seated statues of the four previous Budhas. 

Sang-Ynn further states that the tree was planted by Kanishka over the spot 
where he had buried a copper vase containing the pearl tissue lattice of the 
great stupa, which he was afraid might be abstracted from the tope after his 
death. This same tree would appear to have been seen by the Emperor Babar, 
in A. D. 1505, who describes it as the ‘ stupendous tree’ of Bagram, which he 
‘immediately rode out to see. ’ It must then have been not less than 1,500 
years old, and as it is not mentioned in A. D. 1594 by Abnl Fazl in his account 
of the Gor Khatri at Peshawar, I conclude that it bad previously disappeared 
through simple old ago and decay. The enormous stupa of Kanishka, which 
■tood close to the holy tree on its south side, is described by all the pilgrims. 

Im A. D. 500 Fa-Hian says that it was about 400 feet high ‘and adorned with 
itU manner of precious things,’ and that fame reported it ae superior to all other*. 
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Vs. 


topes in India. One buudred yoar.s latcp, Sliii^’-Yuu declares that, ‘ annniLr^L Chapter VI. 
tlie of Nvost 'vu cuuiitrios tliis is tlieliist.’ Lastly in A D. OoU, ii\. lO — — 

Thsang describes it as u 2 )\\Mr(K of 100 feet in Iieiylit and li, or just niie-quarier TowHS. 

of a mil(*, in circunUerenc*^. lo contained a lari^e quaiiCitv ef tliu rcdica iy[U2liciT)alities 
of Buddha. Xo lemains of tins •^reat .vfupa now cxi^i. To ihu west of the and CantOIlTUeiltS* 
there was <an old monastery, also Ijiiilc by Kauivhka, wliicii iiad become ninrov' 
celebrated amongst the Buddliists through the faiiie of -\r».i-lVir^nik-j. i\lanur“ 
hita, and Vasu-bnndhu, three of the great headers and u-.ujlieis of Buddhi'^ui 
about the beginning of tlie Christian era. The lowoi*'. and patilioiis of the 
monastery were two storeys in heiglir, but the building A^as already much 
ruined at tlie time of ITwen Thsang’s visit. It wa^^, howeier, inliabitrd by n 
small number of monks wlio profo.^sed ilie ‘ Le-ser Vehicle’ or exoteric di'C- 
trines of Buddhism. It was still flourishing as a place of Buddiij>L educatimi 
in the ninth or tenth century, wheii Vir.a Ifeva of Magadha was sent to the 
‘ great Vihara of Kanishkn, where the best of teacdicr.s were to bi' found, and 
which -was famous for the quietism of its frequenters.’ I b(dievo that this • 

great monastery was still existing in the times of Bdbar ami Akliar under 
the name of Gor Khatri, or the Banina's hou^se. The former says. ‘1 laid 
lieard of the fame of Gor Khatri, which is one of the h dy places (»f tU'’' 
of the Hindus, who came from great disrancev to cue off their hair ami shave 
their beards at tliis Gor Khatri.’ Abul r.izVs nec^junt is .still more biit’f 
Speaking of reshawav he savs Here IS a teinide, called Gor Kliatii, a place 
of religious resort, particularly for According to Erakine, the grand 

caravausarai of Peshawar was built on the site of the Gor Khatri.” 


The present name was given to the city by Akbar, the 
King of Delhi. The new city was founded by Bahrain, a rnler 
of the time. He had three brothers— one was the ruler of 
Jamriid, the second of Hashtnagar and the third of Swat. 
The present city was much enlarged and improved by General 
Avitabile, the Governor of Peshawar in the time of the Sikhs. 
The opening of the North-Western State Railway has added 
immensely to the commercial importance of Peshawar. In I860 
the city was threatened by a flood in the Bara river which 
caused* great loss to public and private buildings in the city ; 
but dams have been constructed outside tlie Kohab and 
Edwardes gates at, considerable cost to turn the flood w.ater m 
the outer drain of the city and the tendency of the river to 
run into its old channel has been checked by a large dam at 
Land! Akliund Alimad, some 3 miles up-scroam, and as long 
as this holds the city is fairly safe. 


The Municipality of Pcshaw.ar i.s a municipality of tho 
second class. Tho committee consists of the Deputy Com- 
missioner as President, the Civil Surgeon, tlio Senior Assistant 
Commissioner, the Executive Engineer, tho District huperiii- 
tendent of Police, and tho Senior Resident Rcproscutapve oi 
the Educational Department, as ex-of/'icio members, and lo other 
inomhers All of the non-otficial members are nominated by 
the Deputy Commissioner. The tabic on the top of the next 
uacre shows the income of the Municipality for the last kw 
vea-s. It is chiefly derived from octroi levied at a general 
ala of R« 3-2-0 per cent, on tho value of almost all goods 
Brouc^ht within municipal limits, except grains which are tax- 
ed not more than one rupee per cent. There arc also taxes 
on horses, &c., on sales, and mutton and beef. 


Taxation 
ado. iVc. 


auu 
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— 

■ ' — 




1 


Towns, 

Detail. 

1863-70. 

1870-71. 

1S71-72. 

1872-73. 

1573-74. 

1 

1S74-75.' 

1875-76. 

Unnicipalities 
and Cantonments. 

Taxation and 

trade, &c. 




• 



1 


Octroi duty 

Taxon animals ... 

Re. 

46,792 

61,802 

Rs. 

71,350 

Rs. 

96,360 

R=5. 

1,00,466 

1 

r.-i. 1 

99.^67 

R>. 

90,4^6 

3,428 



Miscellaneous taxes 






j 5.312, 


Rent of lands and buildings 

Sale of do. do. 


... 

2,044 

6,625 

24 

13,410 

11,688' 

10,941 


Miscellaneous fees and fines 

Sale of Government securities ... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


’3il69 

213 

286 



Loan 






50,000 


Sundry receipts 

2,125 

2,134 

l,s7o 

10,497 

3,61C 

6,716 

5,291 


Total 

48,917 

64,236 

75,269 

1,15,606 

1,20,685 

i,2j,oati 

1,60,433 


Detail. 

1676-77.; 

16u'/6. 

1&76-79. 

1879-60. 

iS&'l-Sl, 

1861-62. 

1SS2-S3. 


Rs. 

R-. 

Ks. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

H-. 

lie. 

Octroi duty ... ... 

77.311 

96,939 

1,12,2^6 

1,47,210 

1,71,91-1 

1,32,5*6 

1,36,1-43 

Tax on animals .. 



( 1,271 

1,824 

2,458 

2,424 

2,400 

Miscellaneous taxes 



i 'J.IVJ 

2,532 

, 3,372 

3,480 

3,1-11 

Rent of lands and buildings 

12,138 

11,453 

10,812 

12,583 

15,660 

18,164 

19,280 

Sale of do. do. 

1 




10,812 

4,529 

3,813 

Miscellaneous fees and fines 

306 

4t)G 

3,722 

4,525 

5,006 

4,464 

4,402 

Sale of Gorernmeat seounties ... 

... 





37.-l'12 


Loan. 

60,000 







Sundry receipts 

4,787 

4,663 

6,124 

6,002 

12,716 

22,304 

13,131 

Total 

1,46.519^ 

1,14,451 

1,37,654 

1,75,53'' 

2,22,066 

2,25,395 

182,913 


Detail. 

1833-84. 

1834-65. 

j 

1885-SG. 

1 

1S36-87.| 

1887-SS. 

18S8-S0. 

16&0-00. 


R,. 

1 

R". 1 

R^. 

1 

R'-. i 

U'. 

R-. 

Ka. 

Octroi duty ... ... 

i,25.-'>rj 

1,24, '>26 

1,21,951 

i,06,0-{5| 


1,02,355 

l,’)U,'5l2 

Tax on animals ... 

2,390 

2,10'> 

1,932 

l,9')o‘ 

1,''6U 

1,550 

1,320 

Miscellaneous ta.xe5 

3,38.1 

3,2.50 

3,152 

3,047] 

3,122 

4,167 

4,610 

Rent of lands and. buildings 

17,849 

17,56J| 

17,762 

I8,lj6| 

17,113 

21,186 

20,206 

Sale of do. do. 

11,901 

6,95'); 

170 

2ol! 


65 

13,955 

Miscellaneous fees and finc.s 

3,429 

4,264 

4,017 

3,532 

3,533 

3,516 

3,445 

Sale of Government securities ... 








X/oan 


... ^ 


... 



1,. 50, 000 

Sundry receipts... 

21,660 

6,414! 

9.016 

5,992 

9,210 

7,985 

8,475 

Total 

1,86,167 

1.64,624 

■ 1 

2,58,025 

1,40,126 

1,55,050 

1,11,424 

3,33,823 


Detail. 

1890-01. 

1891-92. 

1&92-93, 

1S93-04. 

1694-95. 

1895-96. 

lS0(J-07. 


Rs. 

n<. 

K.^. 


Rs. 

R^. 

Rs. 


1,52,354 

1,61.933 

1,51,32 5 

1,49,054 

1,39,028 

1,1«,270 

1,40,340 


2,40L» 

2,200 

3,024 

3,021 

3,024 

2,953 

4,540 

Miscellaneous taxes 

1,618 

5,012 

4,853 

1,911 

5,36b 


4,939 

21,804 

Rent of lands and buildings 

19,576 

33,059 

18,766 

19,502 

20,63'' 

22,903 

21,172 


2«,IW7 

184 

525 

2,234 

214 


Miscellaneous fees and fines 

3,537 

4,166 

4,185 

5,91. 

4,439 

4,594 

4,787 

Sale of Government securities ... 






... 




43,516 

... 




I’iiiH 

Sundry receipts ... 

11,033 

17,721 

10,974 

12,762 

8,953 

Total 

2,26,577 

2,62,260 


1,94,136 

1,86,870 

1,88, GS5 

1,87,577 
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The trade of the city is fully discussed in Chapter IV (pag'es Chapter VI. 
220 — 229), while Table ISo. XLV A shows its manufactures as they Tows 
stood in 1S95-96. Much information regarding its industries is Municipalities 
contained in Mr. Kipling^s note quoted at pages 220 — 22.’. and Cantonments- 
Peshawar is the great commercial market for Central Asia, Taxation and trade, 
Afghanistan, Swat, Bajaur and Tirah, collecting wheat and salt 
from Kohat, rice and ghi from Swat, oilseeds from Ynsafzai, and 
sugar and oil from the North-Western Provinces and Punjab. It 
is also the chief e?zfj'f!poi for piece-goods, fancy wares, crockery 
and cutlery imported from Europe, tea from China and Kangra, 
and indigo from Mooltan. These articles find their market 
in Bokhara, Kabul and Bajaur. Some of the commercial houses 
have e.^tensive dealings, and there are many native banking 
firms of high standing. The chief articles manufactured in 
the city are lungls (Peslidwar scarves), leather goods (shoes, 
belts, &c.), skull caps {arkchai), Icullas (sugar-loaf- 

shaped ones), fans, mats, felt.s, and rough pottery. The trades 
of working in leather and copper, silver wire making, dyeing, 
cleaning and winding silk, and the preparation of snuff are 
carried on by Kashmiris, Peshawarfs and Kabulis. There are 
a class of retail-dealers [khurda farofh) who mase their liveli- 
hood by hawking goods brought down from Central Asia. 

Horse-dealing is carried on by a class known as Jats. 


The following goods are imported:— from Bokhara, silk, 
skins (sin jab, samur, &c.), gold thread (halahatun), hudkis, 
tilas, and kanawai-: ] from Kabul, _ poslins, chogas, horses, 

mules, donkeys, dry and fresh fruits j from fjwat, ghi and rice; 
from Bajaur, ghi, iron and skins; and from Kohat, wheat and 
salt. In exchange the following articles are exported tea, 
Eno-lish piece-goods (latha, khisa, muslins, &c.), to Kabul; be- 
sides a great deal of haiictt (broad-cioth) ; and to Swat and 
Bajaur, salt. 


The principal inatitnliona of Iho cit, are the 
pital tlip Mission School, and the Government Aided School, 
The remaining buildings and offices are the Commissioner s and 
Deputy Commissioner’s Courts, and District offices. Police offic^ 
formerly called “ Phillips’ Folly,” the railway station, telegraph 
office, post office, and the staging bungalow, which are all m can- 
tonments ; within the city there are sm police stations, tahsil 

offices, ouest-houses, six branch post offices and the Bdwardes 

late, in front of the city Kotwali there is a clock-tower erected 
ft the cost of the Municipality and just inside the marble pavihon 
erected to the memory of Colonel Hastings, who settled the 
r f-rV’! in 1S69-76 bv the people of the district. 1 he public 
'5?en "nmroid^cn"^^ a^e tL Shahi Bagh and Wazir M.h : 
fhe former is situated just outside the Kacheri gate towards the 
north and the latter outside the Yaketut gate towards the south 
of the city The Martin Lecture Hall and Institute is an 
Hon Lpt up by the Peshawar Mission for the benefit of educated 
l5»es%B5has«bout one hundred membere. It .a eituated m 
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Chapter VI. the centre of the city in the Pipal Mandi and has a Readiug- 

To^s Room, a Library, and a Lecture Hall, which are open free to 

Miniicipaiities meoibers. Religious and secular lectures are delivered from 
and Cantonments, time to time in the Lecture Hall; and public preaching is 
Institutions and sometimes carried on from the steps of the building. The Mis* 
public buildings. gjQjj Church and other buildings have already been described in 
Chapter III. 


Population and The population aa ascertained at the enumerations of 1868, 
vital statistics. 1875, 1881 and 1891 is shown below : — 


Limits of 
Enumeration. 

Year of 

I census. 

Persons. 

1 

Males. 

Females. 

, Eemark.s. 

f 

18GS ... 

77,477 

47,738 

29,739 

*lDclude3 1,568 

Whole town ...5 

1881 ... 

79,982 

50,322 

29,660 

souls of Dheri 

( 

1891 ... 

81.191 

51,264 

32,927 

Baghbanan. 


186S ... 

58,555 



f Excludes 2,041 

Municipal limits < 

1875 ... 

1881 ... 

58,430 

*50,292 

i 33,089 

26,203 

souls of Dheri 
Baghbanan. 

( 

1891 ... 

j t03,079j 34,599 

28,480 



It IS difficult to ascertain the precise 

enumerations 


iiUilLS WJLIUIU YYlilUU 


Town or snbiirl). 


Peshawar city 
Bhana Mari 
Dhen Baghbanan ... 
Kakshal, ilandi 

Ki>hnQ’anj- 
Cantonments 


Population. 


1«68. 

1881. 

1991. 


55,610 

60,212 

551 

1,6.18 

2,388 

1,415 

1,568 

*2,041 


476 

479 

18,922 

20,690 

21,112 


of 1868 and 
1875 were taken ; but the 
details in the margin, which 
give the population of 
suburbs, throw some light on 
the matter. The figures for 
the population within muni- 
cipal limits, according to the 
Census of 1868, are taken 
from the published tables of 
the census of 1875 ; but it 
accuracy was in many cases 
as follows in the 


* Excluded from municipality. 

was noted at the time that their ^ 

on t ul The Deputy Commissioner wrote as tollows m tti£ 
District Report on the Census of 1881 regarding the increase ol 
population : — ® ° 

last Census the incre,ise in the population of the city of Peshawa 
cioil limirq "'p “''I*'*!'' have been included within the muni 

bf deduetpd tl ""hich the population is 303 souls. If thesi 

LnK h n of Moreover: since the end of the war th. 

and servants nn,*li^'^ as been increased by the Afghan rcfuctees, their familie 
has beon fT,.’l' 1 ’T returning from service. In spite of this the iuoreas 
prevaUed ‘'‘e reason for this is the sickness that ha 

vHta oL of el t’ ‘‘I times since the last constts. There were sever 
Isso'urthl ^..rmht™! rr" -’H77, 1819 ; and i, 

been very great In I sensual sickness, and especially from fever, ha 

the presence of tVio +t^ au onments the increase has been 1,768 souls caused b 
Pes4:mr andthenaTu^^^^^^^ bringing of the railway t 

return of troops and foUowL“™1^^ by the breaking up of the war and th' 
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Since this was written the garrison at cantonments has been Chapter VI- 
reduced by one Regiment Beugal Cavalry, one Regiment Bengal Towns 
Infantry, and two Batteries of Artillery. Municipalities 

and Cantonments. 

The constitution of the population by religion and tbe num- Population and 
ber of occupied bouses are shown in Table No. XLIII. vital statistics. 
Details of sex will be found in Table No. V of the Census Re- 
port of 1891. The annual birth and death-rates per -mile of 
population since 1868 are given below, the basis of calculation 
being in every case the figures of the most recent Census : — 


Year. 

Birth-rate 

1 

oi 

O 

m 

c 

•2 

C- 

. 

Ki 

O 

1808 




1809 




1870 

17 



1871 

10 

21 

is 

1872 

34 

18 

10 

3 873 

37 

10 

18 

1874 

43 

22 

20 

1875 

38 

20 

18 

1870 

44 

23 

21 

1877 

42 

23 

10 

1878 

41 

21 

20 

1879 

24 

13 

11 

1.880 

28 

15 

13 

1881 

35 

20 

15 

Average 

35 

10 

17 


Deaih-ratks. 


Xf. 

c 

c 

rj, 

z 

1 Males. 

! 

cc 

o 

z 

11 

, 

11 

10 

5!) 

50 

58 

21 

1 20 

22 

21 

21 

21 

05 

1 63 

68 

40 

38 

43 

30 

29 : 

31 

45 

41 

j 50 

35 I 

34 

3G 

34 

33 

j 3o 

90 

j 92 

1 101 

SO I 

84 

87 

45 

■ij 

43 

42 1 

40 

i 45 

48 ' 

40 

' 49 


Birth and Death-rates per 1.000 of population for the Tears 1891 to 1895. 


Year. 

ijIRTH-PvATES. 

Death-rates. 

m 

0 

w 

z 

CO 

o 

1 ' 1 
a ZJ 

02 

0 

t 

CO 

1 

CQ 

a 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 ... 

1895 

Average 

32 

31 

30 

33 

30 

30 

30 

29 

32 

34 

34 

32 

31 

34 

38 

■IG 

oG 

33 

33 

35 

40 

54 

32 

31 

,34 

45 

59 

35 

36 

37 

32 

31 

34 

41 

39 

42 
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Chapter VI. The actual number of births and deaths registered during 

„ the last five years is shown in Table No. XLIV. 

Towns, 

Municipalities 

and Cantonments. Fort Mackeson is situated 17 miles south of Peshawar, and 

Fort Mackeson. 3^ miles from the north entrance of the Kohat Pass. It con- 
sisted of a pentagon, an inner keep and a horn-work. There 
was accommodation for 200 Infantry and 300 Cavalry. It was 
built for the purpose of watching the Kohat Pass, and was 
called after Colonel Mackeson, the first C3mmissioner of 
Peshawar. The fort has now ceased to bo garrisoned by 
troops, and with the exception of the keep has been dismantled. 
This is used by the Border Military Police. At the census of 
1881 its population was 170 souls, of which 40 were females. 

NowBhera town. Nowshera is a cantonment on the right bank of the Kabul 
river in 34° 0' north latitude, and 72° V east longitude. A 
rough plan is attached. There is a Church and Protestant 
Chaplain, also a Roman Catholic Chaplain. There is a station of 
the North-Western Railway, 27 miles from Peshawar. It is the 
head-quarters of a tahs'il, and there is a police station of the ist 
class, a dak bungalow. Post office and Telegraph oflBice. There 
are two villages of Nowshera, the larger one being on the left 
bank of the river. The Grand Trunk Road runs through the 
station, and the Kabul river is crossed by a bridge of boats, 
which is kept up all the year. The fort of Mardan is 15 miles 
distant, connected by a metalled road. The cantonment contains 
lines fora British Regiment, a Regiment of Native Cavalry, 
and a Regiment of Native Infantry. It lies about 1^ miles to the 
. east of the small village of Nowshera Khurd, in a small sandy 
plain some three miles in width, surrounded on three sides by 
low hills and open upon the north towards the Kabul. The 
surface towards the south-east and west is much cut up by 
impracticable ravines. There are a few trees near the Kabul, 
on the north side of the cantonment, but the remainder of the 
plain is barren and uncultivated. The cantonment {sadr) bazar 
lies to the west of the station ; the police station and tahsil 
are three miles from the cantonment. About 1^ miles along 
the Peshdwar road, close to the village of Nowshera Khurd, 
is an old masonry fort now in ruins. Close to cantonments is 
a staging bungalow near the bridge of boats. The drainage 
of the station is efficiently performed by natural ravines. Water 


of a good quality is plentifully 


Year of census. 

Persons. 

,, , L , found in wells, at a depth 

a es.^i emaes. ^bout 37 feet. The river water 

1 TD «■» 1 O .-W TTr^V^TT «-»•*-» rl fTT l-» /-V ! /-I 

1868 

1881 

1891 

10,8?0 

12,963 

16,062 

1 

7,123 j 
8,221 

9,969 

1 lO OilCSU VCIJ gVJtJUl OlUAl tv ilUlCP" 

3 747 some. Intermittent fever is 

’ prevalent among the popula- 

1 4,739 tion of the neighbourhood. 

! The population as ascertained 

1 ’ ^ at the enumerations of 1868, 

1001 ana loyi is snown m cue 
margin. 
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The details in the margin give the population of suburbs. Chapter VI. 

'PPe Deputy Commissioner, in 

the District Heport on the MnSSafities 
census or 1881, attributed tbe and Cantonments, 
iiicrease of population to the Nowshera town, 
advent of the railway and the 
healthiness of the situation. 

'J'he constitution of the popu- 
lation by religion and the num- 
ber of occupied houses .are 
shown in Table No. XLIII. 


! 

Town or suburb. 

i PuPUt.iTION. 

i 

18C8. 

1881. 

1891. 

Xowshera town, 

0,083 

7,490 

9,177 

Cantonments ... j 

4,787 

1 5,4/3 

i 

6,885 


Details of sex will 'be found in Table No. V of the Census Report 
of 1891. 


Fort Shankargarh or Fort Shahkadar is situated 18 miles Slmbkadar town, 
north-east of Peshawar. It was oi igiiially built by the Sikhs, and 
is three miles distant from the hills of the Halimzai Mohmands. 

The armament of the fort consisted of one 18-pr,, one 12-pr. 
and a 12-pr. howitzer; it. was garrisoned by 95 Infantry 
and 39 Cavalry. A field officer was in command, and there 
was a doctor who also afforded medical aid to the garri- 
sons of the two other Doaba forts at Michni and Abazai. The 
military garrison was withdrawn some thirteen years ago and it 
is now (1898)' held by a small garrison of Border Military 
Police. In form the fort is an octagon, with sides of 180 feet 
and circular bastions at all the corners. The walls are 25 feet 
high. The fort is connected with Peshawar by a good military 
road, which crosses all three branches of the Kabul river. In 
the winter there are floating bridges over these, in the summer 
ferries only, and the road is often tlooded. This is the centre 
of the Doaba forts, Michni and Abazai being situated east and 
west. The village of Shabkadar is a common native hamlet 
two miles from the fort. Around the fort a town has now sprung 
up and is a local centre of trade with the Mohmand hills. It 
contains a dispensary and a police station. It lies in the 
open country, but little more than a mile from the commence- 
ment of the stony tract by which the hills are fringed. An 
account of the attacks on the town culminated in its sack by 
the Mohmands on Tth August 1897 is given in the Chapter 
on border administration. The population as ascertained at the 
enumerations of 1868, 1875, 1881 and 1891 is shown below 


Limits of Enumeration, 

I Year of census. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

( 

Whole town j 

( 

Municipal limits ... - 

( 

1 

1 

) 

) 

^ 1 

18G8 

1881 

1891 

1868 ■ 

1875 

1881 

1891 

947 

1,367 

3,036 

947 

1,017 

1,367 

3,036 

543 

879 

1,678 

405 

488 

1,358 
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Chapter VI. The oonstitution of the population by religion and the 

number of occnpied houses are shown in Table No. XLIII. 

Muidei^Uties tietails of sex will be found in Table No. V of the Census 

and Cantonments. Report of 1891. 

EortMichni. Fort Michni is situated 15 miles north of Peshawar on the 

left bank of the Kabnl river, three miles below the point 
where the river issues from the mountains of the Tarakzai 
Mohmands. It is a pentagon with accommodation for 50 
Cavalry and 100 Infantry, and was erected in 1851 to keep 
the Mohmands in check. The fort commands a ferry over the 
Kabul river, and is connected with Peshawar by a good military 
road. Lieutenant A. Boulnois, e.e., was killed here in Janu- 
ary 1852, and Major McDonald, the Commandant of the fort, 
was killed on 21st March 1873. Fort Michni was one of the 
three Doaba forts, and was commanded by a field officer who 
is under the command of the Brigadier-G-eneral at Peshawar. 
The garrison consisted of 39 non-commissioned officers and 
men of the Bengal Cavalry, and 95 non-commissioned officers 
and men of the Native Infantry. At the census of 1881 it 
contained 205 males and 3 females. It is now held by the 
Border Military Police. 


Tanp town. Tangi is a town in the Hashtnagar Division of the Pesha- 

war District, 29 miles north of Peshawar. It is divided into 
two kand'is or divisions, called Barazai and Nasratzai, There 
is a police station of the first class. The Swat river runs under 
tho town to the west, and the Swat River Canal is about three 
miles distant, where the famous Jhinda aqueduct is situated. 
The inhabitants belong to the great Pathan clan of Muhammad- 
zai. There are no buildings of any size, and the town itself 
is a collection of native houses. Faction is rife, and the place 
owes its importance to its being in the neighbourhood of tho 

independent tribe of Utman 

Khels against whom it has 
euuiles. always held its own. The 

population, as ascertained at 

tho enumerations of 1868, 

5,882 1 881 and 1891, is shown in 

4,122 the margin. The figures 

for 1868 probably include 

4,009 population included in 

= -- - - the numerous outlying ham- 

lets which were comprised in the revenue estate of Tangi. 


Year of 
Census. 


1868 

1881 

1801 


Persons. 


Mules. I] 


12,554 j 
9, OS’? 
9,909 


C,672 

4,915 

5,300 


The constitution of the population by religion and the num- 
ber of occupied houses are shown in Table No. XLIII. Details 
of sex will be found in Table No. V of the Census Report 
of 1891. 


Maira 

town. 


Prang Parang or Maira Prang is situated in the Hashtnagar 
Division of the Peshawar District, above the junction of the 



t 
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Swat and Kabul rivers, and is 14 miles north-east of Peshawar. Chap ter VI- 
The inhabitants are Muliammadzai Pathans. There is a ferry. Towns 
and to the north the town of Charsadda adjoins the town or Municipalities 
village and forms one collection of houses. The town is not and Cantonments, 
fortified. The population as ascertained at the enumerations Maira Prang 

of 1868, 1881 and 1891 is 
shown in the margin. 

The constitution of the po- 
pulation by religion and 
the number of occupied 
houses are shown in Table 
No. XLIII. Details of 
sex will be found in Table No. V of the Census Report of 1891. 

Charsadda is the head-quarters of thetahsil of Hashtnagar, Charwdda town, 
and is situated on the left bank of the 8wat river. There is a 
first class police station and a dispensary. The town is as the 
crow flies 16 miles north-east of Peshawar, and is connected 
by a road, but there are three branches of the K^bul river and 
two of the tiwAt to be crossed. There are ferries at all these. 

The crossing was a very bad one in the hot rveather, a.nd the 
town has now been connected in 1895 with Peshawar by a good 
road, metalled in places, to Nahakki, whence there is a metalled 
road to Peshawar. The distance by this route is 20 miles, and 
there are 5 permanent boat-bridges on all the rivers. It was 
here that Alisan Ali Shah, Tahsildar, on 20th April 1852, was 
attacked and killed by a party of 400 men under the famous 
Ajun Khiin. The town is not fortified, and consists mostly of 
ordinary village houses. There are a number of fine palm trees 
about, which bring in a considerable income. The road to 
Mardau goes direct west, and there is another to the north 
connecting tliis town with the other large places in Hashtnagar. 

To the south a road has been made to the Nowshera railway 
station. Charsadda is a large and prosperous township, having 

an industrious agricul- 
tural population, and 
several enterprising 
Hindu trader.s ; close to 
it lies the large village 
3= ^ ■ ■ ^ of Prang. The popu- 

lation as ascertained at the enumerations of 1868, 1881 aud 189J 
.• is shown in the margin. 



Year of census. 

Persons. 

i Males. 

Feinak"' 

IsRS 1 

7,314 

3,033 

3,381 

18^1 ' 

8,874 

4,675 

1,10U 

1891 

12,4:>7 


5.G4I 


Town oi-.Miburb 

Population, 

1S8I. 

Population, 

i&Ol. 

Charsadda town 

! e,n,-,7 

7,131 

Garhi Hamid Khan 

849 

a59 

Kuzikhel Jadid j 

540 , 

1 ,Oo7 

Gidar, Kazikhel,'! | 

Khanna, Kutkani, > j 

1,117 

1,542 

other small suburbs J j 




The details iu the 
margin give the popula- 
tion of suburbs. The con- 
stitution of the population 
by religion and the num- 
ber of occupied houses 
are shown iu 'I'able No. 
XLIII. Details of sex 


will be found in Table No. V of th® Census Report of 189L 
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Utmanzai town. 


Fort Abazai. 


Hoti Mardan. 
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Utmanzai is situated on the left bank of the Kabul river in 
the Hashtnagar tahsil of the Peshawar district. The people 
are Muhaminadzai Pathans. The place is unwalled, and there 
is a school under the management of the Church Mission 
Society. There is a ferry over the Swiit river. Peshawar is 
18 miles distant, and there is a straight road to Mardfin, which 
is 16 miles off. 


The population as ascertained at the enumerations of 1868, 

1881 and 1891 is shown 
in the margin. The 
constitution of the po- 
pulation by religion and 
the number of occu- 
pied houses are shown 


Year of census. 

1 Persons. , 
i 

Males. 

Females. 

1868 

1 4,2-j5 

2,311 

1,944 

1881 

' 4,823 

2,588 

2,235 

1891 

6,313 

3,475 

2.869 

1 


in Table No. XLIII. Details of sex will be found in Table No 
V of the Census Report of 1891. 


Abazai is situated 24 miles north of Peshawar, on the bank 
of the Swat river, and two miles from where the river issues 
from the hills. The head works of the Swat River Canal are 1 1 
miles above the fort. It is in the form of a star with six bastions 
and a square keep in the centre. The fort was inspected by an 
officer of the Guides Corps, and garrisoned by a detachment of 
that regiment. It was made over to the Border Military Police 
in 1895. There is a canal inspection bungalow in the fort. 
It was built in 1852 to keep the Utmankhels and Eastern 
Mullagoris in check. There is a ferry over the Swat river 
below the fort, and a good military road to Shabkadar, which 
is situated eight miles distant. At the census of 1881 the 
population consisted of 220, of whom 7 were females. 


Mardan is situated in Yusafzai, and is garrisoned by the 
Guides Corps. It has been declared to be a cautoument, and the 
boundaries were last gazetted in Punjab Gazette Notification 
No. 268, dated the 8th November 1897. An Assistant Com- 
missioner also resides there iu charge of the Yusafzai sub- 
division, of which Mardau is the head-quarters. It is 33 miles 
north-east of Peshawar. A rough plan is attached. T’he fort 
IS a pentagon ; the sepoys’ lines are all round the fort inside, 
and the officers’ quarters are at the angles. The head-quarters 
of the Mardan tahsil are here. The cavalry of the Guides 
Corps live in a horn-work outside the fort, and since the corps 
was augmented, lines for two companies and another squadron 
have been built outside the fort to the west. The fort was built 
by Hodson in 1854. The station derives its name from the two 
villages of Mardan and Hoti, which occupy the banks of the 
Kalpani immediately below the cantonment. The mess house 
and some officers’ quarters stand now outside the fort. 

The Sessions house, which was built in 1870, and in which 
lives the Assistant Commissioner in charge of the sub-division, 
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lies a short distance to the south of the cantonment on the road Chapter VI. 


to Nowshera. There are also a court-house, the tahsil offices, 
€'1 post and telegraph office, a dispensary, and a police station 
of the first class. Not far from the Sessions house are the 
house and workshops of the Executive Engineer in charge of 
the Swat River Canal. At this part of its course the ravine of 
the Kalpani is very abrupt and the stream has a tendency to 
encroach upon the cantonment. Good water is obtainable in 
wells of about 40 feet in depth. The mean monthly temperature 
recorded at Mardan in the years 1864 — 1870 is thus given by 
Colonel McGregor in a statement furnished by Dr. Courtenay : — 
Mean monthly temperature at Mardan from 1864 to 1870. 


Year. 

January. j 

February. j 

March. 

April. 

a 

June. 


August. 

September, 

— 

October. 

November. 

December. I 

1 

Annual mean. 

1861 

48 

53 

58 

65 

74 

82 

92 

86 

85 

70 

55 

45 

67-7 

1865 

40 

48 

50 

67 

81 

89 

85 

81 

79 

70 

53 

45 

663 

1866 

43 

48 

50 

60 

81 

96 

91 

87 

80 

70 

56 

49 

67’6 

1867 

50 

50 

Go 

66 

80 

91 

91 

88 

85 

71 

57 

46 

70-5 

1868 

50 

53 

57 

65 

82 

95 

93 

93 

84 

68 

52 

47 

699 

1869 

49 

53 

59 

71 

88 

92 

93 

89 

85 

68 

55 

4(3 

70’6 

1870 

50 

50 

61 

73 

88 

01 

87 

84 

77 

71 

51 

42 

69-5 

Mean of the 
7 yea r s , 
1864 to 1870 

00 

53 

57 

GO 

82 

91 

00 

87 

82 

70 

54 

1 

68-9 


Towns, 

Municipalities 
and Cantonments. 

Hofci Mardan. 


Corresponding figures, so far as they are available, are given 
for the five years ending 1897, and it is interesting to observe 
that the construction of the Swat River Canal has not apparent- 


ly greatly reduced the mean temperature. 

Mean monthly temperature at Mardan from 1893 to 1897. 


Year. 

January. 

February. 

March. 

April. 

ci 

S3 

Juno. 

1 

D ' 

August. 

September. 

October. 

November, I 

December. | 

1803 


“57'5| 

1 

76-6 

87'3 4 

96-3 951 

94-3 

91-2 

! ? 

1 ? 

p 

1894 - 

51-6 


64-2 

73-6 

85-9 

94-7 92-1 

88-7 

84-7 

; 7-3-3 

' 60-8 

53-2 

1895 

50-6 

57-2! 

63-3 

73-4 

88-5 

91-7 90-2 

87-9 

83-5' 71-7 

1 61-71, 

5(J'5 

1896 

51-1 

53-8. 

|63'4 

72-9 

87'lt 

97-0 94-4 

88-3t 

83-7 

1 - 

j 59-5 

48-8 

1897 

47 2 

52-8 

57-7 

66-8 

80 7 

187-8 

1 ••• 

. . • 


1 ... 

1 

i 


Mean of the 

50-1 

1 55*3 

G2'l 

|72-7| 85’9 

93-5 

92-9 

89-8 

83-8 

.72-6 

1 60-7 

50*8 

5 years from 





1 





1 

i 


1893 to 1897. 


i 


— 

4 - - 

— 









Noie. — T he information has been obtained from the Metcorologieai Keporter to the 


Government of India. 

* Mean of 21 clays. 


t Mean of 30 days. t Mean of 29 days. 
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The population as 
ascertained at the 
enumerations of 
18Sl and 1891 is shown 
in the margin. 

The constitution cf the population by religion and the 
number of occupied houses are shown in table No. XLIII. 
Details of sex will be found in Table No. V of the Census Ee- 
port of 1891. 

Cherat. Cherat is a sanitarium on the west of the Khattak range 

which divides the districts of Peshawar and Kohat 30 mites 
south-east of Peshawar and 25 miles sonth-south-'west of Now- 
shera. It was not classed as a town at the census of 1891, the 
population being below 5,000 souls. The site was first brought 
to notice in 1853 by Major Coke, who discovered it while ex- 
ploring the Mir Kalan route to Kohat. Several proposals for its 
occupation were subsequently made, but fell through principally 
on account of political entanglements expected to arise with 
the Afridi tribes of the neighbourhood. At length in 1801 
sanction was obtained for the formation of a temporary camp 
during the autumn months. The experiment being found to 
succeed has been repeated annually up to the present time 
with marked benefit to the health of the troops. The place 
was declared a cantonment in 1886, and huts with a hospital 
and a church have been constructed. The height of the hill is 
about 4, .500 feet above sea-level, and a temperature is obtained 
even during the hottest months which affords a sensible relief 
from the hot winds and miasma of the plains. The following 
statement shows the mean monthly temperature of the five 
years ending 1897, and it will be seen that in the summer this 
is considerably below the mean even of Mardan, while the 
nights are always cool ; — 

Mean monthly temperature at Cherat from 1893 to 1897. 


Chapter VI. 
Towns, 

Municipalities 
and Cantonments. 

Eoti Mardan. 


Year of census. 

! Persons. 

Males. 

' Females. 

1868 j 

1,9«U 

1,82 1 

14<i 

1881 s 

2,760 

2,2U 

:).)2 

1891 j 

3,537 

2,907 



Year. 

January. 

February. 

March. 

April. 

5>x 

June. 


August. 

September. 

October. 

Novembei'. 

December. 1 

1893 

41-5 

38-9 

53-0 

G8-4 

78-l' 81-7 

76-9 

80-0 

74-7 

67-4 

5G-9 

51-8 

1894 

39-9 

47-3 

54-5 

66-3 

78-9 84 6 

76-4 

77-6 

74-9 

68-6 


45'S 

1895 

41-9 

50- 1 

55’9 

67- 1 

83-3 

82-1 

81-8 

77-6 

76'G 


.59-2 


1896 

1897 

V 

418 

V 

46-3 

54-3 

52-8 

U 

GO'S 

V 

70-5 

? 

80-2 

> 

82-8 

V 

7t>‘3 

78-2 

75-6 

67-) 

69-9 

57’G 49'5 
01-4 48-G 

21ean of the 5 years 
from 1893 to 1897- 

41-3 

4.5-6 

54-1 

65‘5 

1 

79-2 82-1 

i 

79-5 

77-9 

760 

67‘0 

58-2 

48-9 


Note.— This information has been obtained from 
Reporter to the Government of India. 


tlie Meteorological 
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The water-sopply 13 derived from a perennial spring at Cha pter VI. 
Sapari, nearly three miles distant, which is estimated to supply Towns, 
20,000 gallons per day at the driest part of the year. There Municipalities 
are two bungalows belonging to the district : a mess-house, and Cantonments- 
several officers’ quarters, and some 7 or 8 private bungalows, Cherat. 
most of which are small and badly built. The garrison in the 
summer sometimes rises as high as 1,500, as the head-quarters 
of one of the Peshawar British regiments with part of the other 
and 2 companies from the Nowahera battalion, as well as the 
families, sick and convalescents, move up there from April to 
November. A rough plan of the cantonment is attached. 

The boundaries were last gazetted in Punjab Gazette Notification 
No. 1764, dated the 3rd December 1889. 

Some account of this fort is given in Chapter II. In -Tamrud. 
addition to a military garrison the head-quarters of the Khaibar 
Eifles are located here, which explains the considerable popu- 
lation shown on page 361 . It is also the collecting station for the 
Khaibar tolls, and there is a consider.able caravansera. At 
Kacha Garhi, some three miles on the Pcsliawar side of Jamrnd, 
a large mobilisation camping-ground has been selected and 
arrangements have been made for laying on water to this from 
the head works of the BAra water-works. Jamrnd has been 
declared a cantonment. It and the road leading to it form 
an integral part of British India as it was in the possession of 
the Sikhs when we took over the Punjab. 
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APPENDIX B. 

List oj Frmtier Eemisdons m the Peshawar District. 


>;auie of village. 


F ormer. 


Present. 


J> i 

7 

8 

lit 


TATlSlTi 

CUARSADDA. 

Taiigi RiU'ali/.ai 
PalU 

A'usratzai 

Qilla 

Asgliar . . 
lloViaiidi . 

Rdhram Dlicri ■ . 
G.imP-r.i . 

Hail Clund 
HaUai 


H ' Amii'aWd 


12 
l.'i 
1 V 
ID 


B.lii Bamlaii 
Hissiira Huriiiu , 
,, Kiiliri . 
Khan 'ilaiii 


Es. 


77i> 

4,D 

GO 


l.D? 

441 

145 

IDS 

L’oy 

217 

GOO 

210 

40S 

481 


Id 

, Umri 

' no 

... 


17 

1 Dherl /.acdiiil 

! ■“ 


... 

Ji*^ 

j Shekli Kili 

1 110 

no 

Lump .'inni. 

19 

Dagi Faizulla 

i .511 

10.') 

1 1 

20 

Tangi Xuaratzai 

; SG7 

025 

2 0 

21 

1 Iso/.ai 

1 111 

... 

! 

22 

23 

1 Sara S.viig 

Ahazai 

03 

j .558 

”>75 

"*2 0 

24 

! Katozai . 

4m:! 

410 

1 0 1 

25 

ilatta Mughal Kiiel . 

; 1,002 

1,0:U 

2 0 1 

20 

Shabkadar 

j l.hlO 

you 

2 0 j 

27 

^ Rashakai 

1 220 

SI 

2 0 1 

2S 

Nuranai . . 

; 27 

15 

2 0 1 

20 

1 Mian Khel 

5:5 

20 

2 0 1 


Rs. 


925 

45 

7.”» 

'JO 

20iJ 

C50 

1.275 

050 


.100 

125 


.Annas per 
rupee oi 
revenue. 


Remarks. 


A. r. 


Ui'sumctl and a tmuhulayijn'nn o^ Ks. ..00 
iu t.Lvour of Sikaiidav Kliaii hubslituted 
Ueoumecl and a •^arnfmlar! in''m ot Us. 200 ifl 
iavour uf Abdulla KUau substituted. 


Kesuincd. ^ - 

Iv'Riuncd and Sbdhbas 

Klidu Us. 400 and to L'mra KUaii Us. 200 
substituted. 

Uesumed. 

Uo.^sumed and a lam'nOdri indm of Ks. 300 to 
Yusaf Kluiu >>ubstitutotl. 

For s»'parato lives of the owners. 


I Uesuniod. 
Dq, 



Total Tabs il 

10,002 

8,577 




TAHSIL SWABl. 





1 

Topi 

:!00 

Of o 

2 0 

.) 

iinini 

1,500 

1 , 01:5 

»» 0 

3 

Babiiiai 

100 

.500 

■1 0 ■ 

4 

Paujmaii 

200 

200 

Lump sun). 1 


Jlianda . . 

250 

275 

4 0 ' 

0 

Boka 

200 

210 

4 0 


Bam Khel 

300 

400 

2 0 

8 

Baja 

4,50 

450 

Lumj) sum. , 

0 

Khazana 

200 


.. 

Uesumed. 

10 

Salem Khaa 

700 

7152 

4 0 ; 

11 

Abad Khan 

200 

175 

Lump sum. 

12 

Sherdara 

1.50 

210 

8 0 ' 

1:5 

Naranji . . 

250 

oOO 

S 0 i 

It 

Baht 

90 

57 

4 0 

1.5 

Amankot ^Mubamtnadzai 

40 

57 

4 0 1 

IG 

,, Kliidarzdi ... 

1 -5 

25 

Lump oUm. 1 


Total TdbsU 

0,255 

4,969 

1 i 


\ lUsiSCS lu, 11, 11, 15, 1*', 17j 18, 19, 31 and 22 lu CharsAddn ibnd 8 in Swabi are not fvoxiticr estatoc* 
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• fi c 
ir. 


8 

!) 

Ill 

11 

12 

13 

14 
1-' 


Xami? of village. 


TAUSIL MARDAN. 
IJaljuzai , 

Saiig.io 
.lliiiii Khan 
Pipal 

I Kill Jlarniul 
(xha/i Bab.i 
feai-obi 

Kb.ii-aki . - . 

K.ilu 

Q.i'iimi 

Sliamshi . 

Land Khvar Pai.an 
.. BdU 
Slierg.irh 
Qntabgarli 


}(; i Pi'r Saddo 
-TabiUi ... 
Hamza. Kot 


17 

IS 

10 

2il 

2! 

22 

23 

21 

2 .'. 

20 


Pi'rSai . 
Rnstaiu ,. 
AH 

I Haringan 
Landi 
! li.izai- 
1 Sui'ldiawi 
! I[n^.u 


07 I (}a/.iab:id 

ofj j Jlnhnbataba-1 . 

29 Chamtar Dheri 

30 JIaho Dlicri 

3] I Khwaja Rasli.ik.ii 

32 ‘ Kh.inj.u' 

33 I Kha? Ilia Dheri 

;; I , J’atehabad 
S;,-, . X.i’-.ii . 

30 I IMiaii Kill 

3 " j R.ilini.it.ibail 
■ ■a jVliin luab.id 


I Total T.ilisil 
ItAU.^IL PESHAWAR. 

li.trirjii i/I"'. 

.\lo 

' Knell iiiii 

I Dara T.ii.ik 
Chargiilla 

I GhiljiKindar Kliel 
Uajiiai 

Bucla K-andar Khel 
Alathra ... 

Paiiam Dlievi Biil.i 
Sara Sing 
Rogi Ball nil 
Pativar Bala 

,, Paian . . 

Lakrai . . 
ilnl.i/.ii 

Othr,--:. 

P.ilo-i Talar/.. li . 

Puiliti Khara Bala 
Ahmad Khel ... 

Total 


‘I 

HI 

11 

12 

11 
1 1 
Id 

16 

17 

18 


-- 


Former. 

Present 

Ks. 

Rs. 

i:.n 


i:.n 

I.IO 

201) 

R)o 

100 

]:r> 

loo 

:m 

2il 


GO 

t “> 

17d 

1.^8 

200 

l.lG 

Ido 

100 

/ 

20:] i 

'iNl 

2:10 1 

241 

ido 

0)~ 

200 ! 

202 

400 

250 

l,n2H 

FUO 

200 ■ 


Go 

70 

20.1 

20G 

1 100 ! 

TOO 

1 111 

70 1 

1 IdO 

100 

' l.'iO 

1.5G 

1 i ' ' 

' 2‘hl 


1 

G2 

10 

<17 ■ 


2i)0 


GO 


lo; ■ 


FiO . 


If) 




42 

ni 


6, l.'i2 

4,167 

1 2-’ 


1 rr 

50 

127 

4 •» 

-IS 1 

1 ; 

.> 

1 7--. 

GG 

.".S 

15 ' 

HI 

1 

62.-, 

:m 

iin 

U'2 . 

i:;7 

St , 

•»/ 

/ .> 

12.1 ' 

02 

125 

U^ 

;}nn 

1)5 

."i '' ' 

71!) 


1 



104 { 

22 j 

2,SG5 1 

1.726 ' 


Aiiiiaa per 


REM.VKtS 


A. P. 


8 0 
S II 
li II 
.1 I) 

10 

.3 II 

0 j 

Lump Slim. ] 
3 II I 

3 II I 
S 0 j 
<: 0 : 
r» •» ' 
8 n ' 


licannip*!, aiitl proposals far 'inmutLlnr/ 
of hN. r'» eiipUto Inihram Kh.iu aiul Ohulum 

Xatiir r-iJjiiuttctl. 


KpsuhhwI. 


Uesunieil. 


lipsauietl, nnd a rash ’:nm'nddrl oF 

lU. proposed fnr Shiirfl’ [\h.ui and 
i-psumcd on his death. 


Rp^iihii'-'!, nnil 2r.n pvi'ipo^ed for 

Dost Mnhatnm.id Ivhaii. 

In favour of iiiau:it?ei' of tlio &hri'ie. 

Ue-'^nmed. 


I 


Ro.sninod, nnd casli errant of Rs 

11 fi 

JU. lOh cash indiit i'lji’ I’aii: 


irr 

1 1 tioncd in favour ot Khwaj.i Miihanmiud 


’ of tho 
assp?5iiipnt. 
* ’o. 

Do. 

Do. 

,h of the 
assessment. 


) Khan and 
' C Td'.ab. 

Resumed, and Rs. l.'jO cu^h Jit'Un granted to 
lioadnien of dahlia for service at the camp- 
iti.if-givun i. 


Re-nuiP'h 

For 7 p'-rsons v.dio are alive. 

Do. iP tlo. do. 

Do, 1 per-.on who is alive, and i ca-h 
of JN. to Savhnhind Klifm. 

For 12 persons who are alive. 

Do. 1 person who is iili\e. 

I Resinned. 


1 .'f' 

the 

1 P,,r 

15 

persons who are :i 

assessment. 

■ Pro! 





•> 0 

iitier reiiussi«>n. 



2 b 



D.I. 



2 0 1 



Do. 


i of 

the 

' For 

G 

persons vlio 

arc 

usscs.'-ment. 





Do. 


Do. 


do. 

tlo. 

D.i 


Do. 

22 

d-i. 

do. 

I nt 

the ' 

Do. 

1 

do. 

do. 


.is-eesstnent. } 


of the 

abaevoineiit. 


Rc.-nmcd. 

Do. 

For IG persons who arc alive. 


llnpea. The B.ai*ozai mdmt in Peshawar will, except in 
«f1 «». oT'OTibeiits die out. 
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APPENDIX 
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[ B — concluded. 

O 

5^ 

o 

Karae of village. 

Former. 

Present 

Annas per 
rupee of 
revenue. 

Remarks. 


TAHSIL PKSHAWAR 






— rotirhl. 







Rs. 

Rs. 

A. P. 



Froutifr Fem'a^sloii. 





1 

Pduam Dheri Paiau ... 

188 

K»G 

2 0 


o 

Katilr Diieri 

440 

665 

8 0 

For life of Malimu'l Jan .and after his death 






2 annas per rnpoe of revenue. 

o 

Sufed Sang . . 

Oti^ 

425 

■1 0 


4 

Shiihi 

.->28 

692 

4 0 


5 

,, Pai.iu 

ISl 

.300 

4 0 


0 

Kegi Yusafzai 

900 

300 

4 0 


7 

,, Badizai 

200 

237 

4 0 


8 

Malkau Dher 

79 

72 

4 0 


9 

Aohini Paiau 

259 

.300 

2 0 


10 

Sauga 

552 

481 

2 0 


11 

Shekhaii 

51G 

.387 

2 0 


12 

llaslio Paiki 

80 

125 

2 0 


13 

Anezai 

152 

194 

2 0 


n 

Kara Kliel 

137 

177 

2 0 


l.i 

Masho Kliel 

291 

412 

2 0 


10 

Balilolzai 

211 

119 

1 0 


17 

AXasliogazar 

302 

203 

1 0 


18 

Adozai 

500 

550 

2 0 


19 

Passanni 

12.5 

88 

2 0 


20 

Yusaf Khel ! 

200 

152 

2 0 


21 

Hattaiuu .. . ' 


448 

2 0 


22 

Aza Kliel ! 

571 

700 

2 0 


23 

Regi Rukezai 


225 

4 0 


24 

Regl Aftezai 


287 

4 0 



Total ... j 

0.891 

7,645 




j 

Total Talisfl ... | 

9,756 

9,371 




. 

Total District 

32,125 

27,184 




STATISTICAL TABLES 

Al'PEMDED TO THE 

GAZETTEER 

OF THE 

PESHAWAR DISTRICT. 


(ISUEX ON KEVEUHE.) 


! Punjab Gazetteer 
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STATISTICAL TABLES. 

i 


I. — Leading statistic^ 

II. — Development 

III. — Annual Eainrall 
III A. — Month!}- Rainfall 
III B.— Seasonal Rainfall 

IV. — Temperature 

V. — Distrihution of Population 

VI. — Migration 

VII. — Religion and Sc.v 
VIII. — Language 
IX. — Major Castes and Trilics 
IX A. — Minor Castes and Tribes 
X.— Civil Condition 
XL — Births and Deaths 
XI A. — Deaths (inuntlilj-, all causes) 
XI B. — Deaths (from fever) 

XII. — Inlinnities 

XIII. — Education 

XIV. — Surveyed and assessed area 
XV. — Tenures from Guvcrmneiil 

XVI. — Tenures not fiuin Government 

XVII. — Government lauds 

XIX. — Land acquired by Govertiu.ont 
XX. — Crop areas 
XXL— Rent rates and yield 
XXII. — Agticulluial Stock 


Pii.jf. 

Fvoucis- 
|)iece. 1 

'"1 

iv ; 


XXI II. — Occupation of Mules 
XXIV. — Manufactures 
XXV.— River Traffic 
XXVI.— Itelail Price- 


I’u.jc 

xxiii 

xxiv 

ih. 

XXV 


: XXVII. — Price of labour 

lb. j 

i XXVllI, — Revenue collections 

I 

! XXIX.— Laud Rovemie 

vii j 

! XXX. — Assigned Bevenuo 

viii ' 

; XXXI, — Balances, Remissions. &c. .. 
I XXXn. — Sales and mortgages of land 

ih. ■ 

j XXXIII.— ?5ia)ups uii'l Ucgistratlon ... 

\ 1 

' XXXill J. — RogislraMfUt 

if', 

XXXiV. — iJcoiistc Tii\ C(-lli:Cliuii5i ... 
xi 

: XXXIV Tu\ Demand 

lb, ! 


.\x\ i 
xxvii 
xxviu 
xsix 

sx\ii 

xxxiii 

\x.\iv 

N\XV 

xxxvi 


xii 

ih. 

ih. 

xiit 

ih. 

xiv 

\vi 

xviii 

xix 

XX 

xxi 

xxii 


XXX\'. — Exckvj ... xxxvii 

j XXXVl, — Fumla ...xxxviii 

I XXXVil. — Srliools ... xs\ix 

, XXXVIll. — Dl^pou&au^"^ ... xl 

j XXXIX. — Civil and Kuveuuu Lili^Mtiuti xli 
’ XL. — Cfiminiil trials ... xlii 

XLI. — •r<jlice inquiries ... xliii 

XLil. —Jails ... ih. 

\ XLIll — rupiilaiiun uT tovv lib ... xliv 

j XLIV. — Births and Dcatiis (loAvus) xlv 

XLV. — Municipal Income ... xlvi 

XLVI, — rolymcLricdl Table xlvn 


r 


» 



Table No. II showing: DEVELOPMENT 


Peshawar District. ] 



Ttieso fiKiirea aro taken from Tables Nos. ], Ul, VlIT, XI, XV, XX), XI.l, XJA’, L, I.IX ami LXl ot tlie Ailnmiisuat mu Iteiiort. 
• The iiopulation of the obi district accurdii'K to the Census ol l&Ml was riO.ro, The litjaroa 711.71)5 iiiclmlc Khwaria Xjliib traii.sl'(;: 



Table No- III showinff RAINFALL 


IT 


r Punjab Gazetteer) 


f 



Note.— T hese figures are taken from the weekly rainfall stateracllt^ puhlisbcd in the jPav/nh Gu:<>tfe. 


Peshawar District. ] 
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Table No. Ill A showing RAINFALL at HEAD-QUARTERS- 


1 

O 

f 3 


Annual 

Xniiilier of 
rainy ila 3'8 in 
cadi nioiUli. 

AvFRAOFs. 

Kaiiilall jn 
indies in enoh 
month. 

i,s74 to ibrni. 

.Tfiniinvy 


2’2 

1 <1 

Fi‘l)rnaiy 



10 

Morcti 


2 P 

2 ri 

April 


J 7 

l-.s 

i\fny 


1 2 

(f 0 

•Itiiie ... 


0-4 

' (1 ‘A 

July ... 


1 1; 

1 7 

Auo’iist 


2 2 

2 S 

Sejiteiuber ... 


I’ll . 

O'll 

Octuber 



O’l 

0 2 

Xovembei- 


07 

11 S 

December . . . 


1 ' !l 

Oil 

Ist October to 

1st January 

2o 

I'll 

1st J.aiiuary to 1st April ... 

71 

1-tl 

1st April to Isi 

October ... 

O'l 

i 7'.S 

Whole ye.ar 


bS s 

1 ll'U 


are taken from Table No. iV of the tiMvci.ue Rep.irt. 


Table No- HI B showing RAINFALL at TAHSIL STATIONS 


I 


— - — 

— ^ 


Avfi! tor 

F \r.L i\ 

iNf ilR8 FROM 

18” t-”") to 





1895-96. 



Ttiisili ST-aTIo^^, 


tstOcto- ’ 

1st Janu- 

1st April 





})er to 1st 

ary to ibt 

to 1st 

Whole year. 




Jauuavy. 

Apiil, 

October. 




rr> 

i-.'. 

8 0 

U'l 

CharsaJJa 



T'.l 

4 9 

8'r> 

I.-,' 1 

Nowslicra 



•» o 


It :> 

31 5 

Mardiia 



.) ■) 


i lb 7 

In 7 

Sw.abi 


- 

1 


1 



1^7;riTbe.c Csrnre. are extraeteR tVan Ma„<t,e« c mp.le.l a, ,he Settlement, lSfl5 Ob, 


Table No. IV showing TEMPERATURE, 
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iHnninmii'f 


i£5 C 


I 'uiiuiuaii^ 


I ^ ^ = V" ? P 

I oc X *o io r- c; X !>. 

. I o i.*: T TT *T 


Cl c — 71 p -f » 

-* >'*: ‘TT ^ h Clj'c Cl CJ * 




j’Tun.iuisi?j^ 


[•uiiunisvj^^ ! 


; Cl O 'JC cc >C ^ Cl Cl Cl 


I 'raminiiii^ i 


1 •utiui«ini|^ 


c C“. »c »C lO iC 
CC Cl Cl — 1^ <U 

•luuuiixui^ 


I •«miuun]\[ 1 


j -iir.,!;’ i 


lUUUUWj^ 



ocjcesspc’^ci'e 
■— Cl i\ Cl Cl i: Cl ic i 
X X X l>. X X X X X Cl X 


cc CMC c: cc n 


— »C 1>*».C I'. Cl O 1C Cl 


1 •UPOJ^ 




C -tc .c »c »o cc 
c ^ X^ ^Cl 


: ^ »c >c c *c c o 
: Cl Cl »c ?c Cl »c ^ 


•IU 111 UIXV]\[ 


«:Cl,»XCvOf-» 

I >• I-'. I ■» X go 

X go X X » GO 


i? 35 ^XCSO — cicc-^»ncc 
CCXXXXC 5 C 5 C 5 Ci 5 o^ 

xxxxx-xxxxxxx 



Peshawar District. ] 
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Table No V showing the DISTRIBUTION of POPULATION 


J 

2 

O 

! 4 

) 

5 

( G 

7 




1 

1 

i 


i 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

j 




\ 5= 

o 

rt 

M 


i . 1 



o 

'2 

3 

o 


j ^ 

! 

i ^ 

da 




V- 

* ^ 

'i 

"J 


1 55 



Q 



' H 



Total a'iuuro luik'j 

2,011-20 

duO'O/ 

70ool 

i 

i 

370 04 1 010-34 

j 

; JOZ'Ol 

Cultivateil siiuare miles 

i.-iots 

214 8 

19.5- 1 

200-8 

1 410-2 

3Io‘l 

Cullurablo square miles 

52.31 

Uf2 

230 0 

58’ 1 

! 

52’6 

37'3 

S(]uare miles under crops f<i\ erase) 

051 

1.50 

100 

188 

272 

211 

Total population 

"11,71)5 

227,030 

108,201 

Ml, loo 

1 13, S7” 

130,057 

L'l'baii population 

12S,320 

8 1,0. -Jo 

7.202 

52,855 

3, .537 

... 

Rural population . 

oS3,-260 

142.W5 

lOo.OOO 

08.215 

110,310 

130,087 

Total population per square mile 

273 

52d 

151 

315 

187 

‘ 280 

Rural population per square mile 

221) 

521 

111 

505 

1^1 

280 


'Over lOjUOO &ouIs . . 

1 

2 


2 



./! 

3,000 to 10,000 

11 


I 

0 

1 

1 

br: 

n 

0,000 to a,000 

do 

1 

5 

1 

8 

12 


2,000 to 3,000 

oD 

p 

1 

- 

0 

15 

in 

> 

1,UI»U to 

1*2 

M 

15 ’ 

10 

21 

5 


500 to 1 ,000 . , , . 

nil 


10 

•*2 

.31 

18 


^Ludei’oOU 

lo:'. 

10.3 

80 

113 

02 

oil 


Total 

SOO 

2(j5 i 

155 

170 

120 

87 

r Towns 

Occupied li(*utLo 

(.A’illugco .. 

20,807 

85,202 

1 

1 

... 

" 

i 




TTouiis 

LTiorcupied houses s 

(. VilhigCvj ... 



>iol available. 

D'j. 



f To nils 

Resident Ruiiiliee... q 

(.Villages 

-■1,004 

115,013 

1 

... i 

i 

) 

i 

! 





Kote, -Taken Iroai Register X , 3 ami laUc 2 >< 3 . 1 o£ the Census o£ £881. 
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Table No- VI showing MIGRATION. 


1 


DlSIBlCTs. 


Ilissai’ 

Eohtab 

Gurgiion 

DelH 

Karnal 

Umballa 

Simla 

Kaugra 

Hosliiarpur 

J iilluiidur ... 

Ludhiana ... 
Ferozeporo .. 

Mooltan 

Jhang 

Montgomery 

Lahore 

Amritsar ... 
Gurdaspur... 

Sialkot 

Gujrat 

Guiranwala 

Shahpur 

Jhelum 

Bawalpindi 
Hazara 
Peshawar ... 

Kohat 

Banmi 

Dera Ismail Khan 
Dera Ghazi Khan 
Muzaffargarh 
Other Provinces ... 
Indian States 
India, part unspecilied 

Asia 

England 

Europe 



2 

o 

^~4 ! 

5 - 

G 

7 

8 

9 



CO 

c 

C3 

u 

iC 

h 

•I 

Males per 
1,000 OF 

BOTH SEXES. 

Distribution of iMMioEANTui 

BY TAHSILS. 

"o 

tc 

o: 

"S 

cd 

3 

cz 

5 

w 

5 


Nowahera. 

. 

's 

s 

i 

i 

i 

's 

03 



23 

508 

739 


31 

G 




71 

0 

803 

333 


46 

16 

9 

... 


101 

1,8 

7921 611 


32 

53 

15 

1 


242 

129 

747 

775 

7 

161 

50 

22 

2 


87 

40 

747! 652 

1 

74! 11 

1 

... 


498 

291 

665 649 

3 

328 

129 

38 

... 


78 

100 

641 

730 


68 

6 

4 

... 


408 

33 

966 

697 

0 

214 

05 

181 

2 


057 

45 

910 489 

9 

434 

164 

43 

7 


031' 198 

794: 727 

11 

447 

139 

51 

6 


t>00 

58 

873 

586 

4 

410 

109 

76 

1 


41C 

380 

8051 763 

3 

304 

56 

52 

1 


220 391 

609' 706 

5 

175 

28' ^ 

4 


120 10 

758| 600 


109 

7 

3 

1 


11 

77 

818i 792 

1 

7 


1 

... 


1,067 

1,172 

688 

740 

12 671 

276 

80 

28 


1,038 

300 

754 

56(j 

52 

870 

310 

389 

17 


1,017 

83 

825 

602 

50 

586 

195 

169 

17 


2,141 

152 

700 

553 

58 

1,336 

447 

287 

13 


703 

101 

723 

65y 

20 

130 

]83 

104 

17 


1,034 

232 

706 

720 

36 

632 

259 

96 

11 


904 

123 

708 

593 

27 

638 

102 

71 

6 


3,231 

324 

786 

614 

332 

1,984 

47] 

384 

60 


7,183 

3,525 

692 

681 

618 

2,462 

1,706 

il78 

1,410 


1,491 

1,348 

668 

697 

182j 422 

357 

157 

373 


607,449 


523 

•• 


... 





8.967 

1,656 

650i 769 

112 

398 

8.279 

147 

31 


271 

558 

793 

788 

14 

212 

10 

23 

10 


505 

255 

746 

847 

2 

481 

14 

3 

5 


35 

301 

571 

857 

-i 

22 

2 

1 

6 


4 

41 

500 

659 

... 


1’ 

1 

. . . 


6,735 


719. ... 

46 

5.273 

1,206 

179 

31 


3,022 

.. 

745 


146 

2,007 

381 

361 

127 


175 


560 


20 

19 

88 

32 

It: 


56,378 


021 


18,219 

22,211 

2,136 10 745 

3,007 


2.320 


960. ... 


1,131 

866 

9 

... 


1,845 


965' 

) 


1,732 

109 

4 

... 


Nors,— Taken £rom Table Ko. XI ol Leasua Report, ISai 



Peshawar District. ] 

Table No. VII showing RELIGION and SEX. 



lisurcs are takou froiu Table So. X of lie Ujnaui Report iut laJl aud Kosi'-toi So. VIU ot i 


VilLigr.-. 





X 
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Table No. IX showing MAJOR CASTES and TRIBES- 


1 


3 

4 


« 1 

. [ 

/ ; 

S 


10 

a 

Serial 

No. 

in Census 
Table No. 
XVI. 

Ca&ie or Tnbc. 

Total NuMBti;*-. 

Males, by bet.igion. 

Per- 

bonb. 

Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

■ 

n 



Chris- 

tians. 

Parsis. 


Total population 

711,795 

367,214 




B 



24 

3 A. 


311,381 

183,895 

160,489 

3 



183,890 

o 


1 A. 

.Tat 

l,Ai5 

3,2ft7 

71', 

202 

2,307 


7S8 



‘ 1 A. 

Rajput 

3,950 

2,669 

1,281 

626 

601 


1,437 



1 A. 


i(>fi,3oy 

0/ ,6/'t> 

18,hh3 

1 



57,675 



1 A. 


14,450 

7,6«>7 

6,b43 

•56 

6 


7,142 



2 A, 

Ba^libaii 

1 3,20.5 

6,99(? 

(v2‘»9 

14 

2 


7,51.5 



2 A. 

Sheikh ... 

6,02 1 

3,797 

2,827 




.3,796 

1 


1 A. 

Mnprhal 

J,121 

1,718' 1,403 




1,718 



SB. 

Brahman 

.3 34^ 

2,1811 1,167 

],0*i5 

21.5 


1 



3 A. 

Saiyad 

21,04.i 





11,162 

o 


18 D. 

Nai 

7,\m 

4,0lH 

3,16‘J 

98 

28' ... 

3,871 



8B. 

MiraM 

1,071 

2,166 

l,90i 

1 


... 

2.167: 


11 C. 

Khatn 

11,161 

7,227 

.3,931 

5,039 

1,26V 

27 



11 c. 

Arura 

‘14,6b2 

8,241 

6,4.36 

6,291 

1.033 

12 



lie. 

Pracha 

5,392 

2,>'9< 

2.-502 




2, "90 


21 D. 

Kashmiri . 

12,954 

6,UW 

5,985 




6,'.H36 


39 D. 

Chuhra 

12,78“ 

3,1»91 

8,766 

1,707 

82 


2,210 



38 P. 

eiiumar 

4,912 

2,877 

2,015.5 

723 

56 


2,0^>8 



38 D. 

ilochi 

l,Oi:'i 

2,108; 1,615 

14.5 



2,i>5;i 



23 1), 

Julaba ’. .• 

16,11.5 

6,77l[ 7,671 

1.5 



8,726 

... 


19P. 

Lohar 

8,182 

1,387, .4795 

36 

8 


4,3 k 



20 D. 

Tarkhan 

13,391 

7,„1, 

6.3«M 

71 

S‘c 


6.96£ 

... 


28 D. 

Kumhar 

8,U6.j 

4,5y< 

1,07 3 

11 

: 


1,-576 

... 

21 D. 

Dhobi ... 

5,6K7 

3,2lH 

2,18; 

416 



2,782 



27 D. 

Teli 

3,772 

2.02*- 

1,75^ 

J 



2,018 



37 D. 

Qassab 

3.210 1(57!4 



1 

1,673 


... 

19 D. 

S nnav 

1.217 

2.1.52 

2,06.' 

117 


i ... 

1.70.5 



2 A. 

Mall 

1 12,63lj 8,591 

4,043 

1 

•33 

... 

1 

1 

8,o58i ... 



Kote.— Taken from Tabic No. XVI and Rcjjiater No. XIV ot CeiiijUJi Report of IbOl. 


Table No. IX A showing MINOR CASTES and TRIBES 


1 1 

1 

Serial No. 
ill Census 
Table No. 
XVI. 

Ca 61 K oil Tiiii.t. 1 

35 D. 

Jhinwar 

33 D. 

Mallah 

14 C. 

Khojah 

2 A. 

Tanaoli 

22 D. 

^arzi 

23 D. 

Lilari ... 

5 B. 

Ulaniri 

25 D. 

Peuja ... 

38 11. 

Kon 

48 F. 

Arab 

•t8F. 

Tajak 

35 D. 

Bhatiara ... . ' 

3 A. 

Bilochea 

48 C. 

Turk ’ , 

1 


y I 4 


i'ersoob. 


Maluj. 


ronialcL:. 


1,721 

1,199 

522 

1,654 

868 

786 

2,380 

1,112 

1,268 

2.358 

1,433 

1,505 

770 

428 

342 

812 

419 

393 

4,404 

2,437 

1,367 

1,117 

588 

529 

760 

537 

223 

2,402 

1,269 

1.133 

1,633 

1,001 

652 

2,733 

1,465 

1,328 

1,375 

780 

505 

996 

i 567 

; 420 


N 0 1 K .-I&lisa from Xah is Ko. XYI ol genaus aeport, o£ 1881, 


Peshawar District. ] 
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Table No X showing CIVIL CONDITION 


1 

1 

3 

1 ^ 

1 

7 

i 8 

1 



Single. 

Mahl’Ied, 

Widowed. 


DeT4.IL'. 









Males. 

Females. 

Male^. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 









o 









A 11 reliorion*^ 

220,041 

1 11.5ns 

130,054 

I.i5,«3 

17,619 

41,550 

C. '/ 

Hindii'. 

M,0i?7 

1.766 

0, 1.53 

^).2D 

1,73(5 

2,311 


Sikhs 

3.H1 

Srt<) 

2,.S04 

1.117 

.378 

445 

tCTy. 

Musalniuns 

211,70.S 

13»,753 

127,<h,6 

1.30, .302 

15,404 

39,782 


f'hri>iia)is ... 

bloi 

20)3 

227 

lj'2 

10 

n 


Parsis .... ... 

10 

.5 

13 

7 

1 

i 


Jcw.s 

1 

1 

1 

1 

... 

lO 

■< 








g 

















Aliases 


1,4.50 

3.007 

1,261 

43.5 

1,280 


0-10 

D.osl 

0.0.5 1 

U 

13 

2 

3 

t Ci 

10-1.5 

0,73(> 

7,001 

■ 2.5.3 

1,0)0 

17 

47 


15-20 

7,sms 

2.334 


7,:W0 

116 

230 

ci 

20-25 

'■..oie 

.57.5 


S,024 

208 , 

501 


2o-H0 ... 

2 TTl 

270 

o.ri)0 

8,76^ 

481 

967 


80- to 

1,083 • 

102 

S,220 

7,478 

711 

2.360 


40— .50 

.507 

12.5 

n,20.3 . 

R.IOS 

1,230 

4,707 

9 1 

50—60 

3i>5 [ 

104 

7 T"-} ' 

3,005 

1,9U 

6,831 

tm X 1 

Over 60 . . 

200 : 

1:N 

»i,7lNJ i 

l.OSl 

3,025 

8.1 7S 

Q ! 


! 


1 





XorF.—Takni frnjii Table Xo. VllI nf CenniH ot' 


Table No. XI showing BIRTHS and DEATHS. 


1 

2 

i 

! 4 

5 . (; 

? 

8 

9 

1 10 


Total DiKins KbOivfEifiD 
tXo. I). 

ToT-if. PE\Tn'< BFGISlEBFD 
(No. il). 

Total deaths FKOit 

Yeabh. 


1 


; 



A 




1 (c 


[ / 



S 



-/ 

1 7 

> C 


t; 


— 

u 




r 

— ' H 

/_ 






• c 




o 

Vi 

j b 

IbOl 

6,636 

j 

1 4,1 »92 

10,728 

0.64S o.06‘J i 

17,017 

1 3.215 

365 

11,894 

1802 

10,26s 

ti.nr 

1*J,085 

1 = j 

14,060 12,719 

27.t5S*' 

1.38,5 

1.2i3 

21,437 

1603 

8,109 j 

5,211 

13,3.50 

r.rn ' j 

1 

11,133 

A',/. 

368 

11, .566 

1894, 

9,908 i 
1 

1 6,138 

1 

16,316 

1 

I 1 

8,239 j 6,77)1 \ 

J 

1 l.OilO 

1 

1 

622 

12,121 

1895 

11,408 1 

8,133 i 

i 

19,631 

8,2*25 ' 6,598 j 

__ _l J 

14,v^23 

4 ' 

692 

11,943 


Noti, — These Bffures are taken from Tables (AnniTal Forms) Nos. I, Tl, VTT, A III and IX of the Sanitary 
Report. 
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Table No. XI A showing MONTHLY DEATHS from ALL CAUSES. 


1 

2 

3 

i 

5 

6 

Months. 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1891 

1895 


1,2S9 

1,810 

1,895 

1,855 

1,757 

February 

1,062 

1,896 

1,392 

1,412 

1,459 


872 

1,404 

1,158 

1.261 



819 

1,104 

945 

1,002 


May ... 

1,217 

1,395 

1,166 

1.174 

1 ,o4l 

.7nne 

l,.587 

1,159 

h7.5 

096 

044 

July 

1,'177 

1,031 

761 

^17 

Aucru^t . , . .... 

1,124 

1,19) 

715 

s02 

836 

September 

2,.s87 

1.440 

707 

728 

1,206 

October 

2,sS4 

5,9‘Js 

1,186 

1,5<57 

No\ ember ... . . 

1,22". 

3..tOs 

1,.'.43 

1,801 

1.651 

December ... .. 

1,281 

Ti 

X) 

1,790 

1,545 

3,059 

Total 

17,917 

* 27,6.vS 

14,113 

1 14,990 

14,823 


>.’011:.— TUc'se fi/urci ure taken From Table (Annual Form) No. Ill of the Sanitary Report. 


Table No. XI B showing MONTHLY DEATHS from FEVER. 


1 

2 1 

3 

4 

5 

6 

0 

M0\THv«i. 

1801 1 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

January 

1,000 1 

1,101 

1,608 

1 .392 

1,500 

February 

024, ! 

1,380 

1,153 

1,110 

1,249 

March 

751 

1.004 

070 

987 

855 

April 

730 . 

700 

801 

808 

779 

May 

1,020 

807 

r»o-4 

939 

843 

June 

1,.3(35 : 

7 '>7 

712 

7t)0 

731 

July 

1,100 

072 

003 

on 

721 

Auo'iisr 


824 

551 

oil 

017 

Se|)tembor ... 

1,071 . 

3,205 

514 

562 

807 

October 

1,080 ' 

5,302 

009 

1.291 

1.04.> 

November 

804 ' 

3,151 

1,262 

1,094 

1,27^' 

Dcpcinber 

8S4 i 

2. 1 ( » J 

1,309 

1,344 

1,514 

Total 

11,903 ■ 

21,437 

1 1 ,500 

12,121 

11,943 


Noil.— T1|('“P fianie-. arp lakeii from T.afilo (Annual Form) No. I.K of tlie .Sanitary Rppni i. 


Table No. XII showing INFIRMITIES. 


1 

2 

1 

4 

5 

0 1 7 

8 

9 


Person of 
UNSOUND 
: MIND OR IN- 
SANE. 

Buinu. 

De.4F and 
111 MB. 

Lepers. 

Males. 

an 

O 

Males. 

Females. 

09 

09 

ci 

413 , 
347 1 

CU 1 

CO 

g 

Males. 

Females. 

All religions . , . 

\ ihasrcfl 

173 

143 

01 

50 

7G7 

642 

702 

1 087 

211 

171 

1 

41 

39 



^50S. X and XV of Census Report of 1891 and Register 











Peshawar District, 


xin 


Table No. XIII showing EDUCATION. 


1 

* 

3 ^ 


5 

1 

2 1 3 


0 


Males. 

Females. 


Males. 

Females. 

Under iusbruc- 
tioii. 

Can road and 
write. 

Under instruc- 
tion. 


o I 

t, , r3 

1 

- 1 

i.. o 

c z: 

. 

5- 

— > 

All religions 

r.wii 

24,252 

0.14 

1,4.55 

Parsi 

1, 10 

1 

8 

, i Villages ... 

4,109 

!»,4()4 

.35.5 

5 18 

Olnir^ndd.i 

1,2115' 2,420 

0.") 

92 

lima US 

1,U5 

i ,/ i'~ 


3C2 

Pt'.sha war 

3, .501, 12.02.5 

271 

823 

Sikhs ... 

409 

3,od5 

40 

220, 

Xowshora 

],ll.5i 3,sro 

124 

339 

Musalnians ... 


9,220 

438 

(;->K 


944 2,971 

74 


Ch)istian3 ... 

Jews 

8il 

... 

3,875 

1 

58 

... 

231 

Suahi 

l,07"i 2,000 

1 1 

100 

124. 


Noi£.— T heise ti^ures are taken from TaMe IX and Rea’iscer No. VIT of ihe C'en^U!? of 1801. 


Table No. XIV showing DETAIL of SURVEYED and ASSESSED AREA- 


1 

3 

1 4 

i 4 

. 

1 ' 

•' ! 

8 

9 

10 



CcmvAitD. 

rNCCI.TIY.Mf D. 





I.',' 

fjtifed 


1 

1 


1 

Total 
inicult !• 
\JUC<1. 

Total area 

Gross 



By 

(lovern 
rnent 
woi k>. 

! By pH 
-.vate m 
' dividn 
; .iN. 

Vnirn- 

gated. 

'Total Old 
tivui-cd. 

(.'ulnir- 

ahlf*. 

lUnenlrnr- 
! able. 


incnt. 

1863-69 



... 

1 259,67 

; 49<\aJ.- 

750,511 

174,419! 300,514 

4a3,9(;3 

i,23i,jrj 

Rs. 

318,131 

1873-74 




’ 1 4.5,30a 786,94: 

922,241 

2t;r,2U' p-)s ,!).50 

676,174 

i.jns.Hf 

504,246 

1878-70 



4h 7,88‘,> 5-ir,277 

0i *5,1 

30i »,♦.!» 

3!Hi,ld2 

697,25s 

J,6o2, 424 

{02,4 42 

Tahsil details for 1878-70— 










Tall- 

11 Pe-^havAar 


107, .59.' 

17,701 

125,209 

62/. H 

5 1 )85 

11 {,6l!l 

238,018 

2‘'8,110 

•• 

Uunitn Kol.ik ... 


' 4’l,si;i> 1112,21 1 

206,1^511 

36,2.56 

5.5, 3< »0 

91, >Hr5 

207,645 

114,370 


Mardau 


.58,039 

201,1.51 

259,193 

28,.350 

116,520 

145,170 

404,372 

70,no5 

.. 

Xowshera 


30,742 

66,031 

oB.rn 

lll,28'i 

143,122 

254.362 

351,135 

76,048 

.. 

Doaba Daudzai ... 


87,936 6,223 

06,2<>.i 

18,017 

2,243 

20,260 

116,460 

216,063 


Hashtnagar 


39,601 

81 ,951 

121,612 

1-1,219 

28,02 4 

72,273 

193,880 

127,037 

1885-86 



... 

210,123 

861,969 

1,092,092 

277.028 

430,038 

707,066 

1,799,155 

880,208 

1890-91 


100,990 

198,140 

611,-511 

910,611 

264,389 

410,433, 

683,822 

1,594,463 

88 4,6.85 

1695-96 



130.a23 

177.017 

684,970 

‘192, J21 

:i'i4,7sr 

444,061' 

778,845 

1,663,245 


Tabsil details for 18%-96— 










Tahsll L'barsadda 

G7,93'l 

41,791 

64,207 

166.0J1 

.37,382 

38,661 

76,04.3 

242,963 

289,620 

’* 

Mardan 

Swabi 

45,727 

1,436 

21, WO 

20.5,474 

252,639 

2fM),361 

33,611 

2.1,85s 

94,626 

74,685 

128,237 

Os,ot;-{ 

380,094 

208,004 

1.31,225 

160,200 

.. 

Peshawar 

11,24S 

85,60f> 

4t),M;7 

137.-51.5 

92, .343 

1 

08,571 

150,914 

28.5,261 

411,711 

” 

Nowshera 

15.117 

13,97j^ 

9.5,7P5| 

125,1.35 

147,593j 

177,515 
’ 1 

325,111 

4 M;,2s3 

104,805 


Note.— The figures for the ye-ars lS88-(!9, 1873-74 and 187S-7U are taken from Table Xo VIIl of the Administra 
tion Report, while the figures tor the years 18S5-SB, 1890-91 and 189.i-96 have been compiled from District Reports, 



Table No. XV showing TENURES held direct from GOVERNMENT as they stood in 1895-96. 
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Table No. XV showing TENURES held direct from GOVERNMENT as they stood in 1895-96 — concluded. 
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Table No. XVI showing- the CULTIVATING OCCUPANCY of LAND for the year ending Rabi 1896- 
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1> 

Total District. 

•uaiy 

-w ^ o 
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Table No- XVI showing the CULTIVATING OCCUPANCY of LAND for the year ending Eabi 1896— 


Peshawar District. 


XVii 



i . Zab* I 10] t fs JIVL- rochc'iu 'l ni tins return as rent'' in kunl. 

DcimI ot rents at tuiit ( f statement sh(n\s enl^ jents iiael by tcna.iits-!il-u .11. 

Xoii:.— TLcsc figures arc taken fiuiu TaMc No, XII of the ricvcnuo Uobort bn- ISOj-OC. 



Table No. XVII showing GOVERNMENT LANDS- 


xviu 


[ Punjab Gazetteer, 
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NoiP.— fiijnres are taken from Table No. XXil of the Revenue Report of lb05-08. 
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Table No- XIX showing LAND ACQUIRED by GOVERNMENT- 



1 

-» 


t 

Plll-|i05 ' I' il 

\' nich acf[niret]. 

Ai*re‘=5 acquired 

CuUl]tPUi:ai ioll 
paid Ml nij'oi 

Redncrion of 
iweuue in 

1 upees. 

Koails 



... 

SR.U’l) 

l\240 

f'fliiaU 



:lS.77ti 

j 

Sintp RaiUvny‘! 



J.L>7S-nO 

f 

\ 

77,151 

1.317 

Guaraurepil Railways 



i 

! 

f 

1 


( 

1 

Mi^Gellnneous 


1 

... i I.OIS-TO 

i 

t 

1 12.27.5 

i 61S 


Total 

10.U29-26 

2,51,447 

4, SOS 


Nott. — T lif<o tirrnrf’'' nr'"' Tnlrt'n frotnTnl'lp Xn. XT of aii'l X'*. XXIV of lSSO-00 to I'O'O'l of Mif' 

Revenue Repoii':. 



Table No. XX sbowing ACH.ES under CROPS- 


V 



'I'liesc (iu'Wi-.., •.Ll'C tiik'-u Irmu T:iUe No. XL <i£ H.e Ailmm|.-trutioii licpo' 



Table No. XXI showing CASH RENTS and AREAS on which paid. 


Peshawar District. 1 


IXl 



Notf.- -These li.e'iiro.s were spei*iully i>rc])aro(l ai tlio .^cti Iciuciit, 


Table No. XXII showing NUMBER of AGRICULTURAL STOCK. 


[ Punjab Gazetteer, 
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Note. — T hese tigures are lakeii from Table No, NLll of ibo A<lmiin.strai Ion lloport. 
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Table No- XXIII showing' OCCUPATIONS of MALES. 


1 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

i 

1 Xdture of occupations. 

A1\les ab 

Towns. 

OVE 13 YEA 

Tillages. 

RS UP AGE. 

Total. 

1 

j Admiuistration 

297 

109 

400 

2 

, Defence 

1,490 

Sll 

2,301 

•={ 

! Foreign, &c.. service . ... 

11,471 

2,596 

14,067 

j Governmeut service ... . . , ... , , 

13,238 

3,516 

10,774 

4 

j Dealing in live-stock 

371 

2,D57 

2,428 

4 

1 Agriculture . ... . 

C,96S 

98,206 

105,174 

i 

1 Pasture and agricultare 

".339 

100,263 

107,602 


Personal service . 

2, 003 

904 

3,-507 

1 

1 Household service , 

2,603 

904 

3,-507 

7 

Dealing in food and drink ... 

1,903 

620 

2.523 

8 

Dealing in light liriug and forage 

700 

2,137 

2 807 

9 

Building 

711 

1.554 

2. '205 

ID 

[ ilaniifactuilug veliicics and \c.-.sels 

177 

],003 

1,2-10 

11 

Dealing in supplementary requironieiits . 

i.SOl 

8.527 

17,388 

12 

Dealing iu loxtile tabrics and dresS • 

3jOo5 

S,S*j2 

12 117 

1-3 

Dealing in metals and precious atones . .... 

491 

851 

1 342 

11 

Do-aliiig ill ghis's, p.ittury and ctouonare 

20 

8 

•Jx 

lo 

Dealing iu wood, cane and leaves, ie. 

1,40-1 

i,m 

t'..-)! 5 

1C 

Doiiliiig ill drugs, g'liiis and (1 yes, Ac. .... 

d(j() 

■2, 193 

3 059 

i4 

Dealing ill leatlior. liorus, loncs and grctuo 

1,525 


3,021 


Dealing ill preparation and ‘'apply cf material substuiKOs . 

19,973 

32,325 

52,298 

IS 

Conimerco 

2,218 

2.182 

4,400 


Transport and storage 

1,2S1 

2 840 , 

4,121 

loj 

Commerce, &l. 

3, 199 

5,022 

8,521 

20 

Learned and artistic professions 

35S 

058 

1,016 

( 

Sports and amusements ... ... .... ... 

1 ,028 

189 

1,217 


Professional ... 

1.3S0 

S47 1 

2,233 

22 

Religion, preadiiug, Ac. . . ■ 

194 

2,542 

3,0-36 

23 

General labour ... ....... 

2,020 

4.S40 

7.466 

f 

Beggary and the like 

2,105 

0,062 

8,827 

24| 

Unspecitied 

3,285 

14,044 ' 

19.329 


Gkand Totai. 

53,343 

150,921 ; 

210,264 


Natl.— These fi^uresare taken fro m Register No, 15 of f n.n- n t-. 




Table No- XXIV showing MANUFACTURES 
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L Punjab Gazetteer, 
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Note.— Those flixnrcB are taken from pajrcs 75t>, 7('i\ of Ihc Faimnc Uejiorb (l!>7i>-71>). In aililitjon there is a ODiisnlerahle Ij -at liathc fijoni hfniihizai and (’lun>!ulflH 
Nowshera and Attock in gram and tobacco. 


Table No- XXVI showing RETAIL PRICES- 


Peshawar District. ] 
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Table No. XXVII showing PRICE of LABOUR. 


XXVI 


[ Punjab 



• These fiRures are taken from Table No. XLVIII of the Administratmn Rcjprt. 
t These figures are taken from Tables Nos. XLVIII anti XLV ot the^tlmiiiistrulion Report. 



Table No- XXVIII showing REVENUE COLLECTED- 


Peshawar District 
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t These liguros were oompilccl lu District UUice. 
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Table No- XXIX showing REVENUE DERIVED from LAND- 







Table No. XXX showing ASSIGNED LAND REVENUE for the year 1896-97. 
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Note.— T hese figures are taken from Table No. XXV of the Revenue Repoit of 189 G- 97 . 
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Table No- XXXI showing BALANCES, REMISSIONS and TAKAVL 



Balance of land 

REVENUE IN RUPEES. 

Redactions of 
fixed demand on 
accoQut of bad 
seasons, deterio- 
ration, &c., in 
rupees. 



Year. 

Fixed 

revenue. 

Fluctaat- 
ing and 
miscel- 
laneous 
revenue. 

Takavi 
advances, 
in rupees. 

Remarks. 

1882-83 

9,495 

10,729 

1,907 

2,500 

The large advances made 
in 1888 — 1891 were main- 
ly granted in the Now- 

1883-84 

61,136 

7,523 

5,678 

3,900 

shera Tahsil by Mr. 
Merk, Deputy Commis- 
sioner. 

1884-85 

31,767 

7,686 

2,182 

3,300 


1885-86 i.i 

43,240 

12,001 

519 

2,520 


1886-87 

20,631 

7,131 

11,193 

5,950 


1887-88 

6,799 

5,967 

2,822 

13,600 


1888-80 

4,616 

3,386 

344 

41,100 


1889-90 

1,969 

4,155 

... 

47,660 


1890-91 

8,759 

1,363 

... 

42,220 


1891-92 

7,786 

2,940 

... 

23,040 


1892-93 

3.709 

1,388 

... 

15,045 


1893-94 

2,200 

4,852 

1 

2,400 


1894-95 

2,129 

6,498 

■ 

4.883 


1805-06 

5,502 

7,192 

86 1 

14,104 


1896-07 

23,080 

13,880 


23,740 



2soj,i,,— ThCoe fifjuiCD aie Ukeii fiom Xableo Ko-. XVIII A ami XX of the Kerenuo Repoit. 
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Total of five years from 
1892-93 to 189 G .97 

Charsadda ,., 

Peshawar 

S^owsliera 

^lardan 

Swabi 


Kote.— T hese figures are taken Irom Tablch Kok. X A and X U ot the Hevenue Report. 



Table No. XXXIII showing SALE of STAMPS and REGISTRATION of DEEDS. 
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Table No- XXXIII A showing REGISTRATIONS. 



TLcse iiftures are taken froi*J Table No. 1 ol tk* 


Table No. XXXIV showing LICENSE TAX COLLECTIONS. 
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Table No- XXXIV A showing INCOME TAX DEMAND- 
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Table No. XXXV showing EXCISE STATISTICS- 
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Table No- XXXVI showing DISTRICT FUNDS. 
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Table No- XXXVII showing GOVERNMENT and AIDED SCHOOLS- 
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Table No- XXXIX showing CIVIL and KEVENDE LITIGATION. 
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50,490 

2,30,033 

2,80,523 

12,887 


1880 

3,122 

77 
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4.747 

1,00,540 

4,08,992 

5,15,538 

8,501 


1881 
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50 
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0,93,208 

7.52,743 
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FROM 1891 TO 1895. 
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* Kdik.— S uits iicard in SctUement Coui-t& arc excluded from ihe.^e columin-. uu details of tlie 
value of ilie iirojierty being available. 

f These tigurcs are taken from Tables Xos. VI and Til of the Citil llepotts for I87S to 
1880, and Nos. II and 111 of the Keports on Civil Justice for 1881 ami 188t!. 

J These figures are taken from page 7, Table No. IT, and rroeiiicial bLaiemciit No. I\ ol the 
Civil J ustico litpoii and Table No, XXVlil A of the Revenue Report, 
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Table No XL showing CRIMINAL TRIALS 
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